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PREFACE. 


"Putt     nhl      R^ilivloni'in     Tin  mqI  T.iiMn     Tiii-t-^      Ai^KwiK     .i..,>     .^..KK    U.^.l     :.,     ^\iQ    followill"" 

in  the  summer 

he  exploration 

"     ,.     '    ~  ■  ■  tiie  Universit}' 

/'  '    1  scribei-,  as  the 

^  **  •  of  its  labors. 

an  early  date, 

Page    9,  1.  29  :  For  AUen  read  Allan.  crtakings   and 

Page  14.  1.  31  :  Fovli.suh!  read  li.su/ni.  :ntroduction  a 

r,       1-  1  .1,  -.I  1  odicals  which 

rage  lo,  1.  -!4  : is  to  l)e  removed. 

Page  29,  1.  2(; :   For  I  read  II. 

Page  37,  1.    .3  :  For  Barnabnn'ask  read  Burnahuriush. 

Pa"e  -48,  1.  2(3:  For  }[i-nant  read  Mvnanl. 


Corrections. 


)f  the  Univer- 
frao-ments  of 
in  Nippur  or 
nd  examining 
ents  and  their 
)ort  submitted 
■nee  II.  Clark 

..J    .^i.ii.i  i.iivii,  n/   i^mii     truo    v<ii<.iLnij    i.i\i  >  i.7^;li    x\.ii     maiviiig     Lin;.-?<J     i;Liiit;i  lOlUl    inSCriptlOUS 

accessible  to  a  wider  circle  of  students,  with  as  nuich  speed  and  method  as  possible. 
With  this  view  the  Assyriologists  of  America  and  Canada  were  invited  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  preparation  of  an  extensive  work  on  the  Expedition  and  its  results.  A 
number  of  them  have  given  assurance  of  their  readiness  to  do  so. 

In  April,  1892,  the  undei-signed  was  entrusted  by  the  Committee  with  the  edit- 
ing of  the  series  containing  the  Cuneiform  Texts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  requested 

*  This  is  lliu  prescat  desigmition  of  llie  e.\leiisive  niiiis  liy  the  Aftek  trilies,  in  whose  tcnitory  tlic}-  arc  situatL-il. 
-Vllhough  I  repeatedly  had  the  Arabs  of  the  neighborhood  pronoaiice  for  me  the  name  \hcy  give  to  the  ancient 
Nippur,  I  never  heard  from  their  lips  the  [ironuneiation  Xiller,  to  which  Layard  and  Loftus  have  given  currency 
among  Assyriologists. 


PREFACE, 


The  old  Babylonian  CuneifoiMn  Texts,  which  are  pnblished  in  the  followini^ 
l)ages,  are  a  part  of  the  harvest  gathered  b}'  the  Expedition  sent  out  in  the  summer 
of  1888,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  exploration 
of  Babylonia.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters.  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  Director  of  the  Expedition,  while  the  subscriber,  as  the 
Assyriologist  of  the  University,  accompanied  it  during  the  lirst  year  of  its  labors. 
As  the  history  of  the  Expedition  is  to  be  published  by  its  Director  at  an  early  date, 
I  here  abstain  from  giving  an}'  account  of  its  origin,  meml)ers,  undertakings  and 
I'esults.  In  the  meantime  for  the  student  I  have;  ap])ended  to  the  Introduction  a 
Bibliography  of  those  contributions  of  its  members  to  various  periodicals  which 
relate  to  its  work. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1891  there  arrived  at  the  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity some  eight  thousand  clay  tablets,  together  with  several  hundi'ed  fragments  of 
vases  and  other  inscribed  objects  in  stone,  which  had  been  disinterred  in  Nii)pur  or 
Nutfar.''  I  was  able  at  once  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  cleaning  and  examining 
them.  Tinve  months  later  1  had  obtained  a  general  idea  of  their  contents  and  their 
age,  and  had  catalogued  about  a  third  of  them.  ( )n  the  basis  of  a  report  submitted 
to  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Expedition,  of  which  Mr.  Clarence  II.  Clark 
is  Chairman,  a  plan  was  carefully  devised  for  making  these  cuneiform  inserii)tions 
accessible  to  a  wider  circle  of  students,  with  as  nuich  speed  and  method  as  possible. 
With  this  view  the  Assyriologists  of  America  and  Canada  were  invited  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  pre^xiration  of  an  extensive  work  on  the  Expedition  and  its  results.  A 
number  of  them  have  given  assurance  of  their  readiness  to  do  so. 

In  April,  1892,  the  undei'signed  was  entrusted  by  the  Committee  with  (he  e<lit- 
ing  of  the  series  containing  the  Cuneiform  Texts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  re(piested 

*  This  is  lUu  [irescnl  ilesignalioii  of  tlic  c.^tensivc  niiiis  liy  liic  .Vtl'ulv  Irilius,  iji  wliosc  tcirilory  tlicy  arc  situati'd. 
AllliDugli  I  rcpcalfdly  liail  the  Arab.s  of  the  neighbiirhood  iiionouiioc  for  mu  the  name  tliey  give  to  llie  ancient 
Nippur,  I  never  heard  from  their  lips  the  pronunciation  Xitlcr,  lo  which  Layard  and  Loftus  have  given  currency 
among  Assyriologists. 
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to  undertake  at  once  the  preparation  of  the  first  vohime  of  these  texts.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  series  will  extend  to  eight  or  possibly  ten  volumes.  Their  general 
plan  and  character  are  well  explained  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  by  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  was  the 
Chairman,  at  the  stated  meeting  of  May  20,  1892. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  the  venerable  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Phihidelphia,  as  shown  in  the  promptness  with  which  it  has 
undertaken  the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  by  giving  it  a  place  in  its  learned 
and  valuable  Transactions.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  Society  will  continue  to 
evince  its  interest  in  making  such  labors  accessible  to  the  republic  of  letters,  b}^  ex- 
tending its  sympathy  and  support  to  the  undertaking  whose  plan  has  been  described. 

A  word  moi-e  must  be  said  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  intended  to  prepare 
the  Cuneiform  Texts  for  the  use  of  the  Assyriologist.  For  the  sake  of  securing 
uniformity  throughout  the  series,  and  of  avoiding  what  would  make  it  excessively 
costly,  it  was  necessary  to  reproduce  the  inscriptions  by  photograph  from  copies 
made  by  hand,  rather  than  from  the  objects  themselves.  Besides,  the  editor  some  time 
ago  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  method  of  direct  photography  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory in  the  case  of  many  inscriptions.  The  best  which  has  been  done  by  that 
expensive  process  is  beyond  question  tlie  work  edited  by  Ernest  de  Sarzec  and  Leon 
Heuzey  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  France:  D'-coicvertes  en  Chald<'e.  It 
possesses  unique  merits.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  secure 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  monuments,  any  Assyriologist  who  has  worked  through 
such  texts  as  are  found  on  Plates  33,  35  and  41,  No.  1,  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
decipherment,  especially  of  the  margins,  makes  a  very  severe  demand  uj)on  the  ej^e- 
sight — a  circumstance  which  makes  the  pi'ompt  and  comprehensive  use  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  beautiful  work  sometimes  difficult.  After  mature  consideration,  there- 
fore, the  Committee  found  it  most  suitable  to  reproduce  the  Cuneiform  Texts  from 
copies  made  by  the  hand,  and  to  employ  photogi'aphs  fi-om  the  objects  themselves  only 
occasionally,  to  enable  the  Assyriologist  to  verify  the  copies  and  to  perceive  the 
areheological  character  of  the  inscribed  objects. 

The  first  volume,  whose  first  part  I  publish  herewith,  contains  only  inscriptions 
in  old  Babylonian  Avhich  have  been  found  on  vases,  door  sockets,  stone  tablets,  votive 
axes,  bricks,  stamps,  clay  cylinders,  and  similar  objects  of  a  monumental  character. 
As  the  most  of  them  belong  to  that  period  of  Babylonian  histor}'  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  very  defective,  tlie  most  painstaking  care  has  been  applied  to  auto- 
graphically  reproducing  the  originals  with  the  utmost  faithfulness.  The  editor  has 
kept   in    view,   not    only  the  making    fresh    and   important    materials    accessible  to 
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students  of  Assyriology,  but  also  the  doing  his  part  in  placing  Babylonian  paleography 
on  a  better  roundatiou.  For  this  end  every  text  has  been  reproduced  in  its  actual 
size  and  form — that  is,  so  as  to  show  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  scribes,  not  only  as 
to  the  dimensions,  shape  and  position  of  every  character  and  group  of  such,  but  also 
their  distance  from  one  another,  as  was  so  admirably  done  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
and  Edwin  Norris  in  the  first  volume  of  Tlie  Oaneiforni  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia. 
The  investigations  and  collections  I  have  made  since  the  year  1883,  and  my  lec- 
tures regiUarly  held  since  188G  on  "The  Development  of  Cuneilbrm  Writing  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  size  and  relative  position 
of  individual  cuneiform  characters,  and  certain  combinations  in  which  they  frequentl}^ 
occur,  have  been  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  stereotyped  forms 
of  later  date.  The  detailed  proof  of  this  I  must  reserve  for  the  present  until  more 
urgent  matters  have  been  disposed  of  At  any  rate,  careful  editions  of  texts,  and 
a  faithfnl  reproduction  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  Babylonian  scribe,  have 
become  a  pressing  necessity  for  the  progress  of  Assyriology,  if  we  are  to  attain  in 
this  field  anything  like  the  results  which  Enting  has  achieved  in  other  departments 
of  Semitic  paleography,  and  which  are  so  necessary  in  determining  the  age  of  frag- 
nientaiy  and  undated  inscriptions.  In  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  representative  old 
Babylonian  texts  of  which  the  Assyriologists  could  make  use,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  them  to  have  diifered  by  500, 1000  or  even  1^000  years  as  to  the  date 
of  inscriptions,  if  such  texts  had  always  been  reproduced  carefully  for  their  use. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  excavations  still  proceeding  at  Xuftar  will  supply 
the  completion  of  texts  here  given  in  fi-agmentary  shape,  and  that  several  finds  will 
make  their  way  into  various  European  and  American  museums  by  reason  of  the 
thievishness  of  the  Arabs  employed  in  them,  who  also  may  carry  on  excavations  on 
their  own  account.'^'  For  this  reason  I  have  shown  as  exactly  as  possible  the  fracture 
of  such  fragments.  It  was  thus  that  I  myself,  after  the  printing  had  begun,  was 
enabled  to  recognize  the  connection  of  PI.  21,  No.  41  and  Xo.  4(),  and  between  PI. 
22,  No.  50,  and  PI.  26,  No.  74. 

Where  I  have  shaded  the  inscription  in  my  copy,  it  is  not  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  reading  is  to  me  uncertain,  but  that  it  can  be  i-ecognized  only  in  a  special 
light  and  by  a  practiced  eye,  looking  at  it  from  an  especial  angle.  How  necessaiy  it 
was  to  make  an  autograph  copy  of  such  inscriptions  may  be  seen  by  comparing  PI.  23, 
Nos.  5G,  57,  and  the  diiect  photogi-aphic  repi-oduction  on  PI.  X.  A  restoration  of  broken 
characters  and  lines  I  have  avoided  on  principle,  even  when  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  what  was  missing.      My  translations  will  show  in  due  time  what  my 

*  Cf.    my  note   in  Zeitsehnft  fur  Assyrintngie,  IV,  p.  2S2  seg.      Sayce,  Rimrds  »/  Ihc  Piisl\  Vol.  Ill,  PP-  x,   note 
3,  XV. 
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understanding  of  such  passages  is.  For  obvions  reasons,  I  have  given  the  characters 
in  some  inscriptions  only  in  outline.  Of  tlie  plates  which  i-eprodnce  the  inscription  on 
the  Abu  Habba  slab  I  have  avoided  altogether  making  an  autograph  copy,  since  I 
thought  this  needless.  This  stone  was  found  in  .Vbu  Habba  during  the  excavation 
undertaken  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Sultan  in  1889,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  Constant ino])le.  Through  the  courtesy  of  His  Excellency  Hamdy-Bey, 
a  cast  of  it  was  furnished  to  our  Expedition.  Unfortunately  this  was  broken  in 
pieces  in  transportation,  but  it  was  restored  by  one  of  my  students.  It  is  this  cast 
that  has  been  directly  photographed  foi-  the  present  publication.  Some  portions  of 
its  margin  have  anindistinctuess,  which  is  fliithfully  shown  by  the  photographic  re- 
produetion. 

To  convey  to  scholars  a  clearer  picture  of  the  I'uins  of  Nippur,  and  to  show  the 
sites  at  which  the  several  inscri2:)tions  were  found,  a  plan  of  the  excavations  of  the 
fii'st  year  is  given.  In  the  Table  of  Contents  the  texts  are  described  with  reference 
to  this  Plan,  which  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  bas-relief  of  the  ruins 
made  b\"  Mr.  Charles  Muret  in  Paris  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Perez  Hastings 
Field,  the  architect  of  the  Expedition. 

In  determiniiis:  the  mineraloo^ie  character  of  the  several  stones.  I  have  had  the 
assistance  of  my  colleagues,  Drs.  G.  A.  Koenig  and  E.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  I  extend  ni}'  thanks.  ^Vs  I  was  able  to  accompany  the' 
Expedition  only  during  the  first  yeai",  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Dr.  Peters,  for  much  valuable  infoi'matiou  as  to  the  sites  in  which  objects 
were  found,  and  for  sketches  and  copies  of  a  series  of  objects  and  inscriptions  which 
he  made  during  its  second  year.  As  the  antirpiities  disinterred  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try at  long  intervals,  I  found  mj^self  obliged  to  proceed  with  the  help  of  casts, 
squeezes,  electrotypes  and  Prof  Peters'  notebooks,  in  order  not  to  delay  needlessly 
the  publication  of  the  Texts.  This  circumstance,  however,  prevented  my  determin- 
ing at  the  outset  the  material  of  the  whole  volume.  At  the  opening  of  each  new 
box  I  found  myself  compelled  to  withdraw  some  pages  and  substitute  others,  until 
the  commencement  of  the  printing,  in  October  of  last  year,  made  further  alterations 
and  a  more  systematic  arrangement  im^jossible.  The  second  part  of  this  volume, 
which  will  ajjpear  in  about  half  a  year,  will  furnish  fui'ther  inscriptions  of  kings 
who  are  already  represented  in  the  first.  Xor  will  it  be  possible  entirely  to  av^oid 
this  defect  of  arrangement  in  other  volumes,  so  long  as  the  excavations  at  Xijjpur 
continue  to  bring  to  light  new  inscriptions  of  the  same  rulers.  If,  however,  we 
Avere  to  delay  the  publication  of  the  inscriptions  until  the  complete  results  of  the 
systematic  explorations  of  the  ruin-heaps  at  Xippur  were  at  hand,  it  would  have 
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been  necessary,  according  to  my  careful  calculation,  to  wait  some  twenty  3'ears,  sup- 
posing that  the  excavations  were  pushed  foi'ward  with  a  force  of  some  hundred  Arab 
workmen. 

On  account  of  its  importance  and  its  close  connection  with  the  class  of  Cas- 
site  votive  inscriptions  here  published,  I  have  included  the  cuneiform  text  on  the 
lapis  lazuli  disc  of  King  Kadashman-Tnrgu,  which  probably  came  from  Nippur," 
and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Harvard  University,t  Cambridge,  Mass.  Prof.  D.  G. 
Lyon  kindly  gave  me  leave  to  publish  this,  and  placed  at  my  disposal  a  cast  of  the 
disc,  for  which  he  has  my  warmest  thanks. 

The  transcription  of  the  names  of  kings  in  the  Table  of  Contents  is  the  usual 
one.  A  new  transliteration  has  been  substituted  only  where  there  arc  sufficient 
grounds  for  departing  fi'om  that  formerly  used.  The  texts  in  the  main  have  been 
arranged  chronologicall}',  in  the  order  of  the  Babylonian  dynasties;  yet  where  the 
better  utilization  of  space  seemed  to  justify  this,  and  also,  as  already  said,  because 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  at  the  outset  all  the  material  of  the  present  volume,  I 
have  departed  from  that  order  in  a  few  instances.  Nor  have  I  attempted  to  distin- 
guish between  the  inscriptions  of  Kurigalzu  I  and  II,  simply  because,  with  the 
material  now  at  our  disi)osal,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  with  any  certainty. 

Three  other  volumes  of  cuneiform  texts  are  in  preparation.  The  transcription  and 
translation  of  the  inscriptions  here  given  are  as  good  as  completed,  and  will  appear 
at  an  early  date.  From  this  translation  I  have  excluded  the  Abu  Habba  slab  and 
the  two  Yokha  tablets  (Plates  YI-VII 1 ).  These  latter  inv  to  be  ti'eated  in  connection 
with  other  tablets  of  similar  character  and  contents.  A  translation  of  the  former  I 
propose  to  publish  separately  in  the  course  of  next  summer,  in  cooperation  with  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Dr.  P.  Jensen,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Marburg. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  exj>ress  here  publicly  my  profound 
gratitude  to  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Messrs. 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  E.  W.  Clark,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Prof.  Dr. 
Horace  Jayne,  I'rof.  ,Ulen  Marquand,  Jos.  D.  Potts,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Clay  Ti-uinbull, 
Talcott  Williams,  Richard  Wood,  Stuart  Wood,  and  to  all  the  other  gentlemen  whose 
lively  interest  in  the  history  and  civilization  of  ancient  Babylonia,  and  whose  libei'al 
and  constant  support,  have  made  possible  the  thoi-ough  researches  at  one  of  the  most 
ancient  ruins  of  the  world.  J     That  the  publication  of  this  first  part  of  the  results 

*  Cf.  Hilprecht,  "Die  Votiv  Inschrifl  eines  nicht  erkaniiton  Kassitoiikoiiigs, "  Z.  A   VII,  p.  318. 

t  Cf.   Lj'on,    "On  a  La|ii.'^  Lazuli   Disc  "  in   llie  Prorci-diiir/s  of  I  he  Aiiicricnn    Oriental  Sacieti/.   May,  1S80.   pp. 
cxx.\iy-vii. 

X  Cf.  Pinches,  Records  oj  the  Past  -,  Vol.  VI,  p.  Ul'.i,  1.  0.  (The  Non-Semitic  Version  of  the  Creation  Story). 
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obtained  by  the  American  Expedition  does  not  take  place  until  nearly  four  years  after 
it  Avas  begun,  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  it  encountered,  on  both  sea  and 
land,  through  shipwreck  near  Samos,  through  the  hostility  of  Arab  tribes,  through 
tlie  burning  and  plundering  of  our  camp,  through  the  outbreak  of  malignant  cholera 
in  Babylonia,  through  the  delay  of  the  antiquities  on  their  way  to  America,  and 
through  the  severe  illness  from  whicli  nearly  all  the  members  suffered.  Often  it 
seemed  as  though  the  grewsome  curse  of  King  Sargon  I,  one  of  the  oldest  monuments 
of  Semitic  speech  published  in  the  following  pages,  had  rested  on  the  American  Expe- 
dition, as  that  of  the  Phaniician  king  Eshmunazar  rested  on  Napoleon  :  •"  Whosoever 
removes  this  inscribed  stone,  his  foundation  may  BC'l  and  Shamash  and  Ninna  tear  up, 
and  exterminate  his  seed!"  We  trust,  however,  that  the  rage  of  Enlil,  lord  of  the 
demons,  Avho  set  loose  against  the  Expedition  all  the  Igigi  and  Aiumnaki,  will  abate 
with  the  publication  of  these  cuneiform  inscriptions,  almost  every  one  of  which  pro- 
claims the  glory  of  the  great  B;'l,  "  lord  of  the  lands,"  and  that  the  curse  of  nearly  six 
thousand  veai's  ago  will  be  transformed  into  the  kindly  blessing;  which  Kina:  Nazi- 
Maruttash  utters  in  his  poetic  prayer: 

ikribish'i  ami  slictne  to  lii'ar  liis  prayer, 

tesUssu  nifigi'iri  to  grunt  liis  supplication, 

unntnishu  Iclr  to  accept  liis  sigh, 

napishtashu  nmiari  to  preserve  his  life, 

umi'shii  urruke  to  lengthen  his  clays. 

il'l.  27.  Nil.  78.) 

H.  Y.  HiLriiECHT. 

Philadelphia,  January  1,  1893. 
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The  cunoifonn  tablets  and  stone  inscriptions,  excavated  by  the  Expedition  in 
JSTippni-,  embrace  a  period  of  abont  3350  years — c.  3800  to  c.  450'  B.  C.  Abont  one 
hundred  and  twenty  kings  of  Babylon,  Ur  and  other  cities  are  known  to  belong  to 
this  period  of  Babylonian  history.  Forty- five  of  these,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge,  have  left  pei'sonal  inscriptions  or  dociunents  dated  according  to  their  reigns 
in  Nippni-.  Several  of  these  rulers,  whose  names  were  only  partly  preserved  or  other- 
wise obscure,  or  whose  chronology  and  duration  of  reign  were  doubtful,  have  l)een 
placed  in  new  light  by  the  American  excavations,  while  others  can  now  for  the 
first  time  be  studied  from  their  own  inscriptions.  Among  other  i)oints  the  following- 
have  been  established :  The  correct  reading  of  f7/--A7/i/6  of  Isin,  instead  of  Gamil- 
JVinib-  as  heretofore;  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  King  Ihil-Sln,  or  better,  Ini- 
8iii  of  Ur,'  alread\'  discovered  by  George  Smith,'  but  not  generally  accepted  by 
Assyriologists  ;  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  Kazi-Maruttash ; '  the  coi'rect 
transcription  of  the  grouj)  Kd-d ash-man,  instead  of  the  hitherto  Ka-ara,  in  a  series  of 
Cassite  proper  names;''  the  completion  of  the  name  of  the  twenty-seventh  king  in 
the  Babylonian  list  b'  to  Shaiiashalti-Shuriasli''  (Shamash  is  deliverance),  instead  of 
the  usual  Sha<iashaUi-Burlaxli"  (Rammrin  is  deliverance);  the  completion  of  the  Cas- 
site king  [ i^a-slui  in  8-  2106,  Obv.  1.  9,^"  to  Bibeiashu,  and  the  identity  of 

the  latter  with  Bihe,^  the  son  of  Shagashalti-Shuriash;  the  first  inscription  of  the 

'  Contract  dated  in  llm  reign  of  King  Artaxerxes  I.  A  number  ot  coins,  about  one  bundred  terra  cotta  bowls 
bearing  Hebrew,  Sj-riac  and  Arabic  inscription?,  and  many  other  objects,  wliich  belong  to  the  Xippur  of  the  Christian 
era,  are  here  excluded. 

'  Hilprecht,  "  Die  Votiv-Inschrift  eines  uicht  erkanntea  Kassitenkonigs  "  in  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  81.'),  note  1. 

■'  Hilprecht,  "  Koniglni-Sin  von  Ur  "  in  Z.  A.  VII,  pp.  !i4:5-:Mi;. 

«  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  I,  p.  41. 

'"  Hilprecht,  I.  c.  pp.  310,  311. 

«  Hilprecht,  I.  c,  pp.  309,  3U,  315. 

'  Winckler,  Cntersuchiiugen  ztir  AltorieninUschen  Oeschiclde,  p.  146,  col.  ii,  0. 

*  Hilprecht,  "  Die  Ergiinzung  der  Xamen  zweier  Kassitenkonige,"  Z.  A.,  in  print. 

»  Cf.  Winckler  in  Z.  A.  II,  p.  310,  and  Unters.,  p.  30. 
'"Winckler,  Unters.,  p.  1.53. 
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kings  liaviman-slimn-umr^  aiul  his  iion  MUi.-Shl.klia ;-  unci  tlie  determination  of 
the  approximate  duration  of  tlie  reigns  of  the  Cassite  kings  Kuriyalzu,  Nazi- 
Maruttaj>h,  etc.,  their  succession  and  kinship  with  each  other.  In  addition,  the 
following  new  kings  have  been  added  b}'  the  E.vpeditiou  to  those  ab-eady  known  : 
1.  Jdusharslnil ;  2.  Bur-Sin  I;  3.  Gande ;'■  4.  Kadashman-Targu  {Kadaslunan- 
B('l)  ;   5.  Kadnr-Taryu  {Bi'l)  ;   G.  BH-mkHn-ajda. 

Intending  to  give  in  the  near  future  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  in- 
scriptions here  published.  I  confine  myself  at  present  to  the  following  points  : 

THE  OLDEST  SEMITIC  KIXGS  OF  BABYLOXIA. 

Of  the  cuneiform  insci-ii)tions  of  the  oldest  Semitic  kings  of  Babylonia  very  few 
have  been  discovered.  WInckler  recently  published  them  together  in  his  Althahy- 
lom'sche  Keilschrifttexte,  p.  22.^  Undoubtedly  to  this  ancient  period  belongs  also  the 
inscription  '  of  the  king  of  the  country  of  Guti,  /.  e.,  "  of  the  country  and  people  to  the 
east  of  the  lower  Zab,  in  the  upper  section  of  the  region  through  which  the  Adhem  and 
the  Dijrja  rivei's  flow.'"'  Various  reasons '  compel  me  to  differ  from  AVinckler's  de- 
termination as  to  the  date  of  this  inscription  by  about  2000  years,  /.  e.,  to  transfer  it 
from  the  time  of  Agum  (Winckler,  Qescluclde,  p.  82),  about  1600  B.  C,  back  to  the 
time  of  Sargon,  about  3800  B.  C. '^     Because  of  the  very  archaic  form  of  the  cunei- 

'  Hitherto  represented  only  by  a  boundary  stone  dated  in  tUe  time  of  the  kings  Uaiumaa-sUum-iddiua,  Riimmaa- 
shumusur  and  Mili-Shikhu.  Cf.  Belser  in  Beitriige  zur  Assyriolo(jk  II,  pp.  18T-'203  (quoted  hereafter  as  B.  A.)  and 
Peiser  in  Schrader's  KeUiitschriftlkhc  Bihliothek  III.  Part  1,  pp.  154-163  ((luoted  hereafter  as  K.  B.) 

■  For  the  reasons  for  identifying  the  king  of  the  inscription  PI.  29,  No.  83,  with  Mili-Siiikhu,  see  below,  p.  36. 

'  Unless  identical  -with  Gandash,  the  first  king  of  the  Cassite  dynasty.    Cf  pp.  28-30. 

*  Cf.  Winckler,  in  Schrader's  K.  B.  Ill,  Part  I,  pp.  98-lOT. 
»  Published  by  Winckler,  Z.  A.  IV,  p.  400. 

'■•  Delitzscli,  Wo  lag  das  Paradka?  pp.  23:^-237.     Cf.  Delattre,  I'Ade  occklentale  dans  les  inscriptioiis  Assyriennea. 

'  The  predominant  use  of  the  archaic  line-shaped  characters,  their  marked  agreement  witli  a  whole  series  of 
characters  on  Plates  1  to  5,  the  Semitic  speech,  and  its  whole  phraseology,  together  with  the  peculiarities  to  be  seen 
in  the  sibilants,  which  are  the  same  in  the  texts  of  Sargon  I  from  Xippur,  the  fact  that  Abu  Habba,  where  other  texts  of 
the  same  high  antiquity  have  been  disinterred,  is  the  place  of  its  discovery,  the  use  of  a  "  perforated  stone  "  as  votive 
object  for  the  inscription,  itself  a  characteristic  of  ancient  times,  ^he  mineralogic  cliaracter  of  the  stone,  and  last  of 
all — just  what  Winckler  {Z.  A.  IV,  p.  406)  is  disposed  to  regard  as  proof  of  a  later  origin — the  notably  sharp  and 
skillful  carving  of  the  inscription.  This  last  proof  is  especially  convincing,  for  it  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  oldest 
Semitic  cuneiform  inscriptions  carved  in  stone,  that  they  are  engraved  with  a  beauty  and  a  sharpness  which  are 
absent  from  those  of  later  date  (cf.  also  Ilonimel,  Geschkkte,  p.  301). 

*  It  will  not  be  objected  that  the  cuneiform  characters,  indeed,  seem  to  Indicate  a  great  antiquity,  but  that  they 
may  very  well  be  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  an  earlier  period  bj'  a  later  king.  This  has  become  a  very  favorite 
mode  of  reasoning  when  the  date  of  an  undated  inscription  is  to  be  determined  from  its  writing  (e.  g.,  Amiaud  et 
Jlechineau,  Tableau  Compare,  p.  xiii  scqq.,  Pinches,  Eebraka  VI,  p.  57),  and  serves  to  produce  a  very  cliaos  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  province  of  Babylonian  paleography.     I  think  it  opportune  to  state  here  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
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form  characters  and  of  certain  mutilated  passages,  tiiis  inscription  of  the  king  of  Guti 
presents  great  difficulties,  so  that,  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  never  been  translated,  and 
Winckler  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  composed  "apparently  in  part  in  tlie 
native  tongue  "  of  the  king  of  Guti.  Winckler  would  not  be  entirely  incorrect  if  he 
understood  by  this  "  native  tongue  "  '  the  Semitic-Babylonian  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Sargon  I,  for  the  text  is  written  in  pure  Semitic-Babylonian,  and  reads  as  follows: 
1  Z/a-si(?)-ra(?)-ah{y)  2.  da-nuni-  3.  shar  4.  Gu-ti-im  5-10.  vacant  W.  ip-ush\'^) 
•ma  12.  iddin  13.  sha  ditppa  14.  sJn'i-a  '  15.  u-sa-za-ku-ui  IG.  zikir  slium-sa 
17.  i-sa-da-ru  18.  ""Gu-ti-im  19.  "•'JSfinna  20.  ii  21.  ""Sin  22.  ishid-su  23.  li-su-ha 
24.  h  25.  zi'ra-sa  26.  li-il-gii-da  27.  //  28.  harrdu  alkat{-lcat)-su  29.  a  i-si-ir,  "Lasi- 
rab  (?),  the  mighty  king  of  Guti,  ....  has  made  and  presented  (it).  Whosoever 
removes  this  inscribed  stone  and  writes  (the  mention  of)  his  name  thereupon,  his 

a  solitary  inslauce  in  wliicli  such  an  iniilaliou  of  llic  oldei'  cuneiform  cliaracters  by  a  later  Habyloniaa  ruler  has  been 
shown  with  certaint_y.  What  is  commonly  regarded  as  sucli  may  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  carefulness  in  examining  the 
single  characters  of  the  inscriptions  in  question.  Gande's  endeavor  to  imitate  the  characters  of  earlier  Babylonian  kings 
is  to  be  judged  entirely  difterently  (see  below).  In  Babylonia  at  all  times  two  systems  of  writing — a  hieratic  and  a 
demotic — existed  side  by  side.  Tlie  latter  is  the  system  used  in  the  atlairs  of  everyday  life,  and  was  subject  to  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  change  and  development,  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  stereotyped  cuneiform  characters  of  the  Neo- 
I'abylonian  and  Persian  contract  tablets.  What  I  have  called  the  hieratic  system  of  cuneiform  writing  was  identical 
with  the  demotic  in  the  earliest  times;  but  later  was  confined  to  religious  literature  (including  seal -C3-linders)  and 
formularies  originally  Ijearing  a  religious  character  (boundary  stones,  etc  ).  Although,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
less  subject  to  change  than  the  other,  yet  it  developed  distinctly  dill'erent  forms  of  most  characters  in  the  dill'erent 
periods  of  its  history.  In  more  or  less  dependence  upon  the  material  inscrilied,  the  local  tradition  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  individual  scribe,  the  hieratic  writing  also  passed  through  a  course  of  development,  more  limited  in  extent, 
but  peculiar  to  itself  When  due  attentiim  is  given  to  these  facts  in  every  case,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  weltering 
confusion  of  early  and  late  texts,  and  of  the  critical  helplessness  which  results  from  this,  in  the  field  of  liabylonian 
paleography. 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Guti  spoke  a  Semitic  language  (cf. 
Ilommel,  Geschichte,  pp.  279,  30r>,  note  2)  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  answered,  if  we  maintain  that  the  "  perfo- 
rated stone"  was  a  gift  of  the  king  of  Guti  to  the  temple  in  Sippara  (cf  "The  Iving  of  Chana,"  Trans.  Soc.  liihl. 
Arch.  VIII,  p.  o.'52).  In  this  case  the  inscription  might  very  well  have  been  composed  in  the  Semitic  dialect  used  in 
Sippara.  I  hold,  however,  that  the  object  was  not  a.  gift  of  the  king  of  Guti  to  the  temple  of  Sippara  (observe  the 
absence  of  god  Shainash  and  the  first  [lositiou  given  to  god  Guti),  but  that  it  had  been  carried  off  as  booty  from  the 
land  of  Guti  by  one  of  the  earliest  Babyhmian  kings,  in  the  same  way  as  the  vase  of  Naiaui-Sin  (nanirnU  MiKjiin) 
and  most  of  the  vases  of  Alusharshid  (cf.  PI.  4,  1.  11,  12  :  iiamvak  Ehimli)  were  carried  to  Babylonia.  From  this  it 
certainly  would  result  that,  just  like  the  inhal)itants  of  Lulubi  (cf  Scheil,  Recucil  dc  Tnn^dux  XIV,  Ucr.  1  et  2, 
p.  104),  so  also  those  of  Guti  spoke  Semitic  and  worshiped  the  Babylonian  gods  Ninna  and  Sin,  along  with  their  prin- 
cipal national  god  Guti.  This  last  deity  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  their  country,  as  did  the  god  Asliur  to  the 
city  and  land  of  Ashur  (cf  also  Ni(a?)nna  and  Xineveh,  etc.),  and  the  god  Shiishinak  to  the  city  of  Shushinak  or 
Susa  (cf.  Ilagen  in  li.  A.  II,  p.  333). 

-  Cf.  Jensen,  iu  Schrader's  K.  B.  Ill,  Part  I,  p.  110,  note  5. 

■'  Winckler  offers  ^a.  Apparently  this  reading  results  from  an  oversight  either  on  the  part  of  Winckler  or  of  the 
ancient  scribe  ;  for  cf  PI.  1,  13  ;  PI.  2  (and  I),  14. 
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r<)iindatioii  may  Guti,  Ninua  and  Sin  tear  u[)  and  extciiiiinate  his  seed,  and  may 
whatsoever  he  undertakes  not  prosper  !  "  ' 

To  the  time  of  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin "  belongs  also  the  first  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions of  Ser-i-Pul  (SU'les  de  Zohah),  published  by  Messrs.  J.  de  Morgan  and  V. 
Scheil  in  Recuell  de  Travaux  relatifs  i)  la  Philolof//'e  et  <)  VArchi'ologie  lUjijptiennes  et 
nssyriennes  XIV,  Lrv.  1.  2,  1892,  pp.  100-106.  Both  of  these  badly  mxitilated 
inscriptions  are  written  in  a  Semitic"  dialect,  and  the  phraseology  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  king  of  Guti.  Scheil  offers  a  transliteration  and  translation  of  the 
preserved  portions.  In  regard  to  the  first  inscription  I  remark,  however,  that  col.  I, 
11:  /)  DUB  BA  AM,  can  hardly  be  read  (with  Scheil)  tc  didjham.^  The  preceding 
phrase,  mlmetum  annUutn,  "•  these  images,"  and  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Guti 
text  and  PI.  1  and  2  of  the  present  volume — duppa  shu'ii — require  a  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  connection  with  duppa.  I  therefore  regard  BA  as  the  ideogr.  for  shii'atu,' 
and  read  duppa  shu'atam{-avi),  "  this  inscribed  stone."  The  second  character  in 
col.    IF,    10,   Avhich    Scheil    does    not    recognize  {J.  c.  p.  10.5)    is   /7,"    and   the    line 

'  In  the  interpretation  I  remark  tlie  following  :  L.  3.  ilinum  is  not  to  be  regarded  independently  as  an  apposi- 
tive  representing  the  us\ial  sharru  da-num  {Stele  de  Zolu'ib  I,  col.  1,  2),  but  must  be  joined  witli  shat-  Outim,  as  "tlie 
mighty  king  of  Guti.  "  Tlie  position  of  the  adjective  before  the  substantive  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  emphasis  of  the 
adjective  (Del.  Gram.,  i.  121)  as  to  the  endeavor  to  avoid  separating  the  adjective  from  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs. 
L.  14.  Shu'a  (or  shtiwa)  is  the  older  form  from  which  shii'atn,  resp.  shu'i'itii,  has  been  derived.  Cf.  Arabic  htiwa, 
Del.  Oram.,  g  57,  and  .Tiiger,  in  B.  A.  I,  p.  481  seq.  L.  l."».  17.  usazakuni,  isaUiru  are  not  present  tenses  of  the 
stems  III2  and  L  respective!}'  (=  utsazakuni,  itaalaru).  but,  in  consideration  of  1.  39,  are  to  bo  regarded  as  111,  and  Ii 
-^  ushazakuni  {Stele  de  Zohab  I,  12)  =  ushazzakuiii  =^  ushanzaku  -f  ni  (Del.  Oram.,  §  79  ■;)  and  ishataru.  Sh 
between  two  vowels,  or  with  an  m  following,  was  apparently  pronounced  as  s  (cf  also  PL  1  and  2).  The  root  of 
vsazakii  is  ■];:  or  p;:,  II  U.  30,  42,  «, /(Jensen,  Kosmologie,  p.  339),  not  ii"D  (Scheil,  I.  c,  p.  108).  It  means  "to  be  in 
motion,  to  move"  (intr.).  Cf.  naziktu,  I[  R.  23,  G.5,  e,f,  synon.  oidaltu.  "door  "  =  "lhat  which  moves  (on  a  hinge);" 
izzuk  mulmuUu  (Creation  Tablet  IV,  101),  "the  spear  quivered."  Ill,  ^  "  to  move  (trans.),  to  remove."  This 
meaning  is  supported  by  parallel  passages,  as  V  R.  33,  col.  VIII,  42  :  manna  ska  itabnlu  (Jensen,  in  Schrader's  R.  B., 
Ill,  Part  I.  p.  1.V2,  note  3)  sJiiimishir  khna  shumi'a  ishaturu,  "  Whoever  carries  oft"  (the  tablet)  and  writes  his  name  as 
my  name."  L.  1<>.  The  sign  ffis/i— dialect,  for  MU— signifies  apparently  ssiru  (Sargon  Cyl.,  1.  .50).  Cf  Jensen, 
Z.  A.  I,  p.  184.  L.  2;j.  U»ii/ia  =  lissuka,  no:.  Cf.  PI.  2,  20  (PI.  1,  31  :  Ussti/ju).  For  the  a  of  the  3d  pers.  masc. 
plur.,  cf.  Del.  Givn/i.,  §  90,  c.  L.  2(5.  ;<-<7(sic  !  =  Briinnow,  I.e.,  4841)-(/u-da=  Ulknt/i,  cf  PI.  2,  23.  PI.  1,  24 
reads  in  its  place  li-il-gu-tu  z^Ulknlu,  Oph.  Cf  the  corresponding  Sumerian  phrase  at  the  close  of  tlie  inscription  of 
Kadasltman-Turgu,  PI.  24,  No.  (>3.  L.  28  is  uncertain.  The  second  character  I  regard  as  DI  =  «;/>A«,  and  the 
third  character,  kat  (Briinnow,  List,  2701),  a  phonetic  compliment.  According  to  the  scribe's  method  of  writing,  we 
should  expect  but  one  word  on  this  line.  L.  2J).  a  mr=^a  Uhir,  Pra't.  I,  of  -ib?-.  Ct.  Ill  R.  01,  No.  2,  14  :  alkat 
uii'ili  la  isJisfdr,   "the  business  {Handel  and  Wandel,  Del.)  of  the  land  may  not  prosper." 

-  Thus,  correctly,  Scheil,  I.  c,  p.  105.     The  second  is  considerably  younger. 

•'  Also  the  features  of  the  king  Auu-bamni  of  Lulubi,  carved  together  with  the  inscription  in  the  rock,  are  mani- 
festly Semitic. 

*  Scheil  translates  ••  cctte  tablette,"  but  adds  "cette"  only  from  the  general  contest. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  read  directly  ahu,  and  the  two  characters  must  be  transcribed  as  shu  am.  Cf  also  Amiaud, 
in  Z.  A.  II,  p.  292. 

''  No.  73  in  Amiaud  et  ilOchineau,  Tableau  compare,  must  be  corrected  accordingly. 
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reads  li-il-ku-du  =  lllkutn.  The  second  inscription  (strle  de  (Jheikh-Khhi)  is,  in 
nij  estimation,  misunderstood  by  Scheil.  There  is  no  (jiiestion  of  '*  restoration,"  ' 
but  oF  the  first  erection  of  the  image. 

To  this,  the  already  known  material  touching-  the  oldest  Semitic  period,  has 
come  now  to  be  added  PI.  1-7.  The  above  i-emarks  upon  the  texts  of  the  kings  of 
Giiti  and  Lullubi  open  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  of  these  new  texts.  The 
following  notes  supply  all  that  still  needs  to  be  added. 

The  excavations  have  brought  to  light  six  inscribed  objects  of  Sargon  I :  two 
brick  stamps  of  baked  clay,  the  fragment  of  a  thii'd,  and  thiee  door  sockets.  The 
brick  stamps -'are  made  from  the  same  mould.  The  inscription  (PI.  3,  No.  o)  reads 
as  follows:  \.  Shav-ya-ni-shar-dll  2.  shar  o.  A-(ji(-(Je''  A.hrit.i  (BA-GIM)  .5.  hit 
6.  '■^"Bi'l,  "Shai-ganisharali,  king  of  Agade,  builder''  of  the  temple  of  Bel."  Judging 
from  their  appearance,  these  brick  stamps  were  never  practically  used,  but  were  pre- 
sented b}'  Sargon  as  temple-olfei'ings  to  Bi'^l  in  conunemoration  of  his  work  ;  or  per- 
haps they  were  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  structure  erected  by  him,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  later  clay  c^'linders.^  That  others  which  wei-e  of  the  same  form  as  these 
were  used  for  stamping  bricks  can  neither  be  proved  nor  denied. ' 

Of  greater  importance  are  the  door  sockets,  which  contain  the  longest  inscriptions 
of  Sargon  thus  for  known.  Two  of  these  are  exactly  alike  in  their  contents  (PI.  2). 
The  inscription  of  the  third  (  Pi.  1  )  ditfers  somewhat.  PI.  2,  as  the  more  important, 
reads  as  follows:  1.  ^'"S/iar-f/a-n.t\s}iar-nli  2.  imir  Itti\-tl)-''"Bi'l  3.  da-nmn  i,  sJiai' 
5.  A-ga-deP  (J.  /)  7.  su"-ii-la-U  8.  ''"Bd  9.  hini  10.  E-lur'  11.  7jd  ""  fh-l  12.  in 
JVijJj^ur''',  etc.,'' ''  Sharganisharrdi,  son  of  Itti-Bi''l,  the  mighty  king  of  Agade  and  of  the 
dominion  (?)  ....  of  Bel,  builder  of  Ekui',  temj^le  of  Br^l  in  Nippur."  From  this  text 
we  learn  the  interesting  fact  that  Sargon's  father  was  Itti-Bel  ("  With-Bel ").'    Inas- 

'  iis/aiz  iifvei'  signifies  •'  to  rcslciic."  Imt  "  lu  set  up  ,"  inmnd  liibnii.  ;is  ScUeil  tiauscribes,  could  ucver  be  (Gi;iin- 
niar  !?  )  the  Babylonian  or  even  Lulubilie  e(iuivak'nt  for  ■•■alors  iiu'  elle  touibait. " 

-'  The  cuneiform  characters  have  been  executed  in  relief,  and  are  larger  at  the  base  than  at  the  lop.  ]My  copy 
gives  the  exact  size  of  the  characters  at  the  base,  while  the  photographic  reproduction  illustrates  the  size  at  the  top. 

■'  Biiiiu  means  to  build  sonictliing  or  to  Iiuild  at  something  that  already  existed,  i.  c,  to  add  to  it  or  to  restore  it  if 
it  was  in  ruins.     All  that  we  can  say  of  Sargon  is  that  he  was  a  builder  of  the  temple,  but  not  its  first  builder. 

*  "  One  of  the  cylinders  from  liabylon,  now  in  the  r>ritish  Museum,  was  not  found,  as  I  was  able  to  learn  from  the 
man  who  discovered  it,  in  a  corner,  but  in  a  niche  in  the  side  of  a  long  wall  "  (Peters;. 

■'  Winckler's  doubts  (^Gesch.,  p.  2Ci)  are  dissipated  by  tlie  evidence  of  the  phrases  bimi  hit  B<i  and  bi'ini  Eknr  bit 
Bci  in  Nippur  (Plates  1-3). 

"  Briinnow,  I.  c,  802  (.Jensen).  The  signiticanr-e  of  sidali  (or  plur.  siditli  ?  )  is  not  certain.  Is  ^770  (,Jer.  30,  4) 
to  be  compared  V 

'This — not  E-shur  (Delil/.sch,  (iesch.,  ]>.  33) — was  the  name  of  the  teujple  of  Bel  in  Nippur.  Cf.  .Jensen,  A'os- 
iiinloijie,  pp.  18G  si'y.,  t'.Mi  scq. 

«  For  the  rest,  cf  pp.  10,  13,  14. 

'Perhaps  shortened  from  Itli-Bil-bitUita,  "With  Bel  is  life  "  (Strassmaier.  Xabon.  4ij(j,  13;  Cumbijs.  373,  10).  Cf. 
the  similar  formations  Itti-.Unrdi/k  (■JVubu,  ■Shaiiidsh,  -Gnla,  tile. )-baliit_u  in  the  Contract  literature. 
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much  as  the  lattei-  does  not  Ijear  the  title  of  king,  we  may '  see  thefcin  a  contirma- 
tion  of  the  legencP  of  Sargon,  1.  2,  a-hl  ul  i-di  aim  abi-la  i-ra-ml  sha-da-a,  "my 
father  I  know  not,  whereas  the  brother  of  my  father  inhabits  the  mountain,"  viz.,  that 
Sargon,  being  of  an  infcrioi-  birth  on  his  father's  side,  was  a  usurper. 

My  use  of  Shargdni-shar-aU  as  identical  with  Shar-gi-na — known  from  the  in- 
scriptions of  JS^abuna'id  as  the  fiither  of  IS^aram-Sin — i-crpiires  a  word  of  explanation. 
Sayee,'  Ilommel  '  and  Tiele  '  have  never  called  in  rpiestion  the  identity  of  the  two 
names,  reading  the  name  of  our  king  as  Shar-r/a-nf,  and  regarding  shar  aU  as  his  first 
title.  Similarly  Pinches  distinguished  between  the  name  and  the  title,  at  first"  inter- 
preting the  latter  with  M<''nant  as  lugal-la//,  "the  messenger  king,"  but  afterwards" 
with  Hommel  as  shar  (ill,  "king  of  the  city."  Mi'-nant""  and  Oppeil,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  that  Shar-ga-ni-sluir-luh  (Menant),  or  8har{Bl>i)-(j(i-ni-shar-imsi  (0])]iQvi'), 
ov  Shar(IIi.r,  Bin)-ga-ni-sliar-ali  ((Jppert"')  is  to  be  i-cgarded  as  one  word,  contain- 
ing only  the  name  of  the  king.  More  recently  Wincklei-,"  adopting  Oppert's  view, 
reads  the  name  Slmr-ga-ni-sliar-inah/izi.  He  considers  the  identity  of  this  name  with 
Sai'gon  as  an  open  question,  whilst  (Jjjpert  holds  it  to  be  simply  an  inadmissible 
plaisanterie?-  It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  induced  Oppert  to  regard  Shar-ga-ni  as 
identical  with  Bin-ga-ni.^''  The  syllabic  value  of  bin  for  the  sign  SHAR  is  unproven, 
and  in  itself  improbable."     On  the  other  hand,  I  share  the  view  of  Oppert-Menant  in 

'  This  conclusion  is  very  probable,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  as  the  title  of  king  is  very  frequently  omitted  when 
the  names  of  the  fathers  of  Cassite  kings  are  referred  to,  although  they  are  Ivnowu  to  have  been  "kings." 

-  Although  evidently  containing  history  interwoven  witli  legend,  it  is  nevertheless  historically  important,  as  giving 
expression  to  the  Babylonian  conception  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Sargon.  Its  value  increases  in  proportion  as 
we  find  in  it  statements  which  are  proven  from  other  sources  to  be  correct.  Incidentally,  it  may  l)e  remarked  that  on 
account  of  the  mention  of  the  fither's  brother  in  the  "Legend,"  and  because  of  Sargon's  own  statement  concerning 
Itti-B81,  the  clause  abi  ul  id i  can  only  be  regarded  as  meaning  that  Sargon  did  not  know  his  father  personally,  since 
the  latter  was  dead  (Tiele,  I.  c,  p.  114),  or  for  various  reasons  was  compelled  to  keep  himself  iu  concealment. 

'■'CL  c.  g..  R.  P-.  I,  p.  ,5 

*  I.  c,  p.  30-2  seq. 

U.  c,  p.  488,  note  1. 

"  P.  S.  B.  A.  VI,  pp.  11-13,  68  seg.     Cf.  V,  pp.  8,  0,  12  ;  VII,  pp.  G.j-71.     Trans.  S.  B.  A.  VHI.  [ip.  347-3ol. 

'  P.  S.  B.  A..  VIII,  pp.  243  seq. 

*  Rechcrchea  stir  la  Glyptique  orientaU,  p.  74.     P.  S.  B.  A.  .Tauuary  5,  1884. 
'  Collection  de  Clercq.,  Xo.  46,  p.  .'JO. 

■»  Z.  A.  Ill,  p.  124. 

"  Gesch..  pp.  39,  327,  and  Sclirader's  A'.  /;.  Ul,  Part  1,  p.  lUl  **.     Cf.  Unlers..  p.  44  seq. 

'-  Z.  A.  Ill,  p.  124.  Ibid.  :  "  quoiqne  roi  d' Agade,  il  n'est  pits  plus  Sargon,  que  les  empheur.i  Louis  et  Lothaire  ne 
soiU  un  mime  perso/inagc."  Winckler's  article  in  Recue  d'  Assyriolngi,-  II  (quoted  in  Unfera.,  p.  79,  note  4),  was  un- 
fortunately not  accessible  to  me. 

"  In  the  name  Bi-in-gani-shariiU  on  a  seal  cylinder,  published  by  Menant,  Olyptiquc  I,  PI.  I,  No.  1.  Cf  Winckler, 
Althahylonische  Keilschrifftixte  (quoted  as  A.  A'.),  No.  fifi. 

"  Even  if  it  was  proved  that  SHAR  has  the  value  of  bin  iu  a  few  cases,  il  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  the 
character  this  exceptional  value  in  a  Semitic  word  list  (V  R.  41,  1.  29,  a,  b).     Cf  p.  18,  note  4. 
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regard  to  the  close  connection  of  these  three  words  as  constituting  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  read  accordingly  fS/iar</(lni-s7utr-i'ili  as  one  word.  Foi',  as  Oppert  i^roperly 
states,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  name  simply  Shar-ga-ni,  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
the  parallel  passages  of  the  oldest  Semitic  cuneiform  texts,  in  this  case  we  should  ex- 
pect the  two  parts  ( Sharr/diii  and  sJidr-dli)  to  be  separated  by  a  line.  Only  individual 
words,  or  two  expressions  very  intimately  connected,^  as  "son  of  Itti-Bel,"  "temple 
of  Bi*l,"  "in  Nippui',"  ai'e  written  together  without  this  separating  line."  Titles  ai'e 
not  considered  to  stand  in  such  close  connection  with  their  antecedent  proper  names. 
But.  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  two  French  scholars,  I  maintain  the  identity  of 
Sargon  and  jShargatu'-sJiar-dli  t^ov  the  following  reasons: 

1.  By  the  side  of  the  long  names  of  kings  and  private  individuals  we  find — at 
least  in  the  last  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  of  Babylonian  histor}!- — abbreviated 
forms  in  use.  The  lists  of  kings  and  the  contract  tablets,  not  to  mention  other  pas- 
sages, furnish  ample  proof.  Cf.  e.  {/.  Ki-an  (List  b  )  with  Kl-av-ni-hi  (List  a,  Rev.)  ; 
Kir-gal  (lj\fit\i)  with  Kir-gal-dara-har  ;  A-daro  (List  b)  with  A-dara-kalam-ma  ; 
Bibe  (List  b)  with  Bi-be-la-slu'i  '  (PI.  2G,  No.  70)  ;  Kah-ti-ia  abil-slm  sha  Tuh-ni-e-a,'' 
with  Kahti-il<hu-3fardu'k  ahil-shu  sha  JS^ah/l-tah-ui-H-^ur,''  among  hundreds  of  similar 
exam^jles.'  It  is  therefore  highly  jn-obable  that  at  some  future  time  we  shall  find 
the  abbreviated  form  Sharo-ani  even  on  Saruon's  own  monuments. 

2.  It  was  especially  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  king  famous  above  all  others, 
and  who  so  early  became  the  hero  of  })opular  story,  that  the  longer  name  should  so"* 
be  abbreviated  in  the  mouth  of  the  peo})le,  and,  linall}^,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible,  explained  after  the  method  of  'folk  etymology',''  a*^  Sharru-h'nu,  '"the 
true  king."  Moreover.  Pinches  '"  has  pointed  out.  by  comparison  of  Sumer.  Imrguia  == 
Assyr.  l-url-am'i,  gishlin='  l-isJ/l-ann,  that  the  sign  GI  (ge)  was  originally  pronounced 
as  ga,  and  that  the  Hebr.    pJ~l?  represents  this  older  pronunciation.'^ 

'  lu  this  respect  the  writer  of  the  stek  dc  Zohiib  is  freer.  Cf.,  however,  sha  dup/m,  which  is  always  writtcu  on 
one  line  even  iu  the  Sar2;on  inscriptions  from  Kippur  and  in  that  of  the  king  of  Guti. 

■  Cf.  PI.  1,  1.  :],  11,  24;  PI.  3,  1.  1,  2,  11,  12,  23  ;  PI.  3,  No.  3,  1.  1  ;  Xo.  4,  1.  1,  3. 

■^  Winckler,  Unters..  p.  14G,  col.  I,  4.     For  List  a,  cf  ihid.,  p.  14.5. 

*  Ililprccht,  "  Die  Ergiinzuna;  der  Namen  zweier  Kassiteukonige,"  in  Z.  A.  VIII,  iu  print. 

•'  Strassniaier.  Xidio/i.  133,  4. 

''  Slrassmaier,  Xiboii.  132.  4.     Cf.  Peisei',  Ai/s  dciii  naiyloiiiscJun  MecJitslebcii  I,  p.  11. 

'The  same  principle  of  abhrevialing  names  in  everyday  use  occurs  among  nearly  all  ancient  nations.  Cf.  e.  g., 
Erman,  ^^y/i/p/ni  vnd  ^t^ijypixches  Lthi'n  im  Alhrtuiii,  p.  233  ;  also  the  Hebrew  dictionaries  ;  Fick,  Vie  (jria'hisclu'u  l\r- 
soniunanuii  :  O.  Crusius,  Nenf  Jahrhuclter,  185)1.  pp.  38.5-394  :  "  Die  Anwendung  von  Volluamen  und  Kurznamen  bei 
derselben  Person."     For  the  last  two  references  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Prof.  W.  A.  Lamberton. 

'  Shiirijiiiii,   •■  the  powerful."     See  p.  18,  note  4. 

'  Hommel,  GescJi..  p.  301. 
1"  P.  S.  B.  A.,  VII,  p.  ()T  .Ufj. 
"  Cf  Homme),  I.  c,  p.  303. 
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3.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  regard  Sai-gon,  father  of  Naram-Sin,  as 
"perhaps  an  invention  of  legend."'  But  were  he  one  of  the  best  known  and 
mightiest  rulei's  of  the  olden  time,"  it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  monuments  of 
his  would  be  found  in  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Ni])pur, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  texts  of  his  time 'ever  found  has  been  brought  to 
light.  Where  inscriptions  of  his  less  known  son  I^arum-Sin,  and  of  the  hitherto 
altogether  unknown  Alusharshid,  have  been  discovered,  it  was  a  ^^v'or/ probable  that 
inscriptions  of  ShargJna=  ShargP7ia=  /Shargani(a)  would  also  come  to  light. 
Therefore  the  very  absence  of  the  name  in  the  inscriptions  there  discovered  is,  in 
itself,  a  proof  that  the  ancient  king  whose  name  commences  with  Shargnni,  and  who 
is  represented  by  six  inscriptions,  is  no  other  than  Sargon,  the  father  of  Naram-Sin. 
From  this  it  Ibllows  naturally  that  the  latei-  Hharg^an  was  merely  an  abbreviation  of 
Shargani-sliar-i'iU. 

According  to  Oppert,  the  name  signifies  "mighty  is  the  king  of  the  city."  ' 
There  were  also  found  in  Nippur  two  l)iick  stamps  of  NarAm-Sin,  son  of  Sargon 

1.  Both  contain  the  same  legend.  The  moulds,  however,  that  were  used  in  making 
them  differ  slightly  in  size  and  shape.     The  inscription  reads:  1.  ^^"JVar,hn-''^"Sm 

2.  hini  3.  hit  ''"7>''"Z,  "  Naram-Siu,  builder  of  the  temple  of  B.'l."  If  we  may  base 
an  argument  on  the  place  in  which  the  stamps  were  found,  as  to  the  location  of 
Naram-Sin's  building,  we  might  conclude  tliat  he  built  a  shrine  immediately  on  the 
canal  south  from  the  Zigqurratu,  whilst  his  iather  confined  himself  in  his  building 
to  the  cast  side   of  the  temple    platform.     In    any  case,   from  the  contents  of  the 

'  Winckler,  Gesi-Ii.,  p.  ?S. 

-  As  is  proved  by  thu  inscriptions  of  XMbiina'id,  wliere  lie  is  called  "king  of  Babylon  ",  Iiy  the  "Legend  of  Sar- 
gon," the  Tablet  of  Omens  IV  R.  :n,  and  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  List  V  H.  44,  18,  </,  !>.  Ilommel,  who 
reads  erroneously  Lugdl-r/iri/nui  (I.  i.-,,  pp.  301,  :!0r,  note  4)  in  the  last  quoted  pass.ige,  distinguishes  Sargon  of  the  list 
as  Sargon  11,  c.  2000  B.C.,  from  the  ancient  Sargon  1.  His  arguments  are  not  convincing  (cf.  also  WincUlcr,  Unters.,  p.  45, 
note  2).  It  is  especially  "  the  historical  background  of  the  work  "— tlic  mention  of  Elam,  Guti,  etc.,  at  such  an  early 
period,  which  is  the  most  valuable  evidence  for  the  high  antiquity  and  reliability  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
astrological  work.     Cf.  my  remarks  in  connection  with  the  inscriptions  of  the  king  of  Guti  and  Alusharshid. 

■'  Si.\  inscriptions  of  Shnr'jinii-iihar-iiU,  two  of  Nuram-Sin,  and  sixty-one  inscrilied  vases  (or  fragments)  of 
Alusharshid. 

'  Z.  A.  Ill,  p.  121.  Cf.  V  R.  41,  2'.i  a.  h.-.  sh<ir-'jii-nii  =  dai,iiii.  Shanjann  is  a  noun  formation  in  .>«  (Uelitzsch, 
Grain.,  \  G.5,  No.  Oo)  from  a  root  shim'igu,  which  seems  to  mean  "  to  be  powerful,  miglity."  Cf.  the  Hebr.  proper  name 
J'"^t^.  Likewise  the  aames  Biiigani-shar-i'iU  and  Al-usharskid  contain  the  formative  element  nlu.  There  are  reasons 
for  identifying  Uiis  I'dii  (Alu)  witli  Alii  '•',  used  as  an  ideogram  for  "  Babylon  "  by  Nebuchadrezzar  H  (misunderstood 
by  Delitzsch,  W.r/erhuc/i.  p.  0).  Cf.  Ililprecht,  The  Sunday  Sc/iodI  Times,  '[9^2,  'So.  20,  p.  ZOQ  seq.  Nebuchadrezzar 
uses  even  mah'izii  alone  {nrhs)  for  "Babylon."  Cf  e.  rj.Wl.  34  {Z.  A.  \l,  p.  142-44),  col.  I,  13:  zanan  mahi'izi, 
"to  adorn  the  City"  (i.  e.  Babylon,  not  •■die  Stiidte,"  Winckler  in  Schrader's  K.  />.  Ill,  Part  2,  p.  39).  For  the 
use  of  Alu  without  /(,  cf.  below  Kish  (^Kishshatu). 
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inscriptions  of  Sargon  and  ^arani-.Sin  it  Iblluws  that  the  dominions  of  botli  included 
Nippur.^ 

The  list  of  ninet^'-two  garments,  PI.  G,  was  found  near  the  inscriptions  of  Naram- 
Sin.  As  it  is  written  in  Semitic  (cf.  I.  G,  rahUum),  and  as,  paleographically,  tliere  is 
no  objection  to  such  a  conclusion,  it  belongs  probably  to  Narani-Sin,  or,  in  any  case,  to 
one  of  the  earliest  Semitic  kings  of  Babylonia. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to  the  interesting  and  important  ftict  that 
the  fragment  of  another  vase  (or  probably  of  several)  was  discovered  in  the  same 
deep-lying  stratum  as  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  and  Alusharshid,  and  close  by  them. 
This  fragment  -  contains  the  statement  that  '• -E'/t-te(mr/«)-».a,  patesi '■  of  Shii'purla," 
presented  the  vase  to  Bi'l  of  j^ippur.  AVhen  to  this  we  add  tliat  a  vase  of  N'aram- 
Sin,^  and  anothei-  of  Alusharshid,  as  I  have  been  infuruied,  was  found  in  Tello,  we  may 
safely  conclude:  1.  That  the  dominion  of  Sargon,'  Naram-Sin  and  of  their  immediate 
successors  (or  predecessors  '  )  extended  also  over  the  whole  of  South  Babylonia'' 
(at  any  rate,  as  far  as  Shirpurla  ').  2.  That  the  chronology  of  the  oldest  Semitic 
rulers  of  Babylonia  is  approximately  the  same^  as  that  of  the  earliest  patesis  of 
Shirpurla.  3.  That  the  ''  kings  of  Shirpurla"  are  earlier  than  Sargon  (or  Alusharshid  '). 
It  was  api)arently  Sargon  I  or  Alusharshid  who  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Shirpiu'la.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  statement  of  all  my 
reasons.     They  will  be  found  in  full  elsewhere. 

To  the  early  Semitic  rulers  of  Babylonia  already  known  must  now  be  added,  in 
consequence  of  the  discoveries  at  Nippur,  King  URU-MU-USH,  as  his  name 
is  written.  Xot  less  than  sixty-one  fragments  of  different  vases  ol"  his  have 
been  excavated  I'rom  the  temple. 

As  to  the  material  of  the  vases  cf.  Table  of  Contents.  The  fact  that  they  were 
found  close  to  the  momnnents  of  Sargon,  that  like  them  they  are  written  in  Semitic, 
that  the  i)hraseology  of  PI.  4,  1.  11,  VI  is  ver}'  similar  to  lines  6,  7  of  the  vase  inserip- 

'  Cf.  above,  p.  lo,  note  5,  and  p.  So,  note  3. 

-  It  will  be  published  iu  Vol.  I,  Part  2. 

'  I  hold  that  the  change  of  the  title  of  lugal  into  pulcsi  in  the  case  of  the  princes  of  Shirpurla  is  an  indication  of 
their  political  dependence  (Ilonnuel,  I.  <■..  p.  290).  Jenseu'.s  view  (Schrader's  A'.  D.  Ill,  Part  1,  pp.  0-8)  is  some- 
what difl'erent. 

*  According  to  Oppert.     Cf.  Honimel,  Gesrh..  pp.  290,  note  1,  309. 
'  See  my  remarks  in  connection  with  the  texts  of  Alusharshid. 

6  Cf.  Ilommel,  I.  c,  pp.  290,  311. 

'  Winckler's  sujrgestion  that  Shirpurla  is  not  identical  with  the  modern  Tello  or  [lart  of  these  ruius  (Gisch.,  pp. 
24,  31,  note  1,  44,  320),  but  that  it  lay  in  North  Baliylonia,  is  quite  improbable,  to  me  even  impossible. 

*  In  this  I  sliirhtly  difter  from  Ilominel  {I.  c,  p.  290),  who  places  Sargon  and  NaramSia  a  little  later  than  the 
oldest  patesis  of  Shirpurla. 
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tion  of  jSTai-nm-Sin,  tluit  palcographlcally  they  show  tlie  cliai'aetcristic  features  of  the 
inscrii)tioiis  of  Sargon  and  his  son,  all  this  points  to  tlie  first  half  of  the  fourth  mil- 
lennium as  the  approximate  date  when  ihey  were  wi-itten.  As  the  language  ol'  the 
inscriptions  is  Semitic,  I  i-egard  the  name  of  the  Uing  also  as  Semitic  and  read  ten- 
tatively Alu-usJtarshid,'  i.  e.,  "He  (some  deity)  founded  the  city." - 

The  discovered  inscriptions  of  this  king  may  be  classed  in  four  groups,  consist- 
ing of  thirteen,  eleven,  six  and  three  lines  respectively.  Only  three  of  the  three  line 
legends'  have  been  ])reserved  intact.  Though  not  a  single  complete  text  of  the  six- 
line  insci'iptions  has  been  cxcavatctl,  yet  the  faint  traces  to  be  seen  in  the  third-line 
of  PI.  IV,  Xo.  13,  and  the  space  left  for  tlie  restoi-ation  of  the  text,  justify  my  read- 
ing of  PI.  5,  Xo.  G,  1.  1-3.  The  fragment  reproduced  on  PI.  5,  Xo.  10,  is  the  only 
remnant  of  an  eleven-line  inscription  found  at  Xippur.  It  is  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar to  the  thirteen-line  inscrii^tions,  with  this  ditference  only  that  1.  11,  12  of  the 
latter,  in  namralc  Elamti  ",  were  omitted.  The  inscription  of  thirteen  lines  has  l)een 
reconstructed  from  eleven  fragments,  three  of  which  (PI.  Ill,  Fragm.  8891,  8892, 
a,  b)  belonged  to  a  lai-ge  dolomite  vase  and  formed  the  basis  of  my  text.  Eighteen 
fragments  of  all  the  excavated  vases  may  confidently  '  be  referred  to  this  group.  The 
long  inscription,  of  which  some  of  the  shorter  ones  are  possibly  abbreviations,'  reads  : 
1.  A-na  2.  '" BH  3.  Mu-uslmrtlud  4.  sliar  5.  Kialisliata  6.  )-nu  7.  Elamtu'^' 
Q.  ti    9.  Ba-ra-'-se''    10.   iiura  11.  in  n<nN-m-a/>"    VI.  Elamti''    13.  iddin  (A-MU- 

'  Cf.  Bnamow,  I.  c,  5033,  oOGS. 

"-  Cf.  Hilprecht,  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  31.J,  note  1,  and  Pinches,  T/ie  Academy,  Septemljer  5,  1891,  p.  199.  Even  if  tbe  name 
be  transliterated  Urumush,  it  maybe  Semitic.  In  tbis  case  the  Orcluimns  of  Ovid  (.Mciairt.,  4,  212)  offer.'?  itself  for  com- 
parison. 

■'  In  spite  of  their  identical  contents  I  reproduced  two  of  them  (PI.  5,  Nos.  7  and  8),  because  of  tbe  slight  differ- 
ence in  tbe  form  of  the  characters  USII  and  sharru.  and  because  we  do  not  possess  a  superabundant  supply  of  tests 
dating  from  that  ancient  period  to  wliicb  tliey  belong.  The  sign  published  on  PI.  'i,  No.  9,  and  resembling  the  Old 
Babylonian  character  for  ilu,  "god,"  is  found  on  the  bottom  of  a  third  vase  of  tbe  three  line  group,  and  is,  no  doubt, 
merely  a  "trade-mark." 

*  I  include  here  only  those  fragments  of  whicli  portions  of  1.  5-13  have  been  preserved.  Some  of  the  other  frag- 
ments, however,  probablj'  belong  to  the  same  group. 

^  Necessary  because  of  limited  space. 

"  This  word  has  been  variously  translated.  Ticle  (Ocsch.,  p.  115)  and  others  before  and  since  changed  namrak  into 
Apirak,  a  city  mentioned  on  the  tablet  of  omens,  col.  II,  12-14.  Ilommel  {Gesch.,  pp.  279,  309)  translates  it  "  polished 
work,"  whilst  Winckler  (GfscJi.,  p.  38)  is  content  to  render  it  simply  "work."  Bvit  all  tbis  is  mere  guesswork. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  word  has  been  found  thus  far  only  in  tlirce  passages,  in  tbe  above  text  of  Alusbarsbid,  on  tbe 
vase  of  Naram-Sin  and  in  Gudea  B,  col.  6,  G6.  In  the  last  passage  we  read  1.  G4-(i9  :  S's/'  KU  ""'An-s/ia-a/i  Nima  '•' 
mu-sig  nam-ra  nga-bi  dl'".i>r2sin-gir-su-r(i  E-ninnu-a  iiiu-na-ni-lur,  "With  (his)  weapon  be  smote  tbe  city  of  Ansban  in 
Elam,  brought  its  spoil  into  Eninnu  to  Ningirsu."  Cf  Jensen  (A'.  B.  Ill,  Part  1,  pp.  38,  39)  on  tbis  passage.  The 
latter's  hesitation  about  the  reading  A7m« '■',  "Elam"  (exactly  so  written  above),  and  the  meaning  of  namrnk  is 
unnecessary.  As  early  as  eight  years  ago,  Aniiaud,  with  liis  wonted  insight,  conceived  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
vi'ord  {Z.  K.  I,  p.  24it).     Whether  it  is  Sumeriau  or  Semitic  remains  to  be  determined.     As  we  do  not  possess  long 
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SHUB),'  '■  Alushai-shid,  king  of  Kislishatu,  presented  (it)  to  Bi'l  from  tlie  si)oil  of 
Eiam,  when  he  had  subjugated  Elain  and  Baia'se." 

Tlic  inscription  is  of  liistorical  importance.  "We  learn  from  it,  tliat  King  Ahi- 
sharshid  sul)dned  Elani  and  the  country  of  Bara'se,  doubtless  in  close  proximity 
to  it,-  and  that  in  the  Ijooty  he  cairied  dfi"  to  Babylonia  a  number  of  costly 
marble  vases.  Part  of  them  he  dedicated  to  Bt'l  of  Xippur,  and  part,  jjerhaps,  to 
Shamash  of  Sippara,  'after  lirst  having  engraved  upon  most'  of  them  in  beautiful 
clear-cut  characters  his  name  and  the  occasion  of  the  gift.  The  inscription  suftices 
to  show  that  Alusharshid  was  a  mighty  rulei',  who  in  courage  and  adventurous  spirit 
was  not  second  to  Xarain-Sin.  But  it  also  oilers  most  welcome  material  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  dominion  of  the  oldest  Semitic  rulers.  It  furnishes  addi- 
tional support  to  Tide's  view  (GescJi.,  p.  11-1),  and  at  the  same  time  proves  that 
Winckler's  conception  of  the  Ijeginning  of  the  North  Bal)ylonian  history  and  of  the 
extent  of  Sargon's  em]nre  (GescJi.,  p.  88)  is  incorrect.  Winckler  proceeds  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  deeds  of  Sargon,  as  reported  in  the  tal)let  of  omens  and 
in  the  "legend,"  are  purely  legendary.  Hommel  also  {GescJi.,  p.  306  seq.)  is  ham- 
pered by  similar  prejudices.  That  Xar.'im-Sin  was  in  the  possession  of  South  Baby- 
lonia is  demonstrated  by  his  building  in  Xippur  (Jxhii  h'lt  Bel),  and  by  his  vase 
found  in  Tello,  and  is  furthermore  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  his  successful 
operations  in  Magan,'  which,  according  to  Winckler,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Arabia.  A  vase  of  the  Semitic  king  of  Guti,''  belonging  to  this  same 
ancient  period,  which  was  probably  carried  by  a  victorious  Babylonian  king  as  trophy 
to  Sippara,  points  to  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  oldest  Xorth  Babylonian  rulei's 

descriptions  of  campaigns  ill  Snincrian,  it  cannot  be  surprising  tliat  tlic  word  does  not  occur  otherwise  in  Sumerian 
inscriptions,  which  deal  mostly  with  religious  all'airs  and  accounts  of  Imildings.  In  favor  of  a  Semitic  etymology,  to 
which  I  incline,  it  may  be  said  :  (1)  That  the  word  "  looks  vcrj'  muclr  like  an  original  mformation  of  a  root  1"iO  " 
(Jensen)  and  (2)  that  it  is  twice  found  in  the  Semitic  inscriptions  of  tbe  oldest  North  Babylonian  rulers. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  read  a-inuru  and  to  be  derived  from  ainiiru  willi  the  meaning  of  "crsehen  "  ([lonuuel,  Geac/i., 
p.  30i),  i.  e.,  "to  dedicate"  (Pinches,  Trans.  S.  B.  A.  VIII,  p.  a.jO).  Cf.  Amiaud,  Z.  A.  II,  p.  206,  and  .lenscn  in 
Schrader's  K.  B.  III.  Part  1,  p.  26,  note  *".  For  s/uib  ^  luvh)  uu  ^  nadit  (mj,  cf.  niJ,  "gift,"  Ezek.  xvi.  33),  cf.  Tall- 
quist,  Biihyloniisdie  Scheii/ntiigsbrie/e.  p.  !l. 

-  Nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  at  present.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  read  Parti'se.  Cf.  Uie  name  of  the  mountain 
Ba-ti-ir  (stele  de  Zolu'ib  I,  col.  I.  T),  which  Scheil  {I.  <•.,  p.  104)  correctly  identified  with  the  mountain  Pad{d)ir 
(Shamshi-Ilamman  II,  col.  II,  7). 

■' According  to  Pinches  Jensen,  inscriptions  of  Alusharshid  have  also  been  foun<l  in  Sipiuira.  Cf.  The  Aeademy, 
September  5,  1891,  p.  190,  P.  S. 

'  A  number  of  vases  of  the  same  high  workmanship  and  found  among  them  were  without  inscriptions.  Cf. 
below,  p.  30. 

^  I.  K.  3,  No.  VII,  1.  7,  nainruk  Mufjun,  "  plunder  of  Magan." 

•^  Cf.  p.  13  seq. 
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further  northward.  The  inscri])tioiis  of  Ahisharsliid  testify  to  his  supremacy  over 
the  South/  and  to  his  victories  in  tlu'  East  and  Xorth-East  of  Babylonia.  In  view  of 
all  this,  I  regard  it  as  impossible  to  question  the  historical  character  ol"  the  statements 
of  the  tablet  of  omens  relative  to  Xarrim-Siii.  Since  we  know  that  about  that  time 
a  Semitic  population  dwelt  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  countries  of  Guti  and 
Lulubi,-  whose  kings  wrote  insci'iptions  on  rocks  and  vases  in  a  dialect  entirely 
identical  with  the  Babylonian,  it  can  no  longer  seem  strange  that  Xaram-Sin  took 
the  Semitic  king  li'ish-Bammdn,  of  Apirak,  pi'isonei-.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Apirak,  which  by  its  termination  foi'cibly  recalls  names  like  A(E)shiuinak,'  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  ><'orth-East'  of  Babylonia  rather  than  in  the  South.  '  If  the  credibility 
of  the  tablet  of  omens  is  therefore  established  as  for  as  Xarrim-Sin  is  concerned,  we 
are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  call  in  question  what  it  relates  concerning  Sargon  I,  unless 
more  solid  objections  than  have  heretofore  been  raised,  be  brought  against  it.  With 
Tiele,  therefore,  I  regard  as  facts  what  Winckler  describes  as  fiction,  viz.,  that  Sar- 
gon I  subjugated  nearly  the  whole  world  known  to  him,  or  in  other  words,  "the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth."  " 

But  how  is  it  that  whilst  Sargon  always  bears  the  title  sharru  dannu  shar  Agade 
or  dannu  sliar  Aijade  or  only  sliar  Agade,'  both  in  the  legend  and  in  his  own  inscrip- 

'  Inchuliug  Lagasb.     Cf.  p.  I'.l. 

-  This  fact  argues  in  favor  of  a  migration  of  the  Semites  into  Babylonia  from  tlie  Xorth.  Cf  the  "legend  of  Sar- 
gon," according  to  which  his  uncle  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  be  himself  was  carried  down  the  river  in  an  ark  made 
of  reed.     Cf  also  Winckler,  Gesch.,  p.  141. 

'  Pognon  found  there  Semitic  inscriptions  written  hy  putesis  of  Asbnunak.  Xotbing  can  be  said  with  certainty 
as  to  the  exact  date  of  these  texts,  but  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  Cf  Pognon,  Qiulqucs  rois 
(In  2^ays  iVAchnouruutk,  read  at  the  Academic  cles  inscriptions  et  belles  lettres,  March  18,  1892.  On  this  country  see  fur- 
ther Dclitzsch,  Pm-ddies,  p.  330  serj.;  KossHer,  p.  GO  ;  and  also  Jensen  in  Schrader's  K.  B.,  Part  I,  p.  137,  note". 

''  Ilommel  is  on  tlie  right  track  {Gesch.,  p.  ;U0,  note  1).  His  reading  A-ma-rnk,  however,  has  neither  support  nor 
probability. 

^  Dclitzsch,  Piiradies,  p.  231,  "  zicmlich  sudlich  zu  suchin." 

"  I  regard  also  Sargon's  campaign  in  the  West,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to  Cyprus,  as  historic  facts.  The 
cylinder  of  Naram-Sin's  servant  found  at  Cyprus,  and  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Jfuseum  of  New  York  (cf.  Sayce, 
Trans.  8.  B.  A.  V,  p.  -141  seq),  has,  however,  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  whole  question.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Prof  Isaac  Ilall,  ('urator  of  the  Museum,  I  obtained  an  accurate  impression  of  the  cylinder,  to  which,  for  paleographic 
reasons  (observe,  e.  g.,  the  form  of  the  character  ni),  I  cannot  assign  an  earlier  date  than  c.  2000-1500  B.  C.  The 
pictures  on  it  also  pomt  to  a  more  recent  date.  But  the  cylinder  is  undoubtedly  no  modern  forgery  (Hommel,  I.  c, 
p.  309). 

'  Nabuna'id  calls  him,  for  apjiarent  reasons,  shar  Bahili.  It  is  in  itself  not  impossible  that  there  were  kings  of 
Babylon  at  some  time  in  that  ancient  period.  For  the  place  where  the  vase  of  Xaiiim-Sin  was  found  by  the  French 
expedition,  the  tablet  of  omens  (I,  7-11,  cf  my  restoration  of  this  passage  below,  p.  26)  and  the  occasional  mentioning 
of  Babylon  (under  another  name)  in  the  Sumerian  inscriptions  of  the  kings  and  patesis  of  Shirpurla  clearly  show  that 
Babylon  not  only  existed  at  this  earlj-  time  and  belonged  to  Sargon's  kingdom,  but  that  it  even  had  already  obtained 
considerable  prominence  (cf  below,  p.  2G).  Cf.  however,  Winckler,  Unters..  p.  7fi  sei/.,  and  Lehmann,  ShameisTishum- 
iikin,  p.  96,  note  4. 
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tions,  his  immediate  sncccssor,  Xai-ran-Sin,  styles  himself  shar  hihraf,  arlxCi,  and 
Alusharshid  and  MA-AX-TSH-TU-SLP  even  shav  KisJishatu'/  This  question  is 
closely  connected  Avitli  the  other,  "What  do  the  last  two  titles  mean  V  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  here  into  as  fnll  a  discussion  of  this  question  as  its  imi)ortance  de- 
mands. I  therefore  content  myself  for  the  present  with  giving  the  results  of  my 
investigations.  As  1  am  now  considering  the  meaning  of  these  titles  in  the  earliest 
times  only,  I  iiatuially  exclude  their  use  with  the  later  Babj'lonian  and  with  the 
Assyrian  kings." 

I.  As  to  the  Old  Babylonian  title,  sJnir  hlsJisJiafii,  we  have  l)ecn  accustomed  to 
follow  AVinclvler,  ^  and  to  regard  it  as  simply  the  equivalent  of  the  later  ■'^J/ar  lish- 
shati,  "'king  of  the  world."  '  This  identiiication,  however,  is  not  proved.  On  the 
other  baud,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  (1)  that  supposing  Alusharshid  lived  after  IN'a ram- 
Sin,  and  even  supposing  further  that  he  founded  a  new  dj^nasty,  it  would  still  be 
matter  for  astonishment  that  he  should  exchange  a  title,  that  was  not  only  satisfactory 
to  Karam-Sin,  known  as  a  great  conqueror,  l)ut  was  in  itself  sufficiently  significant, 
for  the  synonymous  sJ/ar  l-i.^^J/sI/ad,  ''king  of  the  world;"  '  (2)  that  no  later  Baby- 
lonian king,  before  Merodaelil)aladan  1,  not  even  the  powerful  Hammurabi,  liears  this 
title,  though  many  of  them  apply  to  themselves  the  title  t^/nir  kihrat  arhcCi ;  (3)  that 
Winckler's  theory,  which  sees  in  Harran  the  original  seat  of  the  sharr/H  l-islisliatl,  is 
improbable  for  the  later  Babylono- Assyrian  time,  and  altogether  out  of  (piestion  for 

'  Wiiickler,  A.  K.,  No.  C7.  Paleograpliic  reasoix,  the  Semitic  laii'j,-ii;vge  (if  the  inscription  anil  the  title  shnr  Kifih- 
sha/ii,  establish  for  this  l<iiig  a  date  not  only  earlier  than  2000  B.  C  (Winekler,  Oesr/i.,  p.  155),  but  even  earlier  than 
3000  B.  C.  He  is  to  be  classed  with  Alusharshid.  The  white  marble  duck  (Xorris,  On.  the  Assyrian  and  Bahylnniaih 
Weiijlits,  PI.  2,  No.  2).  bearing  the  name  of  Xalm-nJiinn-libiir  shar  KisJinhatii.  remains  witliout  consideration  here,  as  I 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  base  any  paleograpliic  conclusions  on  tlic  cuneiform  te.\t  as  it  is  publisheil  tliere. 

-I  hone  to  treat  the  whole  question  in  anolber  place.  Tliat  we  may  understand  correctly  the  nn'aning  of  this 
title  in  Assyrian,  the  following  points  must  be  examined  more  carefully  :  (1;  Is  llie  tille  simply  to  lie  regarded  as  bor- 
rowed  from  Babylonia  (cf.  pnlisi,  temple  names,  etc.)  and  extended  to  cover  Assyrian  conditions,  so  that  only  the 
name  is  Babylonian,  while  its  semasiological  development  is  essentially  Assyrian  V  (2)  Or,  in  tising  the  title,  did  the 
Assyrians  claim  tlie  same  right  over  tlic  same  district  as  tlie  liabylonians,  i.  e.,  sujipose  tliat  in  Babybmia  a  claim 
was  thereby  expressed  to  Ilarran  (W'inckler),  did  the  Assyrians  by  tlieir  use  of  tlie  phra.se  make  exactly  the  same 
claim  upon  this  city  ?  (:!)  Or  is  there  no  connection  between  the  Assyrian  and  the  Batjyionian  title  '?  These  (luestions 
have  hitherto  not  been  answered  sullicicntly. 

'■'  Jlitteiliingen.  iles  Akaileniisi'h-Orii'nta'lisclicn  Verei)is  zn  Berlin  I,  p.  14. 

*Cf.  .lensen  in  Schrader's  A'.  B.  Ill,  Part  1,  p.  19G,  note  4. 

»If  we  may  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  later  customs  of  Baliylnnian  and  Assyrian  kings,  wc  rather  expect 
that  in  the  above  given  case.  Alusharshid,  whose  empire  was  scarceh' sm:'.ller  tlian  that  of  Narnm-Sin,  acconling  to 
our  present  knowledge,  would  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  adlicre  to  a  title  which  was  connected  by  llie  Baby- 
lonian people  with  tlie  name  of  a  very  powerful  ruler,  and  regarded  by  tlie  later  kings  as  especially  impoi'tant.  And 
vice  rcrsa.  if  Alusharsliid  lived  liefore  Sargmi  and  liad  fonmled  a  sfiarriif  kishshati,  ■' kingdom  of  tlie  world,"  it  would 
be  strange  that  NaraniSin  should  have  used  shar  l.ibral  arbn'i  instead,  if  the  other  title  meant  exactly  the  same. 
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the  earliest  period.'  1  therefore  would  propose  another  explanation  of  the  title, 
viz.,  to  regavd  shar  Kishshatu  (or  shai- Kis/t)  as  identical  with  sJiar  Klsh,  "king  of 
Kish."-'  In  other  words,  I  infer  from  this  title  that  there  was  a  kingdom  of  the  city 
of  Kish  similar  to  those  of  Shirpurhi,  Agade,  etc.,  at  the  earliest  time  of  the  IJaby- 
lonian  history.  Two  of  its  i-ulers  are  so  far  known;  both  wrote  Semitic,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  possessed  South  Babylonia  and  defeated  Elam.  AYliether  these  kings 
liv'ed  after  the  dynasty  of  Sargon,  or  whether  the}^  preceded  it  and  were  dethroned 
by  Sargon,  will  be  considered  below.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  well  to  separate  the 
kings  of  Kish  ■  from  those  of  Agade.  There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
even  in  the  Assyrian  mind '  the  title  sJiar  lishshati  was  originally  connected  with  the 
possession  of  Kish,  where  Tiglath-Pileser  III  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  (II  R. 
67,11). 

IF.  But  what  does  s/iar  kibrat  arhcCl  mean  in  the  oldest  Babylonian  history  ? 
After  Sargon  had  subjugated  the  Elaraites,'  thus  fixing  the  natural  eastern  boundary 
of  his  projected  great  empire,  he  inai'ched  to  the  West,  "  subdued  '  the  land  of  the 
"West,'  conquered  the  four  quarters  of  the  world."  The  last  part  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence, literally  quoted  from  the  tablet  of  omens,  can  in  itself  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  {a)  that  "the  four  quarters  of  the  vvoi'ld"  lay  still  beyond  "'the  land  of  the 
West,"  and  therefore  were  geographically  distinct  from  it.  or  {h)  that  the  conquest 

't'f.  also  A.  Mc'Z,  Geschichle  der  Studt  Hnrridi  in  Mesopotamien.  p.  27. 

-  As  I  remarked  above,  I  cannot  state  all  the  reasons  for  my  theory  here.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  Cf.  my  restoration  of  IV  R.  o4,  7-11  below.  (0)  Cf.  Delit/sch,  Partnlies,  p.218  serj.,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  wrote  this  city  also  Ki-shu  (and  Ki-e-ish,  Brit.  Mus.,  82-8-16,  1,  col.  I,  44,  pub- 
lished by  S.  A.  Smith,  .VisccUancous  AuyrUui  Texts,  PI.  26  ;  of.  also  the  present  volume,  PI.  8,  No.  14,  1.  7),  And  Kish- 
shii-tu,  "according  to  a  small  unpublished  vocabulary"  (cf.  Putynlies,  p.  230).  (3)  Cf.  also  the  name  of  the  ancient 
king,  Ahil-K'ishki,  known  from  the  fragment  of  a  Babylonian  clironicle  {Trans.  S.  B.  A.  Ill,  372),  and  to  whom 
Delitzsch  {Gcsch.,  p.  72;  correctly  assigns  the  fourth  millennium. 

■  I  afterwards  found  that  Jensen  (Schnidrr's  K.  B.  Ill,  Part  1.  p.  202,  note),  independently  of  me,  translated  "  king 
of  Kish"  in  the  inscription  of  JIauishtusu  (Winckler,  A.  K.,  No.  Ii7).  His  reasons  for  so  doing  and  his  conclusions 
are  both  unknown  to  me. 

*The  facts  that  Rammun-nirari,  who  defeated  tlie  Babylonian  king,  Nazi-Maruttash,  near  Kar-Ishtar,  is  the  first 
Assyrian  ruler  who  bears  the  title  shar  kishshati  (in  the  inscription  of  his  son,  Shalmaaeser  I,  I  R.  G,  No.  IV,  1.  2); 
and  further,  that  Tukulti-Ninib  I,  his  grandson,  who  also  claims  the  title,  must  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Kish, 
as  he  had  captured  even  Babylon  {11.  P.\  Vol.  V,  p.  Ill,  col.  IV.  2  ««'/.);  and  last,  that  neither  Ashurdan  I,  nor 
Jlutakkil-Nusku,  nor  even  Ashur-rOsh-ishi  has  this  title  (III  R.  3,  No.  6,  1.  1  and  8),  deserve  especial  attention  in  con- 
nection witli  my  hypothesis.  Afterwards  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  title  was  lost,  and  shar  Kishshati,  "king  of 
Kish,"  became  shar  kishshati,  "king  of  the  world  "  (which  may,  however,  have  been  the  very  first  meaning  of  the 
title  before  it  was  connected  with  Kish  ;  cf.  the  development  of  the  meaning  shar  kibrat  arha'i). 

■'  IV  R.-  34,  col  I,  1-3.  I  regard  the  arrangement  of  tlie  individual  deeds,  related  in  the  tablet  of  omens,  as  chron- 
ological. Among  other  reasons  the  account  of  Sargon's  three  expeditions  against  the  West  favors  this  view.  It  was 
also  natural  tliat  the  king,  before  marching  to  the  West,  should  protect  himself  in  the  rear  by  subjugating  the  Elamiles 
in  tlio  East,  so  that  during  his  long  absence  no  danger  might  threaten  Babylonia  from  that  quarter. 
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of  ''the  rour  (juaitci's  oC  tlie  world'"  is  identical  with  his  coiuniest  of  "the  land  of 
the  West,"  or  (c)  that  the  conqnest  of  "  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  world  "  followed  as 
a  result  upon  his  subduing-  the  AYest.  In  opposition  to  the  first  view  is  the  fact  that 
a  kingdom  of  "the  four  quarters  of  the  world"'  in  the  far  West  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned,  that  the  phrase  stands  without  the  usual  determinative  ■m-Uu,  nlu,  etc., 
and  that  this  title  was  claimed  by  Babylonian  kings  even  when  they  made  no  eon- 
quests  in  the  West.'  The  identification  of  the  "four  quarters  of  the  world"  with 
"  tlie  land  of  the  West"  needs  no  refutation,  as  it  has  never  i)een  advanced,  and 
in  fact  has  no  support.  We  can,  tht'refoi'c,  only  regard  the  conquest  of  "the  lour 
quarters  of  the  world  "  as  the  result  of  Sargon's  victories  in  the  West,  so  that  by  the 
use  of  the  title  the  claim  is  made  to  a  quasi-worldwide  dominion,'  as  has  been  cor- 
rectly stated  by  Lehniann  ( /.  c,  p.  94).  And  indeed,  Sargon,  after  having  conquered 
the  West,  was  fully  justified  in  the  Babylonian  sense  of  the  word  "world,"  in  thus 
designating  his  large  dominion.  For,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  West,  he  was  obliged, 
because  of  the  Arabian  desert,  to  mai'ch  victoriously  first  to  the  North,  then  to  the 
West  and  finally  southward.  The  enemies  in  the  East  having  l)een  previously  sub- 
dued, and  South  Babylonia  being  also  brought  under  his  sceptre,'  he  could  indeed 
call  a  kingdom  his  own  which  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  natural  l)oundaries.' 

The  city  which  had  obtained  the  hegemony  through  Sargon's  deeds  was  ^Vgade.' 
For  he  calls  it  "  mj-  city"  ("Legend,"  1.  2()).  It  is  the  city  in  which  he  was  shut  up 
during  the  insurrection  against  him  (IV  R.',  34,  col.  I,  o7).  And  furthermore,  in 
all  his  inscriptions  as  yet  found,  he  calls  himself  "king  of  ^\gade."  But,  if  I 
understand  the  tablet  of  omens  correctly,  Agade  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  tlie  four  quarters  of  the  world,  as  one  would  naturally  have 
supposed.  After  Sargon  had  subjugated  "the  whole  world,"  he  legarded  as  his  ni'xt 
work  the  building  of  a  capital  worthy  of  this  grand  empire.  The  account  of  this 
important  work  is  evidently  lelated  in  IV  R.',  34,  1.  7-10,  a  i)assage'''  unfoi-tnnatcly 
much  mutilated  and  heretofore  entirely  misunderstood.     After  a  careful  comparison 

'  Agaiusl  Tii'le.  Geaeh.,  ))■  78. 

*Tiele  {I.  c,  pp.  73,  78)  concedes  the  possiliilily,  indeed  even  the  prob.'ibility  of  Uiis  explanation,  but  adds,  that 
the  title  may  also  have  had  an  entirely  difterent  meaning  (p.  73).     15nt  what  else  conld  it  have  meant  with  Sargon  IV 

■''This  is  evident  fioni  his  bnilding  in  Nippnr,  and  from  the  fact  that  even  his  sou,  who  was  less  prominent  than 
his  father,  extended  his  iulluence  to  Shirpnrla.     Of.  also  the  express  statements  of  the  "  Legend." 

*The  Elamite  monntains  on  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (and 
Cyprus)  on  the  west  and  the  Persian  Gulf  ou  the  south. 

^Tn  spite  of  all  that  lias  been  said  in  sujtport  of  Ayiinc,  I  regard  tliis  reading  as  improl)able  (cf  my  remarks  on 
Qandc.  p.  28).     Lehmann's  statements  (I.  c,  p.  73)  prove  noUiing  against  Agade.     ^lore  as  to  this  in  another  place. 

"For  recent  translations  cf  Ilommel,  Gesch.,  p.  30.5,  and  Winckler  in  Sehrader's  K.  /?.  Til,  Part  1,  p.  102  seq. 
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of  the  text  as  given  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  IV  K.,'  I  ti-ansliteratc  and 
restore  the  passage  as  follows :  Shar-ge-na  slia  ina  SHIE  an-ni-i  Kish-shu  ['''-] 
Bdhila''  i-[s//H-y  s//um-ma  epr^  ska  '*  slial-la  h'thu  TU-NA^'  issuhu-via  .... 
[ina  ltme?ytu  A-ga-de''  alu  i-hu-shu-mu  [UBDA]' -''  shum-shi'i  im-hc-u  .  .  .  . 
[ina  lib-]  hi  u-she-sld-hu,  "Sargon.  who  under  this  omen  bi-onght  soirow  upon  Kish 
and  Babylon,  tore  away  the  earth  of  ...  .  and  built  a  city  in  the  vicinity  of  (or 
''aftei-  the  pattern  of"?)  Agade,  called  its  name  '  place  (city )  of  the  world,'  and 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  Kish  and  Babylon  (?)  to  dwell  there." 

I  infer  from  this  (a)  that  Kish  and  Babylon  existed  as  prominent  cities  already 
in  the  time  of  Sargon  I,  as  this  great  ruler  deemed  it  necessary  to  render  them  harm- 
less ;  {h)  that  the  dynasty  of  Kish  was  overthrown  by  Sargon  I,"  and  that  therefore 
Alusharshid  and  JNIanishtusu  are  to  be  placed  before  Sargon  I;'  (c)  that  the  reason 
why  the  vases  of  Alusharshid.  all  badly  broken,  were  found  lying  close  by  the  com- 
jjaratively  well-])reserved  monuments  of  Sargon,  but  not  by  those  of  Xaram-Sin,  is 
that  Alusharshid  apparently  ruled  before  Sargon,  not  after  Xarrtm-Sin. 

The  question  arises.  Which  city  corresponds  in  later  times  to  that  built  by  Sai'gon 
'"in  the  vicinity  (?)  of  Agade,"  and  with  which  the  title  "king  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world  " '^  was  associated?  There  are  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  Kutha, 
as  Winckler '■'  does.  But  stronger  arguments  seem  to  point  to  Ursagkalama'"  with  its 
famous  temple,  "the  mountain  of  the  world,"  (always  mentioned  in  close  connection 
with  Kish.  the  probable ' seat  of  the  sJiarnU  l-ishshati),  as  being  identical  with  "the 
city  of  the  world""  founded  by  Sargon  I. 

'  This  important  text  seeuis  to  have  sufteretl  still  more  since  its  first  publication  by  George  Smith  iu  IV  R.',  as  a 
comparison  with  Pinches'  new  edition  clearly  shows.  Had  all  the  differences  between  tlie  first  and  second  editions  of 
the  text,  brought  about  by  a  decomposition  of  the  tablet,  been  carefully  noted,  it  would  have  been  of  great  value,  as 
the  first  edition  is  not  always  accessible  lo  students. 

-Cf.  V  R.  12,  No.  6,  .lO  ;  II  H.  52,  67  c:  Ki-shii  (cf  above.  \k  24,  note  2).  Perhaps  ki  is  wanting,  and  ;/,  "and," 
is  to  be  substituted. 

•This  is  the  most  probable  reading,  according  to  the  traces  in  IV  R.'.  Cf.  K.  3657,  col.  I,  9  {i-shu-ush),  and  IV 
R.-  1,*  42,  a,  "  the  sickness  which  brings  woe  upon  the  country  "  {i-nsJi-s?tii  s/iii). 

'  These  five  characters  are  not  quite  clear  to  me,  though  it  is  evident  that  Sargon  purposely  destroyed  something. 

'The  two  wedges  beginning  the  character  UB  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  IV  R.',  and  the  last  two  wedges  of  DA 
still  remain  in  IV  R.-.  More  than  two  characters  cannot  have  stood  there.  For  the  meaning  of  r.e-i>^,  without 
arba'i,  cf  Jensen,  Kosninhigie,  p.  167. 

"For  various  other  reasons  the  city  kingdom  of  Kish  camiot  be  placed  after  Sargon  I. 

'  Paleographical  reasons  also  favor  this  chronological  arrangement  of  the  two  dynasties.  I  reached  my  conclusion 
after  the  plates  in  question  were  printed.    PI.  4-5  and  TII-V  are  to  be  placed  before  those  of  Sargon  I  and  Xaram-Sin. 

*It  is  quite  possible  that  monuments  of  Sargon  may  yet  be  found,  on  which  he  calls  himself  "  king  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth." 

V.  <j..  Gtsc/i.,  pp.  31,  33. 

"For  this  reading  cf  Jensen  in  Schrader's  /i.  B.  Ill,  Part  1,  p.  22,  note  5. 

"Cf.  Winckler's  remarks,  I.  c,  p.  3o,  in  connection  with  "  Charaagkalama." 
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THE  DYNASTY  OF  ISIN.' 

Three  kings  ol"  this  dynasty  were  among  the  l)uilders  of  the  temi)le  at  Nippur, 
Ur-Ninih,  Bur-Sin  I,  and  Ishme-Dctgnnr  Specimens  of  brick  legends  of  the  lattei- 
will  be  given  in  the  second  half  of  this  volui'ne.  The  fragment  of  a  stone  pub- 
lished on  PI.  0,  No.  17.  is  unfortunately  so  small  that  we  learn  nothing  new 
from  it. 

Moi'e  important  are  the  inscriptions  of  both  the  other  rulers,  PL  10  and  11. 
They  are  taken  from  bricks  which,  at  the  time  of  their  excavation,  were  out  of 
their  original  place.  These  formed  I'ather  part  of  a  platform  of  the  Ziqqurratu  con- 
structed or  restored  by  Mili-Shiklni,  who  took  them  from  the  ruined  walls  of  his 
predecessors,  as  old  but  still  serviceable  mateiial  for  his  own  work.  Various  bricks 
of  Ur-Ninib  have  thus  been  preserved,  all  with  the  same  inscribed  (not  stamped) 
legend.  ( )f  Bur-Sin,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  single  brick,  broken  in  two  pieces, 
has  as  yet  been  found. 

Ur-Ninib,  ''Man  (servant)  of  God  Ninib,"  is  the  king  hitherto  wrongly  tran- 
scribed as  Gamil-Ninib.''  His  inscription,  here  published,  is  identical  with  IV 
R.-  35,  No.  5.  The  fragment  of  a  brick  from  Nippur,  I  R.  5,  No.  XXIV,  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Ishme-Dagan,  is  ol)viously  the  lower  half  of  the  same  legend.  In 
addition  to  the  complete  name  of  the  rulei',  the  new  text  otfers  the  correct  reading  of 
1.  4,  na-(/i(V  i.  e.,  nah'iJu,  Hebr.  ipj.  "shepherd  "'  (of  Ur),  and  of  1.  G,  mf-sJni-il,  "he 
who  delivers  the  commands  "  (of  Eridu). 

Bur-Sin  I,  so  designated  by  me  to  distinguish  him  from  another  king  of  the 
same  name,'  Bur-Sin  II  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,"  is  a  new  king  of  the  dynasty 
of  Isin.  The  phraseology  of  his  inscription  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Ur-Ninib  and 
Libit-Anunit"  (I  R.  5,  No.  XVIII),  and  thereby  assures  the  correct  reading  of  several 
characters  of  the  latter  inscription.  The  first  sign  of  1.  4  is  not  da  (  Winckler)  but 
inyar^  (identical  with  Briinnow,  I.  c.  1024),  and  the  second  sign  in  1.  8  is  probably 

'  Xot  Nisin,  as  has  been  geuerallj'  read — last  by  Delitzsch,  OiSi-ldcldc  Bahyloniens  iiiul  Assi/rieii.i,  p.  79.  Cf.  tlie 
Uymu  80,  7-19,  12G,  1.  3,  4.  published  by  Bezold  iu  Z.  A.  IV,  p.  430. 

-  PI.  9,  No.  17,  lias  been  placed  before  Plates  10  and  11  only  to  save  space.  Ishme-Dagau  was  the  last  king  of  the 
dynasty  of  Isin. 

'  Cf.  Ililprecht  in  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  31.5,  note  1. 

*  For  this  Semitic  loan  word  of  the  Siiiuerian  language,  found  also  in  the  inscriptions  of  Gndea  (F.  col.  IV.  12), 
cf  .lensen-Zimmern  in  Z.  A.  Ill,  300,  208  scq.     Cf.  also  Jensen  in  A'.  7>'.  Ill,  Part  1,  \i.  4. 

^  Although  always  written  witli  the  other  sign  Jlur  (Briinnow,  I.  <■.,  9008). 

«  Cf  Plates  12,  13,  and  Vol.  I,  Part  2. 

'  According  to  Winckler  in  Schrader's  K.  B.  III.  Part  1,  p,  SO.  LildtJshttn: 

*  Cf  Jeusen-Ziuimern,  Z.  A.  III.  p.  199  seq. 
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ml,  not  asli.  L.  3-7  iu  the  inscription  of  Bur-Sin  I  are  of  special  interest.  They 
read:  3.  iiujar  lig('^)^-ga  4.  Urum'''-ma  5.  gish-Jciii,  Urudug'"-ga  li-hi-f/i  6.  hi  mt'-a- 
ium-ma  -  7.  TJrug^'-ga,  "  the  powerful  shepherd  '  of  Ui-.  the  restorer  of  the  oracle 
tree'  of  Eridii,  the  lord  who  delivei-s  the  commands  of  Erech." 


GANDE  AXD  THE  CASSITE  DYN^ASTY. 

A  number  of  inscribed  objects  excavated  in  Nippur  bear  the  name  of  a  king' 
who  has  been  transliterated  Gar-de  (V)  by  Pinches.*^  As  I  remarked  iu  another 
place,'  this  transliteration  is  incorrect.  For  the  first  character  of  the  group  on  PI.  14, 
No.  23,  1.  2  b,  is  not  the  Old  Babylonian  sign  for  GAR,'  but  GAX."  The  second 
character  may  be  read  either  de  or  ne,  the  whole  name  therefore,  either  Gande  or 
Ganiie.  The  former  reading  is  the  more  probable,  because  the  second  character,  out- 
side of  the  purely  Sumerian^"  texts,  is  more  frequently  found  with  the  syllabic  value 
de  than  ne}^ 

The  contents  of  the  three  inscriptions  of  Gande  published  on  PI.  14  are  iden- 
tical.    The3^  read :  1.   "''"'''En-lil-la^^.  lugal  M-aga-ni  Gan-de  3.  a-mu-na-slivd),  '^Ho 

'  Cf.  Jensen,  Z.  A.  I,  p.  ?/M,  note  4. 

-  mi-ii-tnm  ma.  corresponding  to  ini-shu-il  (Ur-Xinib,  1.  6).  as  turn,  like  il  is  explained  by  ubiiUt.  "to  bring, 
to  deliver."     Cf.  IV R.-  35,  No.  6,  12,  13. 

■' Cf.  ik-ka-ri  Ba-hi-i-lu  "(Nebuchadrezzar  II),  shepherd  of  Babylon  "  (Abel-Winckler,  KcilschriflUxte,  p.  33, 
1.  19).  Ingar^ikkaru,  Hebrew  12N,  is  a  Semitic  word  adopted  by  the  Sumerian  language  (Zimmern,  Babylonische 
£iissj)s(ilmen.  p.  5,  note  1).  and  means  'fivrmer."  Latuliuann  (.Jensen-Zimmern.  in  Z.  A.  Ill,  p.  190  S(q.  ;  Delitzsch, 
Assyrisches  Worterbuch,  pp.  400-403).  In  view  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  I'armer — tilling  of  the  ground  and 
stock-raising — the  word  occurs  as  a  synonym  either  of  irrishu.  talm.  SD'^S  (Z.  .1.  III.  p.  200).  or  of  m'lkidu,  rid  alpi 
(Z.  A.,  ibid.).  Accordingly,  it  is  to  be  translated  either  as  ••  farmer  "  or  ivs  "  shepherd."  The  latter  meaning  is  the 
only  possible  one  in  the  above-given  passage,  as  the  context  and  a  comparison  with  Ur-Ninib,  1.  4 — nagid  Urum''^- 
ma,  ■•  shepherd  of  Ur ' — clearly  show.  The  same  meaning  is  also  to  be  preferred  to  Landmann  (Jensen,  in  Schrader's 
E.  B.  Ill,  Part  1,  p.  59)  in  passages  like  (iudea  F.  col.  Ill,  1.  14.  where  iiigui-  stands  parallel  with  ulid,  sib  and  nagid, 
all  words  for  "shepherd." 

'  Cf.  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  pp.  99  setj.,  249,  note. 

^  That  the  bearer  of  this  name  was  a  king  is  certain  (against  Pinches),  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  title. 
Cf.  Hilprecht,  "  Die  Ergilnzung  der  Xamen  zweier  Kassitenkonige,"  Z.  A.  VIII  ija  print). 

'"'  The  Academy,  1891,  September  5,  p.  199,  a,  h. 

'  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  315,  note  1. 

*  Amiaud  et  llechineau,  I.  c,  Xo.  105. 

'  Ibidem,  Xo.  70,  sign  5. 

'"  To  be  understood  in  the  sense  established  by  Lehmann,  Skameislishumuki n ,  pi>.  C2-108. 

"  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  reject  the  reading  Agane  instead  of  Agade  (=  Akkad!  in  spite  of  Lehmann,  Shu- 
mashshumukin,  p.  73).     Cf.  also  Ilommel,   Geseh.,  p.  302. 
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Bel,  his  beloved  lord,  Gando  has  presented  it."  lint  who  was  this  Gande  who  left 
his  name  on  a  number  of  marble  vases,'  on  a  large  unhewn  block  of  white  marble, 
on  two  others  of  I'eddish  gi'anite  and  on  the  edge  of  two  door  sockets  belonging  to 
former  Babylonian  kings  V  A  due  consideration  of  the  following  points  will  enable 
us  to  answer  the  question. 

1.  The  short  inscription  of  Gande  just  translated  is  written  not  ouly  on  his  own 
monuments  by  this  king,  but  is  also  found  on  the  rough  edges  of  a  door  socket  of 
Sargon  I,  aud  another  of  Bur-Sin  IT.  Ileuce  it  follows,  that  Gande  must  have  lived 
after  their  time,  /.  e.,  after  c.  2400  B.  C. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  from  the  depth  of  the  pkice  in  which  the  stones 
were  found  and  also  from  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  inscriptions  (see  below),  that 
Gande  could  not  have  ruled  after  Mili-Shikhu,  oi',  as  the  immediate  seven  or  eight 
predecessors  of  the  latter  are  known,  not  after  c.  1240  B.  C. 

3.  It  is  I'emarkable  that  Gande  by  two  of  his  inscriptimis  characterizes  door 
sockets  which  had  previously  been  presented  to  the  temple  as  his  own  gifts.  It  is 
in  itself  clear  that  these  inscriptions  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  sense  of  inventory 
labels,  as  they  are  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  Egyptian  autiquities.  Only 
one  explanation  seems  possible,  namely,  that  Gande  was  not  a  native  kiug,  but 
invaded  and  conquered  Babylonia  and  regarded  the  proi^eity  of  the  temple  in  Nippur 
as  his  legitimate  spoil.  As  however  he,  with  his  victorious  hordes,  did  not  leave  the 
subjected  country  again,  bnt  usurped  the  Babylonian  throne,  thereby  becoming  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynast}^  the  con(|uered  cities  and  temples  became  part  of  his  new 
empire,  to  which  he  now  restored  the  trophies  of  his  victory  as  his  own  personal  gifts. 
Had  he  left  Babylonia,  he  certainl}'  would  have  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  as  spoil  to  his  own  country,  just  as  Alusharshid  and  Narrim-Sin  did,  after 
they  had  conquered  Elam  and  Magan,  or  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  alter  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

4.  This  explanation  of  Gande  is  supported  by  the  chai-aeter  of  his  inscribed 
objects  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  cuneilbrm  writing.  All  his  inscriptions  are 
carelessly  executed  and  are  engraved  very  shallowly  ;  indeed,  those  on  the  door 
sockets  and  large  blocks  are  only  scratched  in  the  unhewn  stone.  Besides,  the  char- 
acters employed  violate  the  laws  which  underlie  the  regular  development  of  the 
Babylonian  cuneiform  writing.  They  a[)pear  to  have  been  cut  by  men  unaccustomed 
to  use  the  chisel  in  writing,  who,  it  is  ])lain,  had  adopted  the  Babylonian 
system  of  writing,  even  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  characters  of  a  certain 
period,-  but    who  were  neither  familiar  with  their  original  meaning,    nor  with  the 

'  Cf.  Vol.  I.  I'art  3. 

^  Cf.  e.  ij   the  characlei's  of  the  iuscriptioiis  of  Ur  Nina,  de  Sar/.ec,  Dicoudi:rtes,  PI.  31,  No.  1. 
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exact  form  then  in  use.  The  scribe  regarded  e.  (j.  GAN  (Pi.  IJ,  No.  23)  as  the 
doubled  form  of  a  certain  sign  resembling  tlie  revei-sed  ancient  SAG/  For  occasion- 
ally he  divides  this  character  into  halves,  placing  one  after  the  other  (PI.  14,  No.  24, 
25).  The  artistic  execution  of  the  vases  themselves  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  rude  appearance  of  the  inscriptions  on  them  and  on  the  large  stones.  As  a  num- 
ber of  uninscribed  vases  of  similar  form  and  of  the  same  skillful  workmanship  were 
found  together  with  those  of  Alusharshid,  thei-e  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Gande's  vases  formed  originally  part  of  the  former's  gift  to  the  temple,  the  more  so 
as  they  were  found  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  that  ver}'  ancient  king.  Only  the 
unhewn  blocks  of  marble  and  granite,  apparently  intended  for  door  sockets,  were 
genuine  gifts  of  Gande,  probabl}'  bi'ought  from  the  Elamite  mountains.  From  the 
fact  that  the  place  occupied  by  tlie  inscription  w^as  not  polished  or  even  smoothed, 
we  likewise  infer  that  the  scribes  of  this  ruler  had  neither  the  artistic  taste  nor  tech- 
nical training  of  the  Babylonian  stonecutters. 

5.  The  name  Gande  has  not  a  Babylonian  sound.  Besides,  it  is  sometimes 
found  abbreviated  into  Gan.  This  peculiarity  of  abbreviating  names  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  rulers  of  the  second  and  third  dynasties  of  Babylon,  as  is  shown  by  com- 
paring List  b  with  List  a  and  with  the  inscriptions  of  Bibeiashu."  Onh'  one  king 
fulfills  the  requirements  (viz.,  a  foreigner,  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  a  prince  whose 
name  begins  with  Gaii^  and  who  lived  between  c.  2400  and  e.  1240  B.  C).  This  is 
Gandash,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Cassite  dynasty,  which  occupied  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lonia for  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  years.  Gande  (othcrw.  Gan)  is  abbreviated 
from  Gandash^  in  the  same  way  as  Bibe  from  Bibeiashu.^ 

It  is  significant  that,  with  the  exception  of  fragment  Brit.  Mus.  84-2-11,  178 
(see  note  3),  no  monument  of  the  founder  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  and  very  few  of  its 
other  members  have,  up  to  the  present,  been  found  outside  of  Nippur.  This  latter  was, 
as  I  shall  later  show  in  detail,  the  very  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  Cassite  dynasty. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  accidental,  that  the  representatives  of  this  foreign  house  dedicated 
so  many  valuable  gifts  to  the  temple  of  Bel  in  Nippur,  By  not  paying  the  same  hom- 
age to  Mardulv  of  Babylon  and  his  illustrious  cit}',  which  Hammurabi^  had  endeavored 
to  raise  to  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the  country, 

'  Araiaud  ot  Mi'chincau,  I.  c.  No.  331. 

■'  Cf.  above,  p.  17. 

"  Who  again  is  identical  with  the  Gaddash  of  Brit.  Mus.  8-1-2-11,  178  (Winclvler,  Unters.,  p.  l-"iO,  Xo.  G).  Cf. 
Hilpiecht,  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  309  serj.,  especially  note  4. 

*  Cf.  Ililprecht,  "  Die  Ergiinzung  der  Namen  zweier  Kassitenl-iimige  "  in  Z.  A.  VIII  (in  print). 

^  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  not  one  votive  object  with  an  inscription  of  a  ruler  of  the  first  or  second  dynastj'  of 
Babylon  has  so  far  been  found  in  Nippur.     These  kings  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  glorification  of  Babylon. 
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but  by  restoring  the  former  gloi'y  of  Ekiir,  the  ancient  national  sunetiuiiy  in  Nippur, 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Babylonian  people,  and  by  stepping  forward  as 
the  champions  of  the  sacred  rights  of  ''  the  flithcr  of  the  gods,'"  they  were  able  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  and  a  tinal  melting  together  of  the  Cassite  and  Semitic 
elements.  Supported  by  the  influential  priesthood  of  Nippur  and  dreaded  as  daring- 
warriors  by  the  discontented  parties,  the  Cassites  could  mould  and  govei'u  the  desti 
nies  of  Babylonia  for  nearly  six;  hundred  years,  until  linally  the}'  were  overwhelmed  by 
new  invasions  from  the  East  antl  by  the  great  national  uprising  in  the  South,  which 
resulted  in  placing  the  native  dynasty  of  Pashe  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  The 
essential  results  to  be  drawn  from  the  fiftj'-live  votive  inscriptions  of  the  Cassite 
djniasty  puljlished  on  Plates  14-29,  I  have  given  in  several  articles  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Assyriulocjic-  and  may  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  following  points. 

The  insciiptions  on  PI.  8,  Xo.  15,  and  PI  21,  No.  43,  are  written  on  the  obverse 
and  I'cverse  of  a  tablet  in  agate.  The  stone  tells  its  own  story.  About  2750  B.  C, 
the  patesi  '  of  a  city  dedicated  the  tablet  to  the  goddess  Ninna  or  Ishtar  '"  for  the  life 
of  Dungi,  the  powerful  champion,  king  of  Ur."  Afterwards,  possibly  about  2285  B.  C, 
at  the  time  of  the  Elamite  invasion,  when  Kudiu-Nankhundi  laid  hand  on  the  temples 
of  Akkad  and  carried  the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana  into  Elam,  the  tablet  was  also 
taken  away  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemies  until  c.  1300B.  C.  Kurigal- 
zu  (doubtless  the  second  of  the  name  '),  after  his  conquest  of  Susa,  lirought  it  l>aclc 
to  Babylonia  and  i)resented  it  to  B'dtis  of  Nippur.  For  over  three  thousand  years  it 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Ekur,  until  again  it  became  the  spoil  of  inva'lers  of  Nij)pur, 
This  time  it  was  carried  far  away  to  the  modern  '""'"Al/arr'i.  Perhaps  a  later  a/nir 
librat  (irha''iiii  will  take  it  l)ack  to  ihe  resurrected  sanctuary  of  Nippiu-.  Ivuri- 
galzu's  insciiplion  on  this  tablet  is  of  historical  importance,  because,  for  the  first 
time,  we  learn  from  this  king's  own  insci'iptions  ol'  his  successful  campaign  against 
Elam,'  in  the  couise  of  which  he  conquered  even  Susa.'  The  cuneiform  text  reads: 
1.  Kurigahu  2.  sJiar  Juirii<hmiash  o.  I'lalla  ska  "'"  tSJiasha'''  4.  sJia  ElamtV"  5.  il-t^Jmd- 
ma  G.  ana''"BrUt(JViy-LTIy)  7.  h'Uiahu  8.  analmhUisku  9.  //.v8/?, '' Kui-igalzu,  king 
of  Karuduniash,  concpiered  the  [lalace  of  Susa  in  Elam  and  presented  (this  taljlet) 
to  Belit,  his  mistress,  for  his  life.'' 

'  lusciiption  of  Kadasliiiiau-Tiirgii,  PI.  24,  Xo.  Ij;).  1.  1  aiul  -. 

-  Cf.  '•  Bibliography,"  II,  S),  U,  lO. 

■'  This  word  stood  apparently  in  one  of  the  lost  lines  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tablet. 

*  Cf.  Pinches,   "An  Early  Tablet  of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle."  in  R.  P.".  \o\.  \.  p.  109,  col.  Ill,  10-18. 

*  Tlie  earliest  mention  of  Snsa  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  literature.  Tbe  alisoUite  proof  fin-  the  identity  of 
S/wsIki  with  Shiiihi  (IV  R.-  '>i.  40,  b;  II  R.  48,  59,  b,  and  Delitzsch,  Puradies,  p.  330),  S/iushmtov  S/tusJiun,  is  impossi- 
ble at  present.  It  seems,  however,  scarcely  possible  that  ('/■■nUii  shu  Shfishii  ska  Elamli  can  be  anything  else  than 
DVi'3  li?S  m"3n  WW  (Dan.  viii.  i).     The  name  was  probably  pronounced  S/idsha(ii).     Cf  al.so  p.  13,  note  1  (end). 
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Another  iiiscri]ili(>ii  published  on  the  siune  plate,  N^os.  41  and  46,  was  damag-ed 
at  the  end  of  eaeh  line  when  the  scril)e  cut  it  from  the  Ijloek  of  lapis  lazuli.'  which 
Knrigalzu  dedicated  to  BAl.  It  reads:  1.  A-ii.a""B('l  {En\-lU\  )  _!.  he-cl  ma-ti-a-ti 
])Q-  ^l)--shn\  3.  Kii-\^r^!-(ial-zu  ri-ia-um  \na-r<im  ''"Beliti^Y  ^-  pa-U-ih  \iihe-mu-u 
''"Bel?],"'  "To  Bel,  lord  of  the  lands,  his  lord,  Kurigalzn,  the  shepherd  beloved 
by  Belit,  he  who  feai's  (and )  obeys  BM.'' 

The  cuneiform  text  of  the  lapis  lazuli  disc  on  PI.  23.  Xo.  (il,  proves  the  correct- 
ness of  my  conjecture  iu  Z.  A.  VIF,  pj).  305-318.  The  fourth  character  of  1.  3  is, 
however,  not  as  I  supposi'd.  Ka  but  lutdj  The  disc  thus  furnishes  us  the  new  and 
interestino-  writing  kaddashmau''  instead  of  the  hitherto  kadashmmi. 

No.  G6  and  07  of  PL  25  are  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same  fragnieut  of  an 
agate  ring.  The  dedication  o\\  it  was  apparently  written  by  one  king  only,  who,  in  need 
of  sj)ace,  inscribed  both  the  upper  and  lowei-  side  of  his  gift.  As  the  remnant  of  the 
last  character  of  Xo.  (3G  is  doubtless  to  l)e  completed  to  Ka-ldin(jir-ra''],  the  ideo- 
gram sJiar,  standing  before  it,  must  l)e  the  title  of  a  king,  whose  name  ended  in  LIL 
(the  last  character  of '"""'.E'-ZV-i'/Zr  or  Bel).  According  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Cassite  dj-nasty,  the  name  can  be  read  either  Kudur-'"'^" EN- 
LIL'  (cf.  No.  (54)  or  Kadashnan-'''"""EX-LIL  (No.  65).  The  obverse  of  the  ring 
(Xo.  67)  contains  part  of  a  name  ending  in  {h'\H-ri-kt{-asli],  which  again  can  be 
completed  eithei-  to  ShagaslwlU- Burl  ash,  the  son  of  'K.udwv-'"'"'''  EX-LIL,  or'  to 
....  hurlasli  (No.  68,  col.  I,  5),  the  son  of  Kadashman-'""'" E N-LIL.  As  no  in- 
scriptions of  the  former  seem  to  have  been  found  in  Xippur,  and  the  characters  of 
Nos.  66  and  67  resemble  those  of  No.  68  moi'e  than  of  Xo.  64,  I  assign  the  ring  to 
the  king  mentioned  in  X'o.  68,  /.  c,  in  all  probability  Ivadashman-Buriash,  who, 
according  to  III  R.  4,  No.  I,  was  at  war  with  an   Assyrian  king.''     The  following 

'  Cf.  Hilprecht,  "Zur  Ltipislazuli  Fnige  im  Biil)ylonischen,"  X.  A.  VIII  (iu  print;. 

-'  Briinnow,  I.  c,  .5309.     Cf.  Meissner,  Bcitriige  zum  AUhabylonischen  Pricairecht.  p.  11"),  No.  31,  '■). 

'  Uncertaiu  ;  re.storeil  according  to  Brit.  Mus.,  81,  8-30,  9,  1.  8,9  (cf.  Jensen,  Schrader's  K.  B.  Ill,  Part  1,  p.  130): 
ri-'a{sic  !  instead  of  Jensen's  'u)-u  na-ram  HnBilit,  pal-hu  she-niu-u  ''"ShamasJi.. 

'  Briinnow,  I.  c,  2T01.     See  also  my  "Nachtrag"  in  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  318. 

^  This  is  not  to  be  used  iu  favor  of  Pinches'  identification  of  kaddash  with  gaddash  and  gan(kon)-dash.  I  adhere 
to  what  I  remarked  in  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  309,  note  4,  until  Guddnsh  or  Gnndash,  the  founder  of  the  Cassite  dynasty,  has 
actually  been  found  written  with  the  character  Ka  (or  A''/),  or  the  word  kad{d)ash  in  Cassite  proper  names  like  Kad- 
(d)ashman-Tiirgu.  witli  the  value  ga  (or  ka).  Cf.  PI.  i.i.  No.  68,  col.  I,  14,  15,  dumn  sag  Kad-aihma-an-<i'>»j'rEN-LIL, 
"(••••  riash)  the  tirst  son  of  Kadaslunan-EX-LIL."  My  writing  dumn.  Ka-dd-ash-ma-an-<l>"!''''  Bil  {Z.  A.  VII,  p. 
309,  note  3)  is  to  be  corrected  accordingly. 

^  Generally  read  Kiidur-BH.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to  transliterate  him  Kiulur-Turgu  (see  below).  That 
lie  was  king  will  be  shown  iu  my  article,  "  Die  Ergiinzung  der  Xaracn  zweier  Kassitenkiinige."  Z.  A.  VIII  (in  print). 

'  For  various  obvious  reasons  oilier  possibilities  have  been  excluded  as  improbable. 

*  The  conjecture  of  Delitzsch  {Kossficr,  pp.  10  seg.:  Ilommel,  Gesch.,  p.  437  seq.),  that  the  .\ss3'rian  king  was 
Shalmaneser  I,  is  proved  by  the  new  clinmology  which  I  am  able  to  establish  for  a  number  of  Cassite  kings.  Cf. 
below  p.  37. 
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is  an  attempt  to  restore  the  legend  according  to  the  usual  phraseology  of  this  class 
of  inscriptions:  Obverse,  [^^"""'''En-lil  lugal-a-iu-(ir)  Ka-da-ash-ina-an-B']u-r!-la- 
[_ash'\.  Reverse,  [chwiu  (sar/)  Ka-(Ja-ash-ma-an-''"JiJtt,]-h'l  lugal  Ka[-(h'n(/ir-ra'''  a-mu- 
na-sJ/uh],  "To  Bi'l,  his  lord,  Kadashnaan-Buriash,  (first)  son  of  Kadashman-EX- 
LIL,  king  of  Babylon,  presented  it." 

The  question  remains  to  be  settled,  whether  the  name  of  the  father  of  Ivadash- 
man-Buriash  is  to  be  read  Kadashman-Bel,  as  has  generally  been  done,'  or  Kadash- 
man-Enlil"  or  still  in  anotlier  way.  The  second  reading  needs  no  refutation.  It  is 
in  itself  impossible.  The  first  seems  to  me  at  present  improbable.  For  while  there 
are  Babylonian  proper  names  whicli  are  composed  of  Babylonian  words  and  the  name 
of  a  foi-eign  god,^  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  in  use  any  which  contain  a- 
Cassite  word  and  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity.  The  example 
quoted  by  Dclitzsch^  should  be  read  Xazi-Shihu.'  For  this  ver}'  reason  T  regard 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Kadashman-''"""''is'J\-iJ_L  as  being  either  Katlashman- 
Xharbe''  or  Kadashmau-Turgu,''  in  other  words  the  Cassite  king  Kadashman- 
'"""''' J^JV-LIL  may  represent  either  of  the  two  persons.  Wiiich  of  the  two 
is  the  more  probable?  There  are  two  Cassites  of  the  name  Ivadashman-Kharbe 
to  be  considered.  The  one  was  the  father  of  Kui-igalzu  I."  As,  however,  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  a  king,""  we  leave  him  here  out  of  consideration,  the  more  readily, 
as  other  reasons  make  his  identification  with  Kadashman-''"'-"'-E'i\^-Z//Z'  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  other  Kadashman-Kharbe  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,' as  none 
of  the  six  kings  following  the  latter  successively,  according  to  List  b,  ends  in  ...   . 

'  e.  (J.,  Delitzscli,  Kos.tiicr,  \>.  '2ll  ;  Pinches,  7%e  Aeinlemy.  Septeiiiber  ."),  IS'.ll,  p.  199,  b,  and  last  Hilprecht,  Z.  A. 
VII,  p.  ;nG. 

•  Hommel,  OescJi  ,  p.  48^  :  Kni-n-Iidil. 

'■'  e.  t}.,  Shului muna-nh  id'Una  (Delitzscli,  lu'ssi'xr,  pp.  18,  21,  2S).  Kmhshu-iH'iiUii-alni  (ili.). 

'  Kossiiir,  p.  18,  note  1. 

'  For  Cass.  Shihii  =  Babyl.  Mfirdu/,-  cf.  Delitzscli,  Kossner,  pp.  20,  21.  39.  From  the  few  puhlisheil  documents 
in  which  Nazi-Shilju  or  meniliers  of  liis  fduiily  (cf  the  passages  on  p.  42)  are  mentioned,  it  is  evident  thai  this  Cassite 
family  lived  in  Xorthern  Babylonia  and  was  very  prominent  and  influential.  P>en  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  shiiUbi  Knsh- 
shi,  treated  its  chief  with  distinction  {Freibrief,  col.  II,  13:  K<rlti.  A/,bid).  In  view  of  the  true  character  (Hil- 
precht, Z.  A.  p.  311,  note  3)  of  the  so-called  "  Cassito-Semitic  vocabulary  "  (Delitzscli,  Kosaaer,  p.  24  seq.).  and  of  what 
has  been  said  about  the  formation  of  proper  names  above,  I  lielieve  Nazi-Shihu  in  V  R.  44,  i.'ia,  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  high  dignitary  who  appears  as  the  first  witness  in  the  "  Freibrief  "  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I. 

"  For  Kharbe  =  BCd  cf  Delitzsch,  Eimaci;  p.  23  ;  for  Turgu  =  Bel  cf  Hilprecht,  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  310,  note  3,  and 
the  following  lines  above. 

'  Cf.  Winckler  in  Z.  A.  II,  pp.  3ti7-311 

'  Against  Delitzsch,  Oesch.  ("  Ubersicht  "),  who  docs  not  liesitate  to  number  him  among  the  Cassite  rulers. 

»  The  principle  stated  by  Winckler  in  Z.  A.  II,  p.  310,  1.  7-10,  is  correct,  but  his  identilication  of  Kadashman- 
Bel  with  Kadashman-Kharbe  is  impossible. 
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riash,  as  is  reciuired.'  Tliat  Turgu  is  another  Cassite  equivalent  for  the  Babylonian 
Bel  (of  Nippur),  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  31G,  note  3.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  for  identifying  Ivadashman-Turgu  with  Kadashman-''"''"'.E'-V-iy/-£'  ■ 
(1)  The  cuneiform  characters  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kadashman-Turgu  on  Plates 
23,  24,  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  Kadashman-'""'"'iW-i/Zy  and  especially 
liis  son  (PI.  25).  (2)  The  son  of  Kadashman-''""":£'j\"-iy/7y  bears  precisely  the 
same  title  (PI.  25,  Xo.  ()8,  col.  I,  (3),  as  Kadashinan-Tui-gu  (PI.  24.  1.  8).- 

Un  PL  28  we  meet  with  the  first  personal  inscription  of  liamiuiiu-shuni-u-jiir, 
contemporary^  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Brl-kudur-usur,  The  biick  legend  is  written  in 
Sumerian  and  reads :  1.  """"'En-lil  2.  larjal  kur-kur-m  3.  lugal-a-tu-ir  4.  """-'" 
Rammdn-slmm-usur  '>.  siba  she-gu-lji  (>.  I'l-a  En-lll'"-a  7.  sag-usli  E-kxir-ra  8. 
E-lur  e  li-ag-gn-a-ni  9.  '""' al-ur-ra-ta  10.  ina-u)i-iia-ru,  ''To  B'l,  lord  of  lands, 
his  lord,  Eammrm  shum-usur,  his  favorite  shepherd,  adornerof  Xippur,  chief  of  Ekur, 
built  Ekur,  his  beloved  house,  with  bricks." 

Winckler,  following  Sayce,  latterly  inclines  to  regard  the  Babylonian  king 
'' Ramman-shum-nasir,'"  in  III  K.  4,  Xo.  5,  as  identical  with  the  ruler  whose  inscrip- 
tion has  just  been  translated.'  This,  however,  is  utterly  impossible.  Sayce  and 
Winckler  misread  the  name  of  the  kino;  mentioned  in  III  K.  Aecordinor  to  the  law 
underlying  the  formation  of  Babylono- Assyrian  personal  proper  names,  the  cuneiform 
group  Rammnn-MU-8IlESH-IR  can  only  be  read  Ramvvhi-mush'^shir,  "  Ramrarm  is 
directing  (ruling)."'  This  king  lived  before  Burnaburiash  and  has  not  even  the 
name  in  common  with  the  above-given  Rammrm-shum-usur. 

1  For  Kadashm;m.'''":7''£'j\''.i/L,  himself  king  (PI.  'Zi,  Ko.  05),  was  the  father  of  auotUer  liing  (PI.  25,  Xo.  68, 
col.  I,  16),  ending  in  ...  .  riaali  (ibid.,  1.  5). 

-'  Besides  the  personal  votive  inscriptions  of  King  Kadashman-Turgu,  many  tablets  dated  in  his  reign  were  found  in 
Nippur.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  princes  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  and  ruled  more  than  fifteen 
years.  It  seems,  therefore,  strange  that  his  uamo.  being  entirely  Cassite,  should  have  been  omitted  b}'  the  compiler 
of  K.  4426  (V  R.  44,  21-44,  n,  b).  As  soon  as  we  read  the  name  in  V  R.  44,  29,  a,  Kadashman-Turgu,  as  I  proposed 
above,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  And,  indeed,  this  reading  tinds  new  confirmation.  All  the  names  placed  together 
by  the  compiler  in  V  1!.  44,  23-44,  are  purely  Cassite.  Therefore  we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  ideogram  in  the  name 
of  Kadash man ■<''».""■  A' X-L/i,  which  is  explained  by  it^^  Assyrian  equivalent  2V/.«i(t-i?/nn  the  right  column,  as  Cassite 
in  the  left  column.  That  <!•»!>'' EX-LIL  was  not  pronounced  Kliarbe  seems,  apart  from  the  above-given  reasons, 
to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Kharbe  iu  V  R.  44,  33  a  (i.e.,  in  the  left  column)  is  written  phonetically  Kharbe.  From 
names  like  Kharbi-Shihu  (IV  R.-  34.  Xo.  2,  1.  5,  14),  "Bel  (—  the  lord)  is  Jlarduk,"  we  mayinferthat  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Kharbi  was  something  like  "lord."  The  use  of  Kharbi  for  the  nameof  a  certain  god,  resembles,  therefore, 
closely  that  of  'lingirEX  in  the  later  Baliylonian  time  (cf.  Tiele,  Gisch.,  p.  588).  Turgu  on  the  other  hand  seems  to 
have  been  the  Bel  of  the  Cassites,  i.  e..  exactly  corresponding  in  his  rank  to  the  dinglrEX-LIL  or  Bel  of  Xippur,  the 
highest  god  of  their  Pantheon. 

•■•iJ.  P.\  Vol.  II,  p.  207,  note  1  (cf  Vol.  I,  p.  16). 

'  Gesch.,  p.  102  (cf.,  however,  pp.  88,  note,  and  157). 

^Cf.  u-shcsh-she-ru,  Sauh.  Kny.  2,  31. 
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The  brick  legend  on  PI.  29  was  already  published  l)y  Pinches  in  Hehraica,Yo\.  VI, 
l^p.  55-58.  I  need  make  no  apology  for  republishing  it  here,  as  Mr.  Pinches'  edition, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  of  little  use,  the  cuneiforni  text  and  translation  offered  by 
him  being  unfortunately  incorrect  in  all  essential  points.  The  legend  was  stamped 
"  b}^  means  of  a  wooden  block,  on  the  brick."  The  stamp,  however,  having  been 
carved  very  shallowly,  the  inscription,  "  though  impressed  evenly,"  is  not  very  distinct 
on  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of  bricks  which  were  found.'  Besides,  the  surface  is 
covered  "  with  a  thin  deposit,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  in- 
scription." ]N^otwithstanding  all  this,  l  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  mark  any  of 
its  cuneiform  characters  as  doubtful.  My  copy  was  made  after  a  long  and  careful 
study  of  each  character,  and  especial  attention  was  paid  to  every  detail.  Certain 
cuneiform  characters  could  not  be  recognized  distinctly  on  the  original  except  in  the 
light  immediately  2>receding  sunrise,  the  best  time  for  copying  dilHcult  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions.    On  the  following  points  1  am  obliged  to  differ  from  Mr.  Pinches: 

1.  Pinches  :  "The  date  of  this  inscription  is  uncertain.  Judging  from  the  style 
of  the  characters,  it  should  I)e  about  1500  B.  C,  but  it  may  be  as  early  as  2500  B.  C." 
In  the  present  writer's  opinion  the  inscription  belongs  to  one  of  the  last  rulers  of  the 
Cassite  dynasty.  For  paleographic  reasons  it  cannot  be  older  than  1250  B.  C,  and 
in  fact  belongs  to  a  king  who  ruled  c.  11(35  B.  C. 

2.  Pinches  transliterates  the  name  of  the  ruler  (1.  4)  "  N^in-Dubba,"  regards  its 
bearer  to  be  a  lady,  and  adds,  the  inscription  "  is  the  only  text  of  a  queen  of  Meso- 
potamia known."  Mi'.  Pinches  should  have  been  the  more  careful  in  introducing  this 
regent  as  a  female  to  Assyriologists.  I  read  1.  4  Mlli-SIiikhu  (see  below)  and  regard 
this  person  as  being  the  well-known  Cassite  king  who  ruled  c.  1171-1157  B.  C 

3.  The  first  character  in  1.  5  is,  according  to  Mr.  Pinches,  nin,  "  lady,"  while  in 
reality  the  text  gives  slha,  "shepherd." 

4.  Mr.  Pinches  reads  (1.  G)  luyal  Ega,  "  queen  of  Ega,"  and  adds,  "  Bga  is  probably 
another  name  for  this  city  [I!^ippur],  or  for  a  part  of  it."  The  ]ihrase  thus  misunder- 
stood by  Mr.  Pinches  is  the  very  common  title  lugal  Itg  (i)-  -</a,  "  the  powerful  king." 

The  inscription  in  question  reads  as  follows:  1.  """'" Eii-l(l-la{l)  2.  lugal  kur- 
lur-ra  3.  lugal-a-ni-ir  4.  """■"'' MiU-'""''"8hihu  5.  siba  she-ga-bi  G.  lugal  lig  (?) 
-ya  7.  lugal  nh-da  tab-tah-ha  8.  E-l-ur  9.  e-l-/-ag-g<)-a-ni  10.  ''"'"' al-ur-ra-ta 
11.  mn-un-na-ru.  "To  Bel,  lord  of  lands,  his  lord,  Mili-Shikhu,  his  favorite  she])- 
herd,  powerful  king,  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  built  Ekur,  his  beloved 
house,  with  bricks." 

'Cf.  "Talileof  Contents." 

"  Jeusca  iu  Z.  A.  I,  p.  39i>.  note  4. 
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My  reasons  for  identifying  the  name  in  1.  4  with  that  of  Mili-Shikhu  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  Iving  mnst  have  lived  after  Rammrm-shum-usui-,  because  a  few  bricks 
of  the  latter'  were  found  in  the  platform  of  the  temple  erected  by  hira."  (2)  Paleo- 
graphic  reasons  point  to  the  end  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  as  the  date  of  his  inscription. 
Apart  from  a  certain  difference  of  appearance  between  Ramman-shum-usur's  legend 
and  that  of  the  king  in  question,  the  one  having  been  inscribed,  the  other  stamped, 
there  is  a  decided  similarity  between  the  characters  of  the  two  inscriptions,  (3j  One 
of  the  titles  (1.  5),  the  phraseology  of  the  beginning  (1.  l-3j,  and — what  is  especially 
characteristic — that  of  the  end  of  the  two  inscriptions  (1.  8-11,  otherw.  10),  in  other 
words,  8  (otherw.  7 )  lines  ai-e  absolutely  identical.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  king  in 
question  must  have  ruled  not  long  after  Ramman-shum-usur ;  was  possibly  his  suc- 
cessor. (4)  This  result  is  corroborated  by  an  analysis  of  the  first  half  of  1.  4.  The 
determinative  dingir  is  not  unfrequently  found  before  the  names  of  Cassite  kings. ^ 
The  second  and  third  characters  are  to  be  read  SHA  {lihhuy  +  ha.  The  absence  of 
the  two  inner  Avedges  in  SlIA  is  due  to  the  shallowness  with  Avhich  the  characters  of 
the  stamp  were  carved.  They  are  found  on  another  (badly  preserved)  brick,  of  the 
same  king,  the  legend  of  which  was  written  with  the  hand,  and  differs  slightly  in 
other  respects.''  As  the  inscription  is  written  in  Sumerian,  the  syllable  ha  indicates 
that  the  Sumerian  value  of  the  preceding  sign  ended  in  i,  in  other  words,  was  the 
dialectic  form  of  a  word  ending  in  (j — probably  sliay.  As  the  personal  proper  names 
occurring  in  the  later  Sumerian  inscriptions  are,  as  a  rule,  not  to  be  read  Sumerian, 
l)ut  as  they  were  actually  pi'onounced,''  we  read  the  ideogram  (shalta)  with  one  of  its 
common  Semitic  equivalents,  Idrhii,  lihha,  m'dv,  etc." 

Only  one  of  the  Semitic  ideographic  values  of  this  character  fulfills  the  require- 
ment of  forming  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  well-known  names  of  the  last  four  Cassite 
kings,  /.  e.,  m'du  or  m'dl.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  one  Cassite  king  of 
that  period  who  begins  with  Mdi,  L  confidently  believe  the  last  group  of  cuneiform 
characfei's  in  I.  4  to  be  an  ideogram  foi-  the  god  Marduk,  or  his  Cassite  equivalent 
Shikhu,  and  read  the  whole  name  accordingly  Mdl-Shiklia. 

The  following  list  is  an  attempt  at  restoring  part  of  the  Ijroken  List  b,  and  giv- 
ing the  chronology  and  succession  of  the  last   twentj-four  kings  of  the  Cassite 

'Together  willi  a  few  of  Ur-Xiuib,  Ivurigalzii,  and  one  of  Bur-Sin  I. 

-Cf.  above,  p.  27,  and  "Table  of  Contents,"  PI.  29,  No.  82. 

'  Cf.  Hilprecbt  in  Z.  A.  VII,  pp.  308-310. 

'Cf.  Brtinnow,  I.  c,  71)83. 

»Cf.  Vol.1,  Part  2. 

'■Cf.  also  Jensen  in  Schrader's  K.  B.  Ill,  Part  1,  p.  117,  notes  6-9. 

'Cf.  Brunnow,  ;.  c,  7985-7992. 
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dynasty,  which  ruled  over  Babylonia  for  576  years.'  My  reasons  for  changing  the 
generally  accepted  oi-der  of  several  of  these  kings  will  be  found  in  a  special  article. 
If  the  date  which  I  assigned  to  the  first  rulers  of  the  Pashe  dynasty  be  accepted, 
my  chronology  from  Kurigalzu  II  to  Bel-shuni-iddina  M  must  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely certain.  As  the  rulers  between  Barnaburiash  and  Kurigalzu  II  are  well 
known,  it  is  also  settled  beyond  doubt  that  Shagashalti-Buriash  lived  before  Kuri- 
galzu I.  Xabuna'id's  statements  concerning  the  chronology  of  Sargon  I,  Hammu- 
rabi, Burna-Buriash,  and  Shagashalti-Buiiash  must  be  regarded  as  only  approximate 
dates.  The  events  recorded  may  have  occurred  at  any  time  in  the  century  before  or 
after  the  year  given.-  Sennacherib's  statement  concerning  Tukulti-Xinib's  cylinder 
(600  years)  is  likewise  to  be  understood  in  a  broad  sense. 

13.  Eammrin-mushrshir" c.  1442-1423  (about  twenty  years). 

14.  KallimaCO-Sin c.  1422-1408  (about  fifteen  years). 

15.  Kudur-Turgu' e.  1407-1393  (about  lifteen  years?). 

16.  Shagashalti-Buriash  (his  son)  .  e.  1392-1373  (about  twenty  years). 

17.  Kurigalzu   I  (son   (.)f    Kadash- 

man-Kharbe) c.  1372-1348  (about  twenty-five  years). 

18.  Kara-indash  (his  older  son?)'   .  c.  1347-1343  (about  five  years?). 

19.  Burna-Buriash  (sou  of  17)    .  .c.  1312-1318  (about  twenty-five  years). 

20.  Kara-Khardash  (son  of  18)    .  .  c.  1317-1.308  (about  ten  years). 

21.  jS^azi-bugash   (usurper)" c.  1307  (about  one  year). 

22.  Kurigalzu  II  (son  of  19)  ...  .     1306-1284  (nearly  twenty-tlu'ee  years). 

23.  ]Srazi-Maruttash  (his  son)     .  .   .     1284-1258  (twenty-six  years). 

24.  Kadashman-Turgu  (his  son)'.    .     1257-1241  (seventeen  years). 

25.  Kadashman-Buriash  (his  son)  .     1210-1239  (two  years). 

26.  Is-am-me  .  .   .  .  ti 1238-1233  (six  years). 

27.  Shagashalti-Shuriash  " 1232-1220  (thirteen  years). 

'  I  regiu-il  Peiser's  doubts  ;is  to  tliu  correctness  of  the  570  years  (Z.  A.  VI,  p.  207  seq.)  as  tinueeessary.  Through 
Uie  excavations  at  Nippur  we  are  enabled  to  substantiate  part  of  tlie  statements  given  as  to  this  dynasty  in  tlie  list.  This 
fact  teaches  us  Festina  leiiiel 

-And  in  a  sentence  like  "  who  built  700  years  before  Burnaburiasli, "  we  have  to  make  even  a  greater  allowance, 
as  we  do  uot  know  which  approximate  date  Nabuna'id  had  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  Burnaburiash. 

'  He  may  have  lived  at  an  earlier  date. 

■•Generally  read  Kudur-Bel.     Cf.  above,  p.  33  seg. 

^The  same  as  Kar-iudash,  son-ia-law  of  Ashur-uballit,  king  of  Assyria.     Of.  R.  P.',  Vol.V,  p.  107,  1.  .5,  0,  13. 

'■Called  Su-zigash  in  R.  P.'-,  Vol.  V,  p.  107,  1.  10,  13. 

'Cf.  Ililprecht  in  Z.  A.  VII,  p.  317  (cf.  PI.  23,  Xo.  01).  The  date  there  assigned  to  Kadashman-Turgu  (c.  1340 
B.  C.)  is  to  be  corrected  according  to  that  given  above.  For  his  identification  with  Kadashmau.''"'!"' /?iV/>//^  see 
above,  p.  33  scq. 

'Cf.  above,  p.  11. 
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28.  Bibe[iashu]  (his  son)' 1219-1211  (nine  years). 

29.  Bel-shuin-iddina  1 1210-1209  (one  year  and  a  half). 

30.  Kadashman-Ivharix' 1209-1208  (one  year  and  a  lialf ). 

31.  Ramman-shiini-iddina 1207-1202  (  six  ^-ears). 

32.  Kammrm-shum-us!ur 1201-1172  ( thirty  years). 

33.  Mili-Shikhu  (his  son)- 1171-1157  (fii'teen  years). 

34.  Mardulv-abal-iddiiia  (his  son)    .     11 5( )-ll-14  (tliirteen  years). 

35.  Zamama-shura-iddina 1113  (one  year). 

36.  Bel-shum-iddina  Jl 1142-1140  (three  years). 

The  last  24  kings  =  c.  303  years;  the  fii'st  4  kings  =  (J8  years  ;  the  remaining  8 
kings  =  205  years  and  9  months  (each  25-26  years  in  average  ').  Total,  36  kings 
=  576  years  and  nine  months. 


THE  DYNASTY  OF  PASHE. 

The  cnneiform  tablet  published  on  Pi.  30  and  31  forms  a  part  of  the  collection 
J.  S.,  purchased  by  the  Expedition  from  Joseph  Shemtob"  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, July  21,  1888.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
where  the  stone  tablet  was  found.'  In  regard  to  its  size  and  raineralogical  character 
it  closely  i-esembles  the  "  black  stone  of  Za'aleh,"  to  be  found  in  I  R.  66,  with  which 
it  also  has  much  in  common  as  to  its  contents.  Both  belong  to  the  class  of  the  so- 
called  Tcudurru  inscriptions.'^  A  piece  of  ground  situated  in  the  land  of  Kaldi,  in  the 
province  of  Bit-Sinmagir  (f,  1,  2),  which  for  many  years  ([,  3-8)  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  a  certain  N'abn-shum-iddina  (F,  15)  but  had  been  unlawfully 
reduced  in  size  by  Ekarra-ikisha,  at  that  time  governor  of  Bit-Sinmagir  (I,  9-15), 
was  upon  the  complaint  of  the  owner  (I,  16-11.  5)  restored  to  its  original  extent  by 

'  Identical  wiUi  S.  ilOG,  I.  9.     See  above,  p.  11. 

=  Cf.  Belser  in  li.  A.  II,  p.  107,  1.  31. 

=  Cf.  R.  P.-,  Vol.  V,  p.  Ill,  1.  14  ;  p.  112,  1.  K;.     Cf.  also  below,  p.  41. 

■■  Such  long  reigns  appear  in  no  way  improbable  when  compared  with  the  longer  reigns  of  fifteen  rulers  of  the 
first  and  second  dynasties  of  Babjion. 

^  Sayce  (B.  P.^,  Vol.  I,  p.  17,  note  3)  regards  this  city  as  identical  with  Isin  and  Patesi.     Cf.  11  R.  .53,  13a. 

"  Cf.  Harper,  Hchraica  V,  pp.  74-76. 

'  Cf.  "Table  of  Contents,"  PI.  30,  31. 

'  I  reckon  as  such  not  only  "  those  Babylonian  documents  which  are  insciibed  on  blocks  of  stone  not  always  quite 
regularly  hewn"  (Belser,  B.  A.  II,  p.  Ill),  but  also  those  which,  like  ours  and  the  Za'aleh  stone,  were  kept  within 
doors  and  possibly  as  duplicates  of  the  "steles,"  which  were  naturally  exposed  to  destructive  influences,  so  that  in 
disputes  concerning  boundaries  they  might  furnish  the  basis  for  a  legal  decision. 
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Bel-nadin-aplu,  king-  of  B;il)ylon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (11,  (3-10).  The 
document  closes  with  a  l)lcssing  for  the  official  who  in  time  to  come  shall  respect 
the  decision  (II,  11-20),  and  witli  a  curse  against  him  who  shall  remove  the  boundary 
again  (II,  21-24). 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  stone  furnishes  us  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  early 
kings  of  the  "  Sea-land,"  with  that  of  a  hitherto  unknown  province  or  county  of  the 
land  of  Kaldi,'  and  with  other  details  of  interest,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
its  chronological  bearings.  For  the  following  reasons,  the  stone  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Pashe  dynasty  :  (1)  The  cuneiform  characters  are  those  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  documents  of  that  period,  and  especially  they  resemble  those  of  the  charter 
{Freihrief)  of  l^ebuchadrezzar  I.-'  (2)  Ekarra-ikisha,  son  of  Ea-iddin:i,  is  mentioned 
as  an  official'"  both  on  our  stone  (I,  10,  11  ;  11,  6)  and  on  that  of  Za'aleh  (II,  6). 
From  this  it  follows  that  our  stone  belongs  to  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
Avhich  bears  the  date  of  the  first  year  of  King  Marduknadinahr.  (3)  But  we  are 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  our  stone  even  more  exactly  from  the  statement  in  col.  1,  7-15, 
according  to  which  the  piece  of  land  in  question  was  in  possession  of  the  family  of 
Nabu-shum-iddina  until  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzai'  I,  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Belnadinaplu  was  unlawfully  encroached  ujjou  by  the  governor,  Ekarra-ikisha.  The 
result  naturally  is  that  the  stone  dates  from  the  reign  of  Belnadinaplu,  and  that  the 
latter  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar  1.  This  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  supposition  made  by  Winckler  '  and  Delitzsch,'  that  Marduknadinahe 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Nebuchadrezs^ar  I,  is  wrong,  and  tluit  the  order  is 
rather  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  Belnadinaplu,  Marduknadinalu*. 

The  (question  arises.  What  place  must  be  assigned  to  this  group  of  three  kings 
in  tlie  dynasty  of  Pashe  V  This,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  answered  with  entire  certainty. 
For  although  the  Babylonian  list"  has  been  broken  off  at  the  very  place  where  the 
names  of  the  rulers  of  this  dynasty  once  stood,  yet  the  characters  which  i-emainof  the 
last  thri-e  kings  serve  us  in  solving  the  question.  Of  the  five  known  kings  of  this  dy- 
nasty, 1.  Nebuchadrezzar  I,  2.  Belnadinaplu,  3.  Marduknadinaht'',  4.  Mardukshapik- 
zirim  (sic!)  (not  Marduktabikzirim)"  5.  Kammanapluiddina,  none  of  them  lit  into  the 

'  Delitzscli,  l'(iri(dies,  p.  202  ncj.;   Wiiu-UIur,  Uiilers..  p.  51  snj. 

-  Cf.  Ililprecbt,  Freibrief  Xchiikadiicz'ir' s  I,  and  V  1\.  5o-57. 

•'  On  our  stone  he  appears  as  "  governor  of  Bit-Si  nnutgir  ;"  on  that  of  Za'aleh  as  "governor  i  it  the  city  of  Ishin  ;" 
so  that  he  probably  had  Ijc^en  transferred  on  the  accession  of  Marduk-nadin-abe,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier.  The  pre- 
vious "  governor  of  Ishin"  was  Sbaraash-nadinshunui,  scui  of  Atta-ilfiina  (cf.  Freibrirf  Neiul-'ithiezur'K  T.  col.  ii,  17). 

*  Qesch.,  p.  '.m.    ■'  QenrjL,  \\.  !•:!. 

''  Winckler,   (Inters.,  p.  14(!  sa/. 

'  A  cylinder  fragment  of  this  king,  in  [losscssion  of  Mr.  Talcoll  Williams,  of  Philadclpliia,  was  Iranslilcraleil  ami 
translated  in  Z.  A.  IV,  o0i-3'.J:j.  Paleographie  reasons  aie  decisive  in  fixing  the  date  of  this  cylinder.  Jlr.  Williams 
has  given  me  his  kind  permission  to  publish  the  cuiieiOjrm  text  in  the  second  [lart  of  the  present  volume.  Cf.  below,  p.  44. 
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remaining  chai'acters  of  the  last  tlirec  names  of  the  dynasty.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
all  the  five  must  have  reigned  before  these.  As  the  kings  which  have  l)een  numbered  4 
and  5  are  known  to  have  been  successors  of  Marduknadinahr",  it  likewise  follows  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  I  cannot  have  stood  lower  than  the  fouith  place  in  the  list.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted,  howevei-,  that  he  stood  in  the  first  place,  and  was,  therefore,  the 
founder  of  the  Pashe  dynasty.  To  this  two  objections  may  be  offered:  (1)  That  the 
traces  of  the  cuneiform  characters  which  follow  the  number  of  the  years  in  the  liist  b 
do  not  favor  the  reading  of  i\^rt&/^ ;  (2)  that  Sayce,'  on  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  "Early  Tablet  of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,"-  col.  lY,  17,  claims  that  place 
in  the  list  for  a  king  Rammanu-sharra  [or  slmm] "  -kldiaa.  In  reply  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing is  to  be  said  : 

1.  Scholars  have  adhered  too  closel}^  to  the  view  that  the  mutilated  begin- 
ning of  the  first  line  of  the  List  b  contains  after  llu  traces  of  the  sign  SHU,^  the 
ideogram  for  the  god  Marduk.  Winckler,  in  his  edition  of  the  list,  cuts  loose  from 
this  assumption,  and  gives  as  certain  only  ihi.  This  variation  from  the  carefully 
guai-ded  tradition  is  supported  by  Bezold's  remark  '  that  "'  at  this  point  the  tablet 
is  in  a  most  lamentable  condition."'  The  latter,  however,  seems  to  recognize  traces 
of  two  other  wedges  immediately  following.  But  the  chief  iM-oblem  is  whether 
beneath  the  two  horizontal  wedges  of  ilu,  thei-e  can  be  seen  a  small  horizontal  wedge 
so  that  the  sign  can  be  completed  to  the  combination  of  ihi  and  AG,''  the  ideogram 
for  Xahft.  Fi-om  the  fact  that  all  those  who  have  examined  the  list  personally  are 
silent  on  this  point  f  infer  that  the  tablet  at  this  place  is  too  indistinct  to  permit  any 
definite  conclusion.  Then,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  remaining  traces  that 
forbids  the  reading  n^  XahPi  instead  of  Marduk. 

2.  From  what  we  know  from  the  scanty  cuneitbrm  accounts,'  it  is  clear  that 
the  last  years  of  the  Cassite  dynasty  were  a  time  of  war  and  political  disturbance, 
and  that  it  was  the  weakness  of  its  last  representative  which  furnished  the  opportunity 
for  its  own  overthrow  and  for  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Pashe.  jS'o  matter  what  verb 
may  have  stood  in  the  effaced  passage  i?.  P.',  Yol.  Y,  p.  112,  1.  16,'  the  supposition 

'  B.  R\  Vol.  V,  p.  lie,  note  1. 
-'  R.  P:-,  Vol.  V,  pp.  106-114. 

'  The  reading  of  the  middle  character  seems  to  be  doubtful.    ^Ir.  Pinches  would  render  a  great  service  to  Assyriol- 
ogists  by  publishing  the  exact  cuneiform  te-xt  at  an  early  date. 

*  Brtiunow,  I.  c,  108:54. 

»  Z.  A.  IV,  p.  317,  note  1. 

"Briinnow,  I.  c,  2780.     C(.  Ilommel.   Oench..  p.  448. 

'  Cf.  especially  R.  P.-,  Vol.  V,  pp.  Ill,  113,  1.  14-22. 

*  I  favor  umaskshir,   "  he  left,"  instead  of  "  he  renounced  "  or  "abdicated  "  (Pinches).     Cf.  however,  Tiele.  I.  c, 
p.  165. 
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of  Sayce,  that  line  17  contains  the  name  of  the  second  king  of  the  Pashe  dynasty,  seems 
to  me  improbable,  since  the  same  Elamite  king,  Kidtn-KJmtndash,^  who  ah-eady  had 
attacked  Akkad  in  the  time  of  Bi'lshumiddina,  is  again  the  assaikant  in  this  passage. 
If  Sayce  were  right,  this  Elamite  would  have  made  his  second  incursion  into  Akkad 
about  twenty  years  after  the  first.  This  in  itself  is  possible,  Init  it  is  made  less  proba- 
ble by  the  expression  "  Kamminui-shum-iddiua  returned,"  which  apparently  connects 
this  section  closely  to  that  which  precedes.  Besides  it  will  l)e  noticed  that  Ranima- 
nu-shum-iddina  does  not  bear  the  title  of  king,  as  BiMshumiddina.  It  seems  more 
probable,  therefore,  to  see  iu  EanimAnu-shum-iddina,  the  unfortunate  son  (or  possi- 
bly another  relative)  of  Bi'lshumiddina,  who  "returned"  from  the  place  to  which 
Beishumiddina  or  his  fiimily  had  fled,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  as 
his  lawful  inheritance. 

This  leads  me  to  the  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  regarding  Xebuchadrezzar  I 
as  the  founder  of  the  Pashe  dynasty. 

1.  It  needs  no  proof  that  at  a  time  when  a  country  is  harried  by  a  powerful 
enemy,'-  and  a  descendant  of  illustrious  ancestors  puts  forward  claims  to  the  crown, 
which  are  based  on  historic  rights,  a.  usurper  who  is  to  found  a  new  dynasty  must 
distinguish  himself  by  eminent  courage  and  ability.  Such  an  al)le  rider,  who, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  surpassed  in  prei-minenee  all  the  other  kings  of 
his  dynasty,  Xebuchadrezzar  I  is  certified  to  have  been.  He  conducted  successfully 
the  wars  against  Elam,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Babylon  in  the  East,  turned  his  arms 
victoriously  against  the  Xorth  by  "casting  down  the  mighty  Luluba^an,"  and 
marched,  as  no  other  Babylonian  king  for  centui-ies  had  ventured,  conquering  into  Syria. 

2.  It  is  w^orthy  of  notice  tluxt  both  the  documents  bearing  his  name  are  written  in 
connection  with  his  successful  conflict  with  Elam.  His  wars  with  this  country, 
therefore,  must  have  been  especially  important,  perilous  and  of  long  duration. '  Since 
we  have  learned  from  Pinches'  recent  publication  of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  (col. 
IV,  1.  14-22)  that  the  Elamites  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  last  Cassite 
king  to  devastate  Xorthern  and  Southern  Babylonia,  the  campaigns  of  Xebuchadrez- 
zar I  against  Elam  become  of  especial  significance.  As  a  usurper  he  manifestly 
Avas  able  to  hold  his  position  only  by  rendering  the  Elamites  harmless  and  by 
defeating  them  on  their  own  soil,  thus  "  avenging  Akkad,"  ^  and  restoring  quiet  and 
peace  to  his  own  country. 

'  This  aud  not  Ehutni  ana  or  Kkutrudish  (Pinches,  I.  c,  m'-  ni-lVi)  is  Uie  pruliahle  ruadiug.  For  the  value  task 
of  the  character  in  question  see  Hilprccht  in  Z.  A.  VII,  pp.  309,  310,  314.  The  name  means  "subject  (servant)  of  the 
god  Khutrutash"  (cf.  god  Maiutash). 

■  R.  P.=,  Vol.  V,  pp.  Ill  seq. 

■'■  Winckler,  Gcsch.,  p.  90. 

'  Ililprocht,  Freibrief,  col.  I.  13. 
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3.  Nebuchadrezzar  I  boars  titles  which  diflPer  entirely  fi-om  those  at  that  time 
chai-acteristic  of  the  rulei's  of  Babylonia.  He  calls  himself,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Eg-yptians,  Shamash  maUsliu,  "the  Sun  of  his  land;'"  or  mushammihu  nishishu,  "he 
who  makes  prosperous  his  people;"  misir  ludfirHi,  mulhiu  ahle,^  ^^he  who  protects 
the  boundaries,  establishes  (measured)  tracts  of  land;"  shar  Tc'mdti  sJia  dm  rmshari 
id'mu,  "the  king  of  the  right,  he  who  judges  a  righteous  judgment;"  all  are  titles 
which  probably  refer  to  the  fact  that  just  before  the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I  there 
was  in  Babylonia  a  time  of  profound  misery,  when  the  land  did  not  enjoy  sunshine, 
and  when  the  peaceful  possession  of  well-defined  property  was  impossible,  as  the 
violence  of  the  stronger  superseded  law  and  order,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  boun- 
dai-ies  of  the  empire  were  constantly  invaded  by  powerful  enemies  ;  in  other  words, 
anarchy  as  we  know  it  existed  in  Babylonia  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Belshum- 
iddina.  The  significant  title,  shililu  KasJishi,  "the  conqueror  of  the  Cassites," 
acquires  doubtless,  in  this  connection,  the  significance  of  an  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stance that  it  was  he  who  had  achieved  the  i-estoration  of  the  Semitic  element  throuofh 
the  overthrow  of  the  Cassite  dynast3\-' 

4.  The  boundary  stone  lY  R.'-,  38,  which  is  dated  in  the  time  of  Merodachbala- 
dan  I,  mentions  the  house  (I,  10)  and  the  son  (II,  34,  35)  of  a  certain  Nazi-Shikhu, 
while  in  the  "Freibrief"  of  Xebuchadrezzar  I.  a  certain  Nazi-Shikhu  is  named  as  a 
high  dignitary,  J,-alu  Al'lrid.  In  view  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  this  name  in  Baby- 
lonian literature  •■  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  two  Ijearers  of  the  same  name  as  identi- 
cal. This  identification,  however,  is  possible  only  if  Nebuchadrezzar  I  reigned  not 
long  after  Merodachbaladan  I,^  /.  e.,  if  he,  as  founder  of  the  Pashe  dynasty,  came 
into  power  some  four  years  after  the  latter's  death. 

'  I  formerly  trausliterated  this  word  apli:  (as  Peiser  still  does  in  Schrader's  K.  B.  Ill,  Pari  1,  p.  1(U).  But  since 
1886  I  have  changed  my  view  and  siibstiluted  the  aI)ove.  As  the  word  stands  parallel  to  kudureti,  it  must  have  a 
similar  meaning.  In  spite  of  iia7ibalu,  II  R.  22,  29,  h.  c,  abU  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  'S?n  which,  in  view 
of  the  Ethiopio  and  Arabic  habl  has  h.  C'f.  also  Delitzsch,  Worterbuch,  p.  37,  no.  30.  In  view  of  the  title  above 
quoted  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  Nebuchadrezzar  I  assumed  his  highly  significant  name,  "  Nebo,  protect  the 
boundary,"  only  after  his  usurpation.  xVnother  interpretation  of  the  name,  "Nebo,  protect  (thy)  servant,"  has 
recently  been  otTered  by  Jiiger  (/i.  ^1.  I,  471,  note  -).  But  where  is  the  "thy"?  The  proper  names  kudurru.  and 
kiilinnu,  quoted  by  Jiiger,  {I.e.),  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  exclamations  but  as  abbreviations  of  originally  longer  names. 
As  the  middle  part  of  the  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is  written  either  to(i«;T«  or  A-Md«m  (Bezold,  Babylonisch-Asiyriscke 
Literatur,  p.  136),  or  kudurra  (PI.  32,  col.  II,  7,  of  the  present  volume),  it  cannot  mean  "my  boundary,"  as  I 
formerly  interpreted  {Freibrief,  p.  viii,  note  1),  but  "the  boundary."  Cf  my  remarks  in  The  Sunday  School  Times, 
February  20, 1893,  p.  115,  note  3. 

-  Cf.  Hommel,  Gesch.,  p.  4.">1. 

'  Cf  col.  VI,  18  of  the  boundary  stone  (published  by  Belser  in  B.  A.  H,  pp.  171-185),  which  furnishes  us  data 
from  the  time  of  the  kings  Sinib-ki/diiri-nxnr  and  Nithu-mukin-npht.  For  my  transliteration  and  the  formation  of  the 
name,  cf.  above,  p.  33  and  note  o. 

*  For  as  the  son  of  Nazi-Shikhu  who  appears  as  a  witness  under  Merodachbaladan  I,  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  important  office  of  a  siikallu,  his  father  must  have  been  advanced  in  years. 
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5.  The  second  king  of  the  Pashe  dynasty,  according  to  List  b,  reigned  only  six 
years.  And  indeed,  while  the  titles  and  conquests  of  Nebuchadrezzar  I  in  his  "Frci- 
brief "  imply  a  comparatively  long  reign,  there  are  indications  that  his  immediate 
successor,  Belnadinaplu,  ruled  but  a  short  time.  This  does  not  necessarily  folloAV 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  document  on  Plates  30  and  31  is  dated  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign ;  but  from  the  fact  that  Tab-ashnp-Marduk,^  son  of  Esagil- 
zer,"  ah'eady  mentioned  under  I^ebuchadrezzar  I  as  governor  of  Ilalwan,  appears 
again  as  sukallu  in  the  fii'st  year  of  Marduk-nadin-alu',  /.  e.,  about  twenty  years  later; 
for  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  same  person  occupied  a  high  and  responsible  position 
under  three  successive  kings,  if  both  of  the  foi-mer  two  had  reigned  a  long  period. 

6.  Finally  this  assumption  enables  us  in  the  simplest  way  to  dispose  of  certain 
chronological  difficulties,  ujwn  which  1  cannot  enter  into  details  here  (cf.  e.  ;/.  Z.  A. 
Ill,  p.  2G9). 

The  statement  of  Sennacherib"' furnishes  us  with  a  definite  datum  for  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Pashe  dynasty.  As  it  seems  most  natural  to  connect  the  carrying  off  of  the 
images  of  the  gods  of  Ekallati,  with  Marduknadinahr's  victory  over  Assyria,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,'  we  obtain  1107  B.  C  as  the  tenth  3'ear  of  that  king's  rule, 
and  1116  B.  C.  as  the  year  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  accordance  with  what 
has  been  said  above,  Nebuchadrezzar  I  reigned  1139-1123  B.  C.,' and  Bi'l-nAdin- 
aplu  in  1122-1117  B.  C. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  covered  by  the  Pashe 
dynasty.  That  the  reading  of  seventy-two  years  which  have  been  generally  assigned  to 
it  is  impossible,  Peiser  has  shown  beyond  question  by  a  very  simple  calculation." 
The  number  of  twelve  years  for  the  seventh  king  of  this  dynasty,  assumed  by  Tiele 

'The  reading  Tahu-r'Ccu-Marmlul;,  "A  beneficent  king  is  Murduli, "  i)i'efeiTed  l)y  Tiele  (Gtseh.,  p.  1(11,  note  1), 
instead  of  that  given  above  (and  first  proposed  by  Opperl  and  Meuaut  in  Documents  JuritUques) ,  needs  no  refutation. 
T<'ih-ttsh<'ip-Mardiik  is  the  only  possible  one  and  means  "Good  is  the  exorcism  of  Marduk."  The  C'ailhiu  dc  Michaux 
upon  which  Tdb-nshap-Mdnhil-,  apparently  not  so  far  advanced  in  years,  likewise  appears,  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  I  or  of  Belnadinaplu  (cf.  Tiele,  /.  c,  p.  101,  and  Ilommel,  Ocsch.,  ]ip.  4.54,  4.'")il). 

-  That  Esiiijihn'  is  identical  with  the  Ina-Esagikcr  of  the  Za'aleli  stone  (col.  II,  13),  was  shown  in  my  commen- 
tary on  the  "  Freibrief  Nebukadnezar's  I,"  in  18S2,  which  at  the  time  was  not  printed  because  of  a  two  years'  illness. 
At  present  the  proof  of  their  identity  is  unnecessary.  Cf  Eidhnr.sliiirki-kldina,  III  R.  43,  col.  I,  3!),  and  Inu-Eidbur- 
shurki-iddiiia,  V  R.  60,  col.  I,  29.  Cf  also  Delitzscb,  Kossiicr,  p.  15  (cf.  however  Oesch.,  "  tJbersicht ").  To  a  dif- 
ferent etVect  Jeremias  in  B.  A.  1,  yip.  370,  380  ;  and  Peiser  in  Schrader's  K.  B.  Ill,  Part  1,  p.  177. 

"  Baman,  48-50.  "  Ramman  and  Sala,  the  gods  of  the  city  of  Ekallati,  which  Marduknadinahe,  king  of  Akkad, 
at  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  carried  off  and  brought  to  Babylon,  I  carried  out  of  Babylon  418  years 
later,  and  brought  them  back  to  Ekallati,  to  their  place,"  i.  e.,  in  the  year  B.  C.  089,  when  Sanherib  conquered  Babylon. 

♦  Cf.  Ill,  R.  43,  col.  I,  5,  27.  28. 

^  This  calculation  confirms  strikingly  the  year  1130  B.  C,  wliicli  I  gave  as  the  approximate  dale  of  his  "Frei- 
brief" in  1883. 

'■  Z.  A.  VI,  p.  308  seq. 
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(I.  c,  p.  Ill)  and  favored  by  Delitzsch,'  finds  no  suiaport  in  "Winckler's  edition  and 
besides  does  not  suffice  to  solve  the  chronological  difficulty.  As  according  to  Peiser 
(I.  c.)  the  passage  is  much  effiiced,  -  and  as  his  proposed  reading,  60  ~  60  +  12  =  132 
years,  is  the  most  simple  and  probable'  sohition  of  the  existing  difficulty,  I  accept  it 
and  accordingly  construct  the  following  table  : 

1.  iN^ebuchadrezzar  I,     .      .     1139-1123  (seventeen  years). 

2.  Bel-nadin-aplu, ....     1122-1117)  (six  years). 

3.  Marduk-nadin-ahe,      .     .     1116-c.  1102  (c.  fifteen,  at  least  ten,  years). 

4.  Marduk-shapik-zirim, '  1 

5.  Eamman-aplu-iddina,     ;  c-  1101-1053  (forty-nine  years). 
G-7.  Two  missing  kings, 

8 1052-1031  (twenty-two  years). 

9.  Marduk-bel ,      .  1030-1029  (one  year  and  six  months). 

10.  Marduk-z.'r ,      .  1029-1016  (thirteen  years). 

11.  Nabu-shum ,      .  1016-1007  (nine  years). 

Total  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  and  six  months. 

"Anhang  "  to  his  Gcschichte. 

^  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Wiackler  has  uot  indicated  the  actual  conditioa  of  llie  passage  by  shading  the  eflaced 
portions  of  the  characters. 

'Cf.  also  Winckler,  Oesch.,  p.  329,  note  17.  Another  possibility  (that  00  +  10+10  +  2=82  stood  originally 
there)  is  less  probable  for  various  reasons. 

*  This  name  has  been  transliterated  Marduk-shapik-zer-imti  (Tiele,  Gesch.,  p.  15-5  ;  Delitzsch,  Gescli.,  "  Ubersicht  ") 
or  Marduk-shapik-kid-lat  (Winckler,  Gesch.,  p.  98).  I  regard  both  transliterations  as  incorrect,  and  would  substitute 
that  given  above  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  The  cylinder  fragment  published  by  Dr.  Jastrow  (cf.  above,  p.  31, 
note  7)  was  unfortunately  misunderstood  b}'  the  latter  and  misread  in  various  passages.  Having  examined  the  frag- 
ment carefully,  I  find  that  the  old  Babylonian  character  transliterated  ta  by  Jastrow  is  distinctly  the  sign  sha  in  the 
form  so  characteristic  for  the  documents  of  the  Pashe  dynasty.  The  name  can  only  be  read  Marduk-shapik-zi-ri-im. 
(2)  This  correct  reading  is  important  in  connection  with  the  transliteration  of  the  name  of  Rammaa-aplu-iddina's  pre- 
decessor. It  is  in  itself  improbable  that  two  rulers  of  a  Babylonian  d_vnasty  of  eleven  kings  bore  names  almost  (if  not 
wholly)  identical.  The  thought  forces  itself  upon  our  mind  that  Marduk-shapik-zirim  is  the  same  person  as  the  king 
whose  name  was  heretofore  generally  read  ^larduk-shapik-zOr-mati.  That  at  least  these  two  names  are  identical  is 
certain.  The  last  character  of  the  latter  name  {MAT,  Brunnow,  I.  c,  7386)  was  either  erroneoush'  read  by  the  Assyri- 
ologists  who  copied  the  so-called  "sj'nchronistic  history,"  or  b}'  the  Assj'rian  compiler  who  used  a  Babylonian  original, 
instead  of  the  character  7?/J/ (Brunnow,  I.  c,  8867).  For  it  is  well  known  among  Assyriologists  that  the  two  charac- 
ters are  nearlj'  identical  in  the  later-middle  and  the  latest  periods  of  Babylonian  cuneiform  writing.  In  consideration 
of  this  fact,  and  in  view  of  the  phonetic  writing  zi-ri-im  on  the  cylinder  fragment,  I  unhesitatingly  read  the  name  in 
question  either  phonetically  3farduk-s?Mpik-zir-rim,  or  ideographically  (plus  phonetic  complement)  Harduk-shapik- 
zinm(_-rim).  The  king,  Marduk-tabik-zirim,  introduced  by  Dr.  Jastrow  and  accepted  by  Peiser  (Schrader's  .K  B.  Ill, 
Part  1,  p.  102  seq.)  as  an  hitherto  unknown  ruler  of  the  Pashe  dynasty  thus  disappears.  As  to  my  other  corrections 
of  certain  readings  offered  liy  Dr.  Jastrow  in  connection  with  the  cylinder  in  (juestion  cf  "Sprechsaal"  in  one  of 
the  next  numbers  of  Z.  A. 
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<•.,  circa;  C.  li.  M.,  ('Mtalogue  of  the  Babylonian  Museum,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  «•<»!.,  cohinui(s)  ; 
(I.,  diameter;  l>.vii..  Dynast}';  E.,  East  ;  frajiiii.,  frai;ment(ary)  ;  li.,  height  ;  IllsiT.,  Inscriiilion  ;  1.,  length; 
li.,  line(s)  ;  in.,  meter  ;  X.,  North  ;  Nii>i)iir  1,  II,  III,  etc.,  refers  t<i  the  corresponding  numbers  on  Plate  XV  ; 
No.,  number;  Nos.,  numbers;  N.  P.,  Notebook  of  Dr.  Peters  made  on  the  ruins  of  Nippur  during  the  second 
year's  excavations;  Obv.,  Obverse;  orig'.,  original(ly)  ;  p.,  page;  Pli«».,  Photograph;  PI.,  Plate;  JRev., 
Reverse  ;  S.,  South  ;  Sq.,  Squeeze  ;  T.,  Temple  of  Bel  ;  tli.,  Ihick(ness)  ;  W.,  West ;  w.,  width  ;  Z.,  Ziqqurratu  ; 
Z.  A.,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 

Jleasurements  are  given  in  centimetres.     Whenever  the  object  varii-s  in  size,  the  largest  measurement  is  given 


I.   Autograph  Reproductions. 


Plate.      Text.  D.\tb. 

1  1  Siirgoii  I. 


Sargon  I. 


3  3  Saigon  I. 

3  4  Nar;im-Sin. 

4  5  Al-usharsliid. 

1^  (-^  -  .•^-■•».\ 


Dkscuii'tion. 

Door  socket  in  diorite,  somewhat  .smaller  than  the  following.  Nippu  r 
III,  beneath  the  rooms  of  T.  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Z.  Inscr.  18.5  x 
10.12,  2  col.,  24  li.  S(i.  On  the  rough  edge,  scratched  in  the  rudest 
way,  is  the  same  inscr.  as  PI.  14,  Nos.  23-25  (cf.  also  PL  12,  No.  20). 

Door  socket  in  diorite,  75  x  41.5  x  n.5.  Nippur  HI,  same  place  as 
No.  1.  Inscr.  17.8  X  10.35,  2  col.,  23  li.  C.B.M.  87.51.  Cf.ri.  1, 1. 
The  variants  li.  17  and  21  have  been  taken  from  a  third  door  socket 
in  diorite,  bearing  the  same  inscr.  as  No.  2,  and  found  in  another 
trench  a  short  distance  from  it. 

Brick  stimip  of  liaked  clay,  brown,  with  handle,  9.45  x  13. .55  x  2. 
Nippur  III,  close  to  the  S.  E.  wall  of  Z.  Inscr.  2  col.,  (>  li. 
C.B.M.  8751.     Cf.  PI.  II,  2. 

Brick  stamp  of  baked  clay,  cream  colored,  handle  wanting,  11.75  x 
12.08  X  2.  Nippur  V,  in  the  N.W.  extremity.  Inscr.  3  li.  C.  B.  M. 
8755.    Cf.  PI.  11,3. 

Three  fragments  of  a  dolomite  vase.  Orig.  d.  of  the  vase  c.  40.  Fragm. 
8891:11.10X7.7x3.8.  Fragm.  8892  a  and  b  (glued  together): 
20.5  X  9.S  X  3.8.  Nippiii-  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1, 
No.  1.  Inscr.  orig.  25..57  X  7.2,  13  li.  C.  B.  j\I.  8891,  8892  a  and  b. 
The  text  has  been  restored  by  the  aid  of  fragm.  8866,  8865,  8843, 
8860,  8859,  8858,  8853,  8854  on  the  scale  of  fragm.  S892.  Cf.  PI. 
Ill,  4-12. 
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I'LATE.     Text. 
5  6 


5  lU 

6  11 


9 
10 


1-2 
J3 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 


Jl  19 


12  2(1 


Date. 

Al-usliiu-shid. 


Al-usluirshid. 

AI-usli;nshi(l. 

Al-ushai'sliiil. 

Al-u.sli;irsliid. 
Same  Period. 


Same  Period, 
c.  3000  B.C. 

Ur-Gur. 

Dimgi. 

DuDgi. 

Islime-Dagan 
Ur-Xinib. 


Bur-Siu  I. 


Bur-Sin  II. 


DESCKU'TION. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  reddish  numulite  limestone,  li.  16.5,  d.  IS  (of  hole 

4.4).   ]\'ippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  4,  Ko.  5.    liiscr.  orig.  11.7-5  x 

7.05,  6  li.    C.  B.  M.  8SSS.    The  te.xt  has  been  restored  after  Xo.  5. 

Cf.  PI.  IV%  13. 
Fragm.  of  a  white  marble  vase,  h.  21,  d.  1G.4  at  the  base,  11.2  at  tlie 

centre.    iV7/)jj»/- III,  same  place  as  PI.  4,  Xo.  o.    Inscr.  4.8  x  5.4, 

3  li.    C.  B.  M.  S870.    Cf.  PI.  V,  14. 
Fragm.  of  a  white  marble  vase,  orig.  h.  6,  d.  14.5.    Nipjiur  III,  same 

place  as  PI.  4,  Xo.  5.    Inscr.  (same  as  PI.  5,  Xo.  7)  3.2  X  3.8,  3  11. 

C.  B.  M.  8839. 
Fragm.  of  a  white  marble  vase,  orig.  h.  13.5,  d.  15  (of  hole  6.3).    Nip- 

pur  III,  same  pl.ace  as  PI.  1 ,  Xo.  1.  Mark  on  the  bottom,  2.4  X  2.6. 

Same  inscr.  as  PI.  5,  Xo.  7.    X.  P. 
Fragm.  of  a  diorite  vase,  7.35  x  2.9  X  0.8,  orig.  d.  22.2.    Xijipur  III, 

same  place  as  PI.  4,  Xo.  5.    Inscr.  3,  orig.  11  li.    C.  B.  M.  8842. 
AVhite  marble  tablet,  Obv.  tlat,  Rev.  rounded,  11.3  x  7.2  x  2.65.  A'f/jpxr, 

apparently  from  the  X.  W.  extremity  of  V  in  the  neighborhood  of 

PI.  3,  Xo.  4  (cf.    Hilprecht  in  Z.  A.  IV,  pp.  282-284).    Inscr. 

8  ((3bv.)  -f  7  (Rev.)  =  15  li.    ( '.  ]!.  :M.  .8757.    Copied  by  myself  on 

the  ruins  of  Xippur,  April  8,  1S89. 
Fragm.  of  a  large  vase  in  white  marble,  10  X  12.5  x  6.2.    Presumably 

neighborhood  of  Bnbylon.    Inscr.  2  col.,  8  li.    C.  B.  M.  1128. 
Fragm.  of  a  slab  in  compact  limestone,  12.8  X  7.35  x  5..55.     Nippur 

III,  inside  of  the  great  S.E.  temple  wall.  luscr.  3  col.,  15  li. 
C.  B.  M.  8841. 

Basalt  tablet,  Obv.  flat,  Rev.  rounded,  lower  left  corner  wanting, 

12.25  X  5.58  X  2.2.     X'orthern  Babylonia,  probably    Ursag-Kesh. 

Iu.scr.  8  (Obv.)  +  1  (Rev.)  =  9  li.    C.  B.  M.  841. 
Agate  tablet,  bored  lengthwise,  both  sides  convex,  lower  part  wanting, 

4.4  X  4.3  X  0.8.   J\'ippur  III,  in  a  chamber  on  the  edge  of  the  canal 

outside  of  the  great  S.E.  wall  of  T.    Obv.  luscr.  8  li.    C.  B.  M. 

8-598.    For  Rev.  see  PI.  21,  Xo.  43. 
Soapstone  tablet,  Obv.  fiat,  Rev.  rouuded,  8.6  x  5  x  1.88.    Babylonia, 

probably  Muqayyar.    Inscr.  6  (Obv.)  +  2  (Rev.)  =  8  li.    C.  B.  M. 

842. 
Fragm.  of  a  slab  in  diorite,  8.1  x  10.5  X  5.6.     Xippur  III,  S.  of  Z. 

Inscr.  3  col.,  3  +  2  +  2  =  7  li.     C.  B.  M.  3243. 
Fragm.  of  a  brick  of  baked  clay,  brown,  32  (orig.)  x  23  (fragm.)  X 

8.4  (orig.).  yippiif  III,  found  out  of  place  in  a  later  structure 
on  the  S.E.  side  of  Z.  (cf.  PI.  29,  Xo.  82;  PI.  13,  Xo.  22;  PI.  20, 
Xo.  38).    Inscr.  (written)  23.3  x  10.65,  13  li.    C.  B.  M.  9021.    Cf. 

IV,  R.  3-5%  No.  5. 

Fragm.  of  a  brick  of  baked  clay,  brown,  30.5  (fragm.)  x  20  (fragm.)  X 

6.5  (fragm.).  Xippur  III,  found  out  of  place,  same  place  as  PI. 
10,  Xo.  18.    Inscr.  (stamped)  22.5  x  10.5,  10  li.    C.  B.  M.  8642. 

Door  socket  in  diorite,  an  irregular  cube,  c.  19  each  side.  Xippur  III, 
in  a  small  shrine  outside  of  the  great  S.E.  wall  of  T.  Inscr.  15.4  x 
13.4,  2  col.,  11  +  6  =  17  li.     C.  B.  M.  8838. 
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Plate.      Text.  Date. 

13  21  I5ui-f?iii  n. 


13 


1.5 

l.T 

15 
15 
16 


IS 


19 


22  Bur-Sill  II. 


14  2.3-25  Gniide. 

15  26  c.  2250  B.C. 
15             27  Ilaiumurabi. 

15  2S  Cassite  Dyii. 


2n 


:iii 


33 


36 


Cassite  Dyii. 
Cassite  Dyii. 
Cassite  Dyu. 
Cassite  Dyii. 
Buina-Buiiasli. 


17  33  Buiua-Biiriasli. 

IS  34  Bunia-Buiiasli. 


IS  35  Kurisalzii. 


Kurigalzu. 


Kuriaalzu. 


Desciui'tion. 
Door  socket  in  diorite,  3:!  x  28  X  23.  Niiipur  III,  same  place  as  L'l.  11, 
No.  19.     Iiiser.  around  the  hole,  23.5  X  5.35,  17   li.     Sq.     On  the 
bottom  at  the  edge  is  the  same  inscr.  a-s  PI.  14,  Nos.  23-25  (cf.  also 
PI.  l.Xo.  1). 
Brick  of  baked  clay,  li.u'Iit  brown,  very  soft,  covered  with  bitumen,  30 
X  30  X  6.5.     Nijipur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  11,  No.  10.     In.scr. 
(written)  5.07  x  5.3,  2  li.     Sij.      The   inscription   is  t;eiieially  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  on  the  same  brick  (edges  and  sides). 
Large  unhewn  blocks  of  white  marlile  and  reddish  granite,  varying  in 
d.  from  25-60.     JS'ipjiur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1, 
Ko.  1.    luscr.  6  X  5.3  ;  7  x  6.2;  G.5  x  7.7  ;  each  3  li.     Sii. 
Cream-colored  soapstone  tablet,  Piev.  liroken  off,  4.85  x  4  X  O.s.     I're- 

suinably  neighborhood  of  Buhtjloii.    Inscr.  8  li.    C.  B.  M.  103. 
Fragm.  of  an  ornamented  soaiistone  stamp  in  the  shape  of  a  vase, 
h.    13.3,   d.  12.2  at  the  l)ottom,   S.7   at   the  centre.     PresumaViIy 
neighborhood  of  Babylon.     Inscr.  (on  the  bottom)  S  li.     C.  B.  M. 
1126.     Cf.  PI.  IX,  20. 
Lapis  la7,uli  disc,  d.  1.7.     The   thickness  of  this  class  of  inscribed 
objects  found  at  the  same  place,  if  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
following  lines,  varies  from  0.2  to  <i.S  cm.   Nippur  III,  same  place 
as  PL  s.  No.  15.     C.  B.  M.  8085. 
Agate  cameo,  d.   1.55.    Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15. 

C.  B.  M.  86S7. 
Lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  1.6.    Nipjuir  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15. 

C.  B.  M.  8721. 
Agate  cameo,  bored  lengtliwise,  1.7  x  l.o.    Ni^'jnir  III,  same  place  as 

PI.  8,  No.  15.     C.  B.  M.  8723. 
Lapis  lazuli  tablet,  bored  lengthwise,  1.65  x  l.S.   Nippur  I,  apiiarently 

out  of  place,  in  a  gully  on  the  surface.    C.  B.  M.  8720. 
White  marble  mortar  ;  an  uninscribed  portion  is  broken  from  its  side, 
h.  14.4,   d.    12.8.     Presumably  neighliorhood  of  Babylon.     Inscr. 
31.5x11.25,27  11.     C.  B.  M.  12.    Cf.  PI.  IX,  21. 
The  same,  continued. 

Ivory  knob  of  a  sceptre  (or  conventionalized  form  of  a  phallus),  top 
rounded,  base  Hat,  round  hole  in  the  centre,  h.  3.5, d.  5.9  at  the  topi 
6.2  at  the  bottom.     Nijipw  III,  same   place  as   PI.  S,  No.  15. 
Inscr.  5.8  X  2.42,  5  li.     C.  B.  M.  8730.     Cf.  PL  X,  23. 
Tablet  in  feldspar  (mottled  dark  brown  and  gray),  upper  (inscribed) 
surface  convex,  lower  flat,  3  x  12.2  x  0.9.    Nippur  III,  .same  place 
as  PL  8,  No.  15.     Inscr.  2  li.     C.  B.  U.  8G00. 
Irregular  block  of  lapis  lazuli,  upper  part  inscribed,  5.1x9.25x5. 
Nijipar  III,  .same  place  as  PL  8,  No.  15.     Inscr.  3. 38  x  4.48,  6  li. 
C.  B.  M.  8.599.     Cf.  PL  XI,  25. 
Door  socket  in  white  marble  with  red  veins  here  and  there,  46.5  x  43.8 
X22.    Nippur  III,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  T.  near  the  outer  wall.    In- 
scr. on  both  sides  of  the  hole,  11  li.  intended,  but  only  7  li.  inscribed, 
14.3  X  14.3.  Copied  by  myself  on  the  ruins  of  Nippur,  April  6, 1889. 
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Kurigalzu. 


20 

21 

21 


21 
21 


39 

40 
41 


46 

46 


Kurigalzu. 

Kurigalzu. 
Kurigalzu. 


21 

4i; 

Kurigalzu, 

21 

43 

Kurigalzu. 

21 

44 

Kurigalzu, 

Kurigalzu. 
Kurigalzu. 


22 

47 

Kurigalzu. 

22 

48 

Kurigalzu. 

22 

49 

Kurigalzu. 

22 

50 

Kurigalzu. 

22 

61 

Kurigalzu. 

22 

52 

Kurigalzu. 

22 

53 

Nazi-Maruttasli, 

Description. 
Fragm.  of  a  bricl<  of  baked  clay,  browu,  32  (orig.)  X  1"  (fragm.)X  7 

(orig.).    Kijipur  III,  found  out  of  place  in  a  later  structure  of 

the  inner  wall  of  Z.  (of.  PL  29,  No.  82;  PI.  10,  No.  IS).    Inscr. 

13.5  X  6,  9  li,  stamped  on  tlie  edge ;   the  space  being  too  smaU, 

a  portion  of  the  last  character  of  each  line  is  wanting.    C.  B.  M. 

8636. 
Fragm.  of  an  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  9  x  6.3  x  2.7.    Nippur 

III,  same  place  as  I'l.  S,  No.  15.    Inscr.  7  li.    C.  B.  M.  9462.    Cf. 

PI.  XT,  26. 
Fragm.  of  an  a.xe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  5  x  6.35  X  1.5.    Nippur 

III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  4  li.    C.  B.  M.  8061. 
Fiagm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  tablet,  1.7  X  1.7.    Nippur  111,  same  place  as 

PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  3  li.    C.  B.  M.  8662.    Originally  it  formed 

part  of  No.  46. 
Fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  tablet,  1.8  x  1.2.    Nippur  III,  same  place  as 

PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  2  li.    C.  B.  M.  8663. 
Agate  tablet.    Kev.  of  PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  9  li. 
Fragm.  of  a  turquoise  tablet.    Obv.  Hat,  Rev.  roimded ;  hole  bored 

nearly  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  the  Obv.;  3.4x3.4x0.8. 

Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  4  li.    C.  B.  M. 

8664. 
Lapis  lazuli  tablet,  with  two  holes,  2  x  2.6.    Nippur  III,  same  place 

as  PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  2  li.    C.  B.  M.  8665. 
Two  fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  tablet,  3.65  x  7.25.    Nippur  III,  same 

place  as  Fl.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  4  li.    In  cutting  the  tablet  from  the 

original  block  of  lapis  lazuli  the  last  characters  of  each  line  were 

lost.    C.  B.  M.  8666.    The  copy  has  been  made  from  an  electro- 
type, on  which  the  space  between  the  two  fragments  was  given  too 

small  (cf.  No.  41). 
Nine  fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  tablet,  5.1  x  6  x  0.7.    Nippur  III,  sjime 

place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.     Inscr.  0  li.    C.  B.  M.  8667. 
Lapis  lazuli  tablet,  hole  bored  near  the  top  parallel  with  the  lines. 

2.8  X  3.45.    Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  S,  No.  15.    Inscr.  5  li. 

C.  B.  M.  8668. 
Lapis  lazuli  disc,  hole  Lored   near  the  centre  parallel  with  the  lines 

d.  2.5.   JVy/y-wr  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.   Inscr.  3  li.  N.  P. 
Fragm.  of  an  agate  ring.  d.  1,  w.  0.9.    Nijipur  III,  same  place  as  PI. 

8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  5  li.    C.  B.  M.  8669.    The  ring  originally  formed 

the  beginning  of  a  votive  cylinder  (c.  2.6  cm.  long),  which  was 

afterwards  cut  in  3  pieces,  each  thus  forming  a  ring.    For  the 

centre  part  see  PI.  26,  No.  74.    The  last  part  has  not  been  found. 
Agate  cameo,  3.2  X  2.4.    Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15. 

Inscr.  4  li.    N.  P. 
Fragm.  of  an  agate  cameo,  1.7  x  1.2.    JVipjjto-  III,  same  place  as  PI. 

8,  No.  15.     Inscr.  2  li.     C.  B.  M.  8670. 
Fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  2.97.    Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI. 

8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  6  li.    N.  P. 
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Xazi-Maruttash, 

.5) 

Xazi-Manittasl) 

50 

Nazi-Manittasli 

5S 
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Nazi-Maruttasli. 


Nazi-Maruttash. 
Kailashnian-TiiritM. 
Kadasliman-Turgu. 
Kadashmau-Turgu. 


23 

02 

Kadaslinian-Turgii. 

24 

63 

Kadashman-Tui'gn. 

25 

01 

Kudiir-EN-LIL. 

25 

05 

KadasIiinan-E>;-IjII 

25 

00 

[Kadasliman]-EX- 
LIL. 

25 

07 

[Kadashmaii  t"]- 
Buriash. 

25 

OS 

[Kadashmau  V- 
Bii]nash. 

Sliagaslialti-SIuniasli. 


Bibeiashii. 


Description. 
Lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  2.05.     JV//)])!;/- Ill,  same  place  as  PI.  S,  No.  15. 

Inscr.  5  li.     N.P. 
Fragm.  of  an  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  4.7  x  4.0  x  1.7.    Xiiiifur 

III,  same  place  as  PI.  S,  No.  15.     Inscr.  4  li.    C.  B.  M.  S671. 
Magnesite  knob  of  a  sceptre  (or  conventionalized  form  of  a  phallus), 

top  rounded,  base  flat,  round  hole  in  the  centre,  h.  5.2,  d.  0.9. 

Xilii>ur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  fS,  No.  15.    Inscr.  around  the  top, 

badly  effaced.    C.  B.  M.  8728.    Cf.  PI.  X,  24. 
Magnesite  knob  of  a  sceptre  (or  conventionalized  form  of  a  phallus), 

top  slightly  rounded,  base  flat,  hole  in  the  centre  (round  above, 

square  below),  h.  5.2,  d.  0.1.    yqipur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,Xo. 

15.    Inscr.  around  the  top.  badly  effaced.    C.  B.  M.  8727.    Cf.  PI. 

X,22. 
Fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  4.4.     Xijiiiur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8, 

No.  15.    Inscr.  5  li.  (orig.  8).    N.  P. 
Fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  3.7.     Nii>i>ur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  S, 

No.  15.    Inscr.  6  li.  (orig.  7).    N.  P. 
Fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  2.55.     Xijijnir  III,  same  place  as  PI.  S, 

No.  15.    Inscr.  4  li.  (orig.  5).    C.  B.  M.  8722. 
Lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  3.55,  tli.  0.35.     Place  unknown,  probably  yiijpar. 

Inscr.  8  li.    Original   in    the  Museum  of   Harvard   University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.      Cf.   Lyon    in   Proceedings  of  the   Ameriran 

Orkntul  Soo/eJ.'/,  May,  1889,  pp.  cxxxiv-cxxxvii,  and  Ililprecht  in 

Z.  .1.  A'H,  pp.  305-318. 
Lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  2.7.     Niiiiair  III,  same  place  as  PI.   s,  No.  15. 

Inscr.  5  li.    C.  B.  M.  so73. 
Irregulax  block  of  lapis  lazuli,  17.5  X  11  X  9.     .Yt/iy/^c  III  in  a  room  in 

the  mounds  S.  of  T.     Inscr.  10.4  X  9.5,  20  li.    .Sq. 
Lapis  lazuli  disc,  d.  2.5.     yipjiur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15. 

Inscr.  5  li.    X.  P. 
Fragm.  of  an  agate  cameo,  d.  3.6.    XiiijJiir  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8, 

No.  15.    Inscr.  5  li.    C.  B.  M.  8074. 
Fragm.  of  an  agate  ring,  orig.  d.  2.7  (of  the  hole,  0.9),  w.  0.90.     Niiipiir 

III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.    C.  B.  M.  8075. 
Fragm.  of  an  agate  ring,  Rev.  of  No.  60. 

Irregular    block    of   lapis  lazuli,  convex  on  the    inscribed  surface, 

13  X  7.35  X  3.    Mjipur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr. 

11.5  X  5.9,  3  col.,  63  li.  (orig.  09  V).     Sq. 
Magnesite  knob  of  a  sceptre  (or  conventionalized  form  of  a  pliallus), 

top  rounded,  base  flat,  round  hole  in  the  centre,  h.  e.  5.  d.  7. 

Nip^yur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  around  the  toj). 

N.P. 
Magnesite  knoli  of  a  sceptre  (or  conventionalized  form  of  a  phallus), 

top  rounded,  base  flat,  round  hole  in  the  centre,  h.  4.6,  d.  6.8. 

NijrpHr  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.    Inscr.  around  the  top. 

C.  B.  M.  8729. 
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Bibeiasliu. 

26 

72 

[Bibeia-lshu 

26 

73 

Cassite  Dyn. 

26 

74 

Kuriijalzu. 

26 
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28 


29 


76 
77 


81 


82 


Cassite  Dyii. 

ia-asli 

Cassite  Dyn. 


27 

78 

Nazi-Manittasli. 

27 

79 

[Bilieia-]sliu. 

27 

80 

c.  1100  B.C. 

Ramman-sbnm-usur. 


Mili-Sliililni. 


30 

83 

Bel-ufuliii-aplu 

31 

83 

Bel-nadin-aplii 

32 

84 

Nabopolassar. 

DeSCKII'TIOS. 

Lapis  lazuli  tablet,  '2.'A'>  x  li.io.  .Vi'/z/zwr  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  Xo. 
}■',.     Iiiscr.  r,  li.     ('.  15.  M.  8(iS2. 

Fragm.  of  an  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  11  x  O.D.j  x  1.2o.  yijipur 
III,  same  place  as  PI.  S,  No.  l-i.    Inscr.  3  li.    C.  B.  M.  SfjSO. 

Agate  cameo,  d.  c.  LS.  yiji/Dir  III,  same  iilace  as  PI.  s,  Xo.  15. 
C.  B.  M.  8083. 

Fragm.  of  an  agate  ring,  d.  1,  \v.  1.1.  Xijijiur  III,  same  place  as  PL 
8,  Xo.  1.5.  Inscr.  3  li.  C.  B.  JI.  8084.  The  ring  originally  formed 
the  centre  part  of  a  votive  cylinder.    Cf.  PI.  22,  Xo.  50. 

Fragm.  of  an  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  0  x  2.5  x  1.5.  JN'i/i/'i"' 
III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  Xo.  15.    Inscr.  0  li.    C.  B.  M.  8081. 

Fragm.  of  an  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  5.20  x  2.1.  Nippur  III, 
same  place  as  PL  8,  Xo.  15.    Inscr.  4  li.    X.  P. 

Fragment  of  a  vase  in  .soapstone  rock,  8.5  x  8.8  (orig.  d.  at  the  bottom 
13.2).  Xijjjiur  V,  c.  3  m.  below  the  surface.  Inscr.  7  li.  C.  B.  M. 
8090. 

Fragm.  of  an  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  6.2  x  0.2  x  1.7.  Nippur 
III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  Xo.  15.    Inscr.  9  li.    C.  B.  M.  8685. 

Fragm.  of  an  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli,  2.35  x  2.85  x  1.5.  Nippur 
III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  Xo.  15.    Inscr.  4  li.    C.  B.  M.  8686. 

Fragm.  of  a  reddish  granite  (boundary)  stone  of  phallic  shape,  1.  15.5. 
Nippur  III,  c.  1.5  m.  below  the  surface  on  the  slope  of  the  T.  bill 
X.W.  of  Z.   Inscr.  2  col.,  S  li.    Plio.  and  X.  P.   Cf.  PI.  XII,  .32,  33. 

Fragm.  of  a  baked  brick,  yellowish,  very  soft,  partly  covered  with 
bitumen,  22.5  (fragm.)  x  1S.4  (fragm.)  X  0.9  (orig.).  Nippur  III, 
found  out  of  place  in  a  later  structure  of  the  inner  wall  of  Z.  (cf. 
PI.  29,  Xo.  82;  PI.  10,  Xo.  18;  PI.  13,  No.  22:  PI.  20,  Xo.  38). 
Inscr.  -written,  15.2  x  8.6,  10  li.     C.  B.  M.  S643. 

Brick  of  baked  clay,  brown,  partly  covered  with  bitumen,  29.6  x 
30.2x6.7.  Nippur  III,  inner  wall  of  Z.  Every  brick  of  this 
structure  bears  the  name  of  Mili-Shiklm  witli  exactly  the  same 
inscription  (stamped),  except  a  few  which  belong  to  Ur-Ninib 
(PI.  10,  Xo.  18),  Bur-Sin  (PL  11,  No.  19),  Kurigalzu  (PI.  20,  Xo. 
38),  Kammanshumusur  (PI.  28,  Xo.  81).  The  latter  four  evidently 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  structure,  and  were  utilized  by 
ISIili-Shikliu  in  his  restoration  of  the  platform  of  Z.  Inscr. 
stamped,  14.8  X  7,  11  li.  C.  B.  M.  8632.  Cf.  Pinches  "  An  Early 
Babylonian  Inscription  from  Xiffer''  in  Hchraicn  VI,  pp.  55-58. 

Black  limestone  tablet,  16.75  x  12.1  x  5.1.  Presumably  neighborhood 
of  Bahi/hm.    Obv.,  slightly  rounded,  22  li.    C.  B.  M.  13. 

The  same,  Eev.,  rounded,  24  li. 

Cylinder  of  baked  clay,  cartridge  shaped,  hollow,  .small  hole  at  the 
top,  dark  brown  with  grayish  spots:  when  found,  half  covered 
with  bituiuen;  h.  15.2,  d.  of  the  base  8.85,  d.  of  the  hole  2.2. 
Babylon.  Inscr.  3  col.,  45 +  05  +  59  =  169  li.  C.  B.  M.  9090.  Cf. 
PI.  XIII,  Xo.  31.  The  variants  have  been  taken  from  a  mutilated 
cylinder  (B)  in  the  British  iluseum,  published  by  Strassmaier  in 
Z.  A.  IV,  pp.  129-1.30.    Apparent  mistakes  in  .Strassmaier's  edition 
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Plate.      Text. 


34 


84 

So 


Date. 


Xabopolassar. 
Xebiicliailrt'zzar  II. 


85 


Nelnichailrezzar  II. 


DESCRlrTION. 

are  not  quoted  as  variants  (cf.  also  Strassiiiaicr  in  Z.  ^1.  IV,  pp. 

lOG-113,  and  Wincliler  in  Schrader's  KcUiitscJn-ij'llk-he  BlhUothrk 

III,rait2,  pp.  2-7). 
Tlie  same,  continned. 
Fni!.;m.  of  a  bal<ed  clay  cylinder,  barrel  shaped,  solid,  light  brown  ;  h. 

23. !l,  d.  S.8  at  the  top  and  base,  11. oat  the  centre.    Bahijhn.   Inscr. 

4  col.,  23  (orig.  c.  48;  +  32  (orig.  e.  ■'iO)  +  30  (orig.  c.  oG)  +  28  (orig. 

c.  48)  — 113  (orig.  c.  208)  li.    C.  B.  M.  ITSo.    Cf.  PI.  XI  \',  Xo.  35. 

According  to  information  of  the  Arabs  the  cylinder  was  fonnd 

whole  and  intentionally  broken  lengthwise.    The  other  half  is 

supposed  to  be  in  existence. 
The  same,  columns  II  I.  IV. 


II.     PlIOTOGKAPII    (IIALF-TOXE)    REPRODUCTIONS. 


I 

II 

II 

III 


VII 

VIII 
VIII 


IX 


4-12 


IV 

13 

V 

14 

VI 

lo 

17 

18,  19 


Sargon  I. 
Sargon  I. 
Xar;im-Sin. 
.\.l-usbarsln<l. 


Al-usharshid. 
Al-usbarshid. 
Xot  later  than  24(10  B.C 


Ifi      Xot  later  than  2400  ?..('. 


Xot  later  than  24oii  B.C. 
c.  2400  B.C. 


20 


Hammurabi. 


Door  socket  in  diorite.    yijiimr.    Cf.  I'l.  1. 

Brick  slamp  uf  baked  clay,  IJev.     JVj;/^/wr.     Cf.  I'l.  :'.,  Xo.  :'.. 

Brick  stamp  of  baked  clay,  <  >bv'.    Xij'iiur.    Cf.  I'l.  3,  Xo.  4. 

Fragments  of  vases  fiom  which  the  text  on  I'l.  4  has  been  obtained. 
yijiliur.  Xos.  4.  ■') :  dolomite;  Xos.  0,  8,  0,  10:  white  marble;  Xo. 
7:  red  banded  marble  of  agate  structure;  Nos.  11,  12:  white 
marble  of  stalactitic  structure.  For  the  restoration  of  li.  0  fragm. 
8800  (white  marble)  has  been  consuUed. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  reddish  numnlite  limestone.  Xiiiimr.  Cf.  PI.  5, 
Xo.  6. 

Fragm.  of  a  white  marble  vase  with  gray  and  reddish  veins  here  and 
tliere.    l\"ijiiiur.    Cf.  PI.  5,  Xo.  7. 

Fragm.  of  a  white  marble  slab,  20. il.")  x  15.8  x  7.0.  ^Ihu  Ihihha.  Orig. 
inal  in  Constantinople.  Photograph  taken  from  a  cast.  In.scr.  on 
both  sides  and  left  edge,  301  li.  Obv.,  0  col.,  (20  +  25  +  24-1-22-1- 
22  +  20  4-  10  +  23  +  4  =^)  185  li. 

The  same,  Itev.,  9  col.,  (19+19  +  23  +  25+  28  +  24  +  25  +  22+13-=) 
198  li. 

The  same,  left  edge,  1  col.,  18  li. 

Tablets  of  baked  clay,  reddish  brown  with  black  spots.  Tlie.se  tab- 
lets have  a  peculiar  shape  ;  they  are  rounded  at  both  ends  and  on 
the  left  side,  but  angular  and  tiat  on  the  right  side,  as  if  cut  off 
from  a  larger  tablet.  Yuklia.  Xo.  18  :  10.3  x  4.3.  th.  l.G  on  the 
left,  2.2  on  the  right  side.  C.  B.  M.  9042.  Xo.  10  :  10.02  x  4.5,  th. 
1.7  on  the  left,  2..55  on  the  right  side.    C.  B.  M.  9041. 

Fragm.  of  an  ornamented  stamp  in  the  shapi-  of  a  vase,  made  of  soap- 
stone  (composed  of  a  green  micaceous  and  very  soft  mineral,  prob- 
ably talc).  Presumably  neighborhood  of  Bid)\jliiu.  Cf.  PI.  15, 
No.  27. 
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Plate. 

Text. 

Date. 

IX 

21 

Huriia-Biiriasli. 

X 

23 

Burmi-Buriasli. 

X 

22,24 

Nazi-Manittas1i. 

XI 

25 

Kiuigalzu. 

XI 

26 

Kurigalzu. 

XI 

27 

c.  1350  B.C. 

XI 


XII 


29-31 


c.  1350  B.C. 


c.  1150  B.C. 


XII 

32,  33 

c.  1100  B.C. 

XIU 

34 

Xabopolassar. 

XIV 

35 

Nebuchadrezzar  II 

XV 

3f. 

1S89  A.D. 

Desiription. 
Fiagm.  of   a  wliite  marble  mortar.     Pre.sumably  neighborhood  of 

Babylon.    Cf.  Plates  10,  17. 
Knob  of  a  sceptre  (or  conventionalized  form  of  a  phallus)  in  ivory. 

Side  view.    JS'iiipur.    Cf.  PI.  is,  Xo.  34. 
Knobs  of  sceptres  (cf.  PI.  X.  2.1)  in  niagnesite.    Top  views.     Xiiipur. 

Cf.  PI.  23,  Xos.  57,  .50. 
Inscribed  block  of  lapis  lazidi,  tablet  in  process  of  cnlting.     yiiipur. 

Cf.  PI.  IS,  Xo.  30. 
Fragm.  of  a  votive  battle  axe  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli  (blue  glass). 

Nipinir.    Cf.  PI.  20,  Xo.  30. 
Fragm.  of  a  votive  battle  axe  in  imitiition  of  lapis  lazuli,  8.32  X 

5.65  X  5.1.     Xipjiur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  Xo.  15.     C.  B.  M. 

8800. 
Fragm.  of  a  votive  battle  axe  in  lapis  lazuli,  6.4  x  5.7  x  1.5.    The 

inscription  has  been  erased  in  order  to  use  the  material.    Xippur 

III.  same  place  as  I'l.  S,  Xo.  15.    C.  B.  M.  8597. 
Three  small  fragments  of  an  inscribed  bas  relief  in  a  basaltic  stone,  h. 

c.5.    yipimr  III.  on  the  .S.E.  side  of  the  Biu'-Sin  shrine  (cf.  PI. 

11,  Xo.  19). 
Fragm.  of  a  reddish  granite  (boundary)  stone  of  phallic  shape,    yip- 
pur.    Two  views  of  the  same  stone.    Cf.  PL  27,  Xo.  SO. 
Cylinder  of  baked  clay,  cartridge-shaped,  hollow,  small  hole  at  the 

top.     Babylon.    Cf.  Plates  32,  33. 
Cylinder  of  baked  clay,  barrel-shaped,  solid.    Babylon.    Cf.  Plates 

34,  35. 
Plan  of  the  first  year's  excavations  at  Xippur  (February  5  to  April  10). 
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Z.  7.     Erasure  of  dingir,  the  second  character  of  ka-dingir-ra, 
written  by  the  scribe  erroneously  before  ka. 
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CLAY  STAMPS  FOR  BRICKS. 
Nippcir, 

2.    Sargoii  I.  Rever.se.  3.     Nanlm  Siu,  obverse. 
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PART  II. 


PREFACE. 


The  publication  of  the  history  of  the  American  Expedition  to  Nuflar,  announced 
in  the  Preface  to  the  first  part  of  the  present  work,  has  been  delayed  l)y  unforeseen 
circumstances.  In  view  of  the  increased  interest  ^  in  these  excavations,  it  seems  now 
necessary  to  summarize  the  principal  results- and  submit  them  to  a  wider  circle  of 
students. 

The  expedition  left  America  in  the  summer,  1888,  and  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  with  but  short  intervals  recpiired  fur  the  welfare  and  temporary  rest  of  the 
members  in  the  field  and  for  replenishing  the  exhausted  stores  of  the  camp.  The 
results  obtained  have  been  extraordinary,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  editor, 
have  fully  repaid  the  great  amount  of  time  and  unselfish  devotion,  the  constant  sacri- 
fice of  health  and  comfort,  and  the  large  pecuniary  outla}',  which  up  to  date  has  reached 
the  sum  of  $70,000.  Three  periods  can  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  exca- 
vations. 

'  Cf.  especially  the  official  report  on  the  results  of  the  excavations  sent  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell,  the  United  Slates 
Minister  in  Constantinople,  to  his  government  in  Washington,  summer,  1894. 

^  For  details  cf.  the  "Bibliography  of  the  Expedition,"  in  Part  I,  p.  45.  To  the  list  there  given  may  be  added 
Peters,  "Some  Recent  Results  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Excavations  at  Nippur,"  in  The  Amerkan  Journal 
of  Arehmology  X,  pp.  13-46,  353-368  (with  copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Haynes'  weekly  reports  to  the  Committee  in 
Philadelphia)  ;  Hilprccht,  "Aus  Briefen  an  C.  Bezold,"  in  ZdtscJiriflfur  AssyriologieYlll,  pp.  386-301  ;  Assi/rincn, 
SecVious  I,  III-VI.  A  lirief  sketch  of  the  history  and  chief  results  of  the  "  American  Excavations  in  Null'ur  "  will  be 
found  in  Ililprecht,  liicciit  Rcsearrh  in  Bible  Laiulii,  pji.  45-63. 
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First  Cainpaig-n,  lSSS-1889.— Staff:  John  P.  Feteis,  Director;  II.  V.  Ilil- 
lirecht  and  R.  F.  Harper,  Assjriologists ;  J.  II.  Ilaynes,  Business  Manager,  Commis- 
sary and  Photographer;  P.  H.  Field,  Architect;  D.  Noorian,  Interpreter;  Bedry 
Bey,  Commissioner  of  the  Ottoman  Government.^  Excavations  from  February  6  to 
April  15,  1889,  with  a  maximum  force  of  200  Arabs.  Princijxil  results:  Trigonomet- 
rical survey  of  the  ruins  and  their  surroundings,  examination  of  the  whole  field  by 
trial  trenches,  systematic  excavations  chiefly  at  III,  V,  I  and  X.-  Many  clay  coffins 
examined  and  jjliotographed.  Objects  carried  away :  Over  2000  cuneiform  tablets  and 
fragments  (among  them  three  dated  in  the  reign  of  King  Ashuretiliirini  of  Assyria), 
a  number  of  inscribed  bricks,  terra-cotta  brick  stamp  of  Narrim-Sin,  fragment  of  a 
barrel  cylinder  of  Sargon  of  Assyria,  inscribed  stone  tablet  (PI.  6),  several  fi-agments 
of  inscribed  vases  (among  them  two  of  King  Lugalzaggisi  of  Erech),  door-socket  of 
Kurigalzu;  c.  25  Hebrew  bowls ;  a  large  number  of  stone  and  terra-cotta  vases  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes ;  terra-cotta  images  of  gods  and  their  ancient  moulds ;  reliefs, 
figurines  and  toys  in  terra-cotta;  weapons  and  utensils  in  stone  and  metal;  jewelry  in 
gold,  silver,  eoppei",  bronze  and  various  precious  stones ;  a  number  of  weights,  seals 
and  seal  cylinders,  etc. 

Second  Cainpnigll,  1SS0-1S90.— Statf:  J.  P.  Peters,  Director  ;  J.  II.  Ilaynes, 
Business  Manager,  Commissaiy  aud  Photographer;  D.  Noorian,  Interpreter  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Workmen;  and  an  Ottoman  Commissioner.  Excavations  from  January 
11  to  May  *),  1890,  with  a  maximum  force  of  400  Arabs.  Principal  results  :  Examina- 
tion of  ruins  by  trial  trenches  and  systematic  excavations  at  III,  V  and  X  continued. 
Row  of  rooms  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  ziggurrat  and  shrine  of  Bur-Sin  II  excavated.  Ob- 
jects carried  away  :  About  8000  cuneiform  tablets  and  fragments  ( most  of  them  dated 
in  the  reigns  of  Cassite  kings  and  of  rulers  of  the  second  dj'nasty  of  Ur);  a  number  of 
new  inscribed  bricks ;  3  bi"ick  stamps  in  terra-cotta  and  three  door-sockets  in  diorite  of 
Sargon  I ;  1  brick  stamp  of  Xaram-Sin  ;  61  inscribed  vase  fragments  of  Alusharshid ; 
2  vase  fragments  of  Entemena  of  Shii-purla  ;  1  inscribed  unhewn  marble  block  and 
several  vase  fragments  of  Lugalkigubnidudu ;  a  few  vase  fragments  of  Lugalzaggisi ; 
2  door-sockets  in  diorite  of  Bur-Sin  II ;  over  100  inscribed  votive  axes,  knobs,  intag- 
lios, etc.,  presented  to  the  temple  by  Cassite  kings ;  c.  75  Hebrew  and  other  inscribed 
bowls ;  1  enameled  clay  coffin  and  many  other  antiquities  similar  in  character  to  those 
excavated  during  the  first  campaign  but  in  greater  number. 

'  D.  G.  Prince,  of  New  York,  was  the  eighth  member  of  tlie  expedilion,  but  during  the  marcli  across  the  Syrian 
desert  he  fell  so  seriously  sick  that  he  had  to  be  left  behind  at  Bagdad,  whence  he  returned  to  America. 

-These  numbers  refer  to  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  ruins,  as  indicated  on  the  plan  published  in  Part  I, 
PI.  XV. 
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Third  Cainpais:!!,  1893-1890.— Staff:  J.  11.  Haynes,  Director,  etc.;  and  an  Ot- 
toman Commissioner;  Joseph  A.  Meyer,  Architect  and  Dranghtsnian,  from  June  to 
]S"ovember,  18i)i.  Excavations  from  April  11, 18^3,  to  February  15, 1896  (with  an  in- 
terruption of  tAvo  montlis,  April  1  to  June  4,  1894),  with  an  avei'ao-e  foi'ce  of  50-(30 
Arabs.  Principal  results :  Ss'stematic  excavations  at  III,  I,  II,  Vl-X,  and  searching 
for  the  orio'iual  bed.  and  banks  of  the  Shatt-eu-Nil.  Examination  of  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  temple,  three  sections  excavated  down  to  tlu-  water  level ;  critical  determination 
of  the  different  layers  on  the  basis  of  uncovered  pavements  and  platforms;  the  later 
additions  to  the  zigg-nrrat  studied,  photographed  and,  wlienever  necessary,  removed ; 
the  ])reserved  portions  of  Ur-Gur's  ziggurrat  uncovered  on  all  four  sides ;  systematic 
study  of  the  ancient  system  of  Babylonian  drainage ;  the  two  most  ancient  arches  of 
Babylonia  discovered ;  structures  built  by  N^aram-Sin  and  pi'e-Sargonic  buildings  and 
vases  unearthed  ;  c.  400  tombs  of  various  pei-iods  and  forms  excavated  and  their  eon- 
tents  saved.  Objects  ean-ied  away:  About  21,000  cuneiform  tablets  and  fragments 
(among  them  contracts  dated  in  the  reign  of  Dungi  and  of  Darius  II  and  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon)  ;  many  l)ricks  of  Sargon  I  and  Naram-Sin ;  the  first  inscribed  brick  of 
Dungi  in  Nippur;  l.l  brick  stamps  of  Sargon  I,  1  of  Naram-Sin ;  inscribed  torso  of  a 
statue  in  diorite  (|  of  life  size,  c.  3000  B.C.)  and  fragments  of  other  statues  of  the 
same  pei'iod ;  incised  votive  tablet  of  Ur-Enlil ;  3  unfinished  marble  blocks  of  Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu  and  over  oOO  vase  fragments  of  pre-Sai'gonic  kings  and  patesis  ;  c.  (50  in- 
scribed vase  fragments  of  Alusharshid,  1  of  Sargon,  3  of  Entemena ;  1  door-socket 
and  1  votive  tablet  of  Ur-Gur ;  1  votive  tablet  of  Dungi ;  a  number  of  inscribed  lapis 
lazuli  discs  of  Casslte  kings;  fragment  of  a  barrel  cylinder  of  the  Assyrian  period; 
fragments  of  an  Old  Babylonian  teri-a-cotta  fountain  in  high  relief;  water  cocks,  drain 
tiles,  a  collection  of  representative  bricks  from  all  the  buildings  found  in  ^N^ippur ;  e. 
50  clay  coffins  and  burial  urns,  and  many  other  antiquities  of  a  character  similar  to 
those  excavated  during  the  first  two  campaigns  but  in  greater  number  and  variety. 

With  regard  to  the  wealth  of  its  results  this  Philadel[)hia  expedition  takes  equal 
rank  with  the  best  sent  out  from  England  or  France.  Tlie  systematic  and  cai-eful 
manner  of  laying  bare  the  vast  ruins  of  the  temi^le  of  Bel  and  other  buildings  in 
Nuffar,  with  a  view  to  a  couiplete  and  comiccted  conception  of  the  whole,  is  equal  to 
that  of  Layard  and  Victor  Place  in  Assyria  and  something  without  parallel  in  i)revious 
expeditions  to  Babylonia.  Only  an  exhaustive  study  and  a  systematic  publication  of 
selected  cuneiform  texts,  which  will  finally  embrace  twelve  volumes  of  two  to  three 
parts  each,  can  disclose  the  manifold  character  of  these  documents — syllabaries,  letters, 
chronological  lists,  historical  fragments,  astronomical  and  religious  texts,  building 
inscriptions,  votive  tablets,  inventories,  tax  lists,  ])lans  of  estates,  contracts,  etc.     The 
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results  so  for  obtainod  have  already  proved  their  gi-eat  importance  in  connection  with 
ancient  chi-onology,  and  the  fact  that  neai-ly  all  the  periods  of  Babylonian  histoi-y  are 
repi-esented  by  inscriptions  from  the  same  ruins  will  enable  us,  in  these  publications, 
to  establish  a  sure  foundation  for  paheogi-aphic  research. 

Each  of  the  three  expeditions  which  make  up  this  gigantic  scientific  undertaking 
has  contributed  its  own  peculiar  share  to  the  total  I'esults  obtained.  The  work  of  the 
first,  while  yielding  many  inscribed  documents,  was  principally  tentative  and  gave  us 
a  clear  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  w^ork  to  be  done.  The  second  continued  in 
the  line  of  research  mapped  out  by  the  first,  deepened  the  trenches  and  gathered  a 
richer  harvest  in  tablets  and  other  inscribed  monuments.  But  the  crowning  success 
was  reserved  for  the  unselfish  devotion  and  untiring  eftbrts  of  Ilaynes,  the  ideal  Baby- 
lonian explorer.  Before  he  accomi)lished  his  memoi-able  task,  even  such  men  as  were 
entitled  to  an  independent  opinion,  and  who  themselves  had  exhibited  unusual  cour- 
age and  energy,  had  I'egarded  it  as  practically  impossible  to  excavate  continuously 
in  the  lower  regions  of  Mesopotamia.  On  the  very  same  ruins  of  Nipjjur,  situated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive  malarial  marshes  and  "amongst  the  most  wild 
and  ignorant  Arabs  that  can  be  found  in  this  part  of  Asia,"^  where  Layard  himself 
nearly  sacrificed  his  life  in  excavating  sevei'al  weeks  without  success,-  Ilaynes  has 
spent  almost  three  years  continuously,  isolated  from  all  civilized  men  and  most  of  the 
time  without  the  comfort  of  a  single  companion.  It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  task  for  any 
Eurojiean  or  American  to  dwell  thirty-four  months  near  these  insect-breeding  and  pes- 
tiferous Aftej  swamps,  where  the  temperature  in  perfect  shade  rises  to  the  enormous 
height  of  120°  Fahrenheit  (=  c.  39°  Reaumur),  whei-e  the  stifling  sand-storms  from  the 
desert  rob  the  tent  of  its  shadow  and  parch  the  human  skin  with  the  heat  of  a  furnace, 
while  the  ever-present  insects  bite  and  sting  and  buzz  through  day  and  night,  while 
choleia  is  lurking  at  the  threshold  ot  the  camp  and  treacherous  Arabs  are  planning  rob- 
bery and  nunxler —  and  yet  during  all  these  wearisome  hours  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  three 
oi'dinary  men.  Trnly  a  splendid  victory,  achieved  at  innumerable  sacrifices  and  under 
a  burden  of  labors  enough  for  a  giant,  in  the  full  significance  of  the  wo!'d,  a  mottimejt- 
iuvi  f  ere  p(ren)ni()-\ 

But  I  cannot  refer  to  the  work  and  success  of  the  Babylonian  Exploration  Fund 
in  Philadelphia  without  saying  in  sorrow  a  woi'd  of  him  who  laid  down  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  this  expedition.  ]Mr.  Joseph  A.  Meyer,  a  gi'aduate  student  of  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston, 

'Layard,  yiiierih  and  Bubylou,  ]).  565. 

^  Lajard,  I.  c,  pp.  55G-5C3.     "  Oa  the  whole,  I  am  much  inclined  to  question  wlietlier  ex^ens^ive  excavations  car- 
ried on  at  ?;ifler  would  produce  any  very  important  or  interesting  results"  (p.  502). 
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had  traveled  throngh  India,  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries  to  study  the  histoi-y 
of  architecture  to  the  best  advantage.  In  May,  1894,  he  met  Mr.  Ilaynes  in  Bagdad 
and  was  soon  full  of  enthusiasm  and  ready  to  accom|)any  him  to  tlie  ruins  o{  Nuilar. 
liy  his  excellent  drawings  of  trenches,  buildings  and  objects  he  has  i-endered  most 
valuable  service  to  this  expedition.  IJut  in  December  of  the  same  year  liis  weakened 
frame  fell  a  victim  to  the  autumnal  fevei's  on  the  border  of  the  marshes,  where  even 
before  this  the  Syrian  physician  of-  the  second  canipaign  and  the  present  writer  had 
absorbed  the  germs  of  malignant  typhus.  In  the  European  cemetery  of  Bagdad,  on 
the  baidvs  of  the  Tigris,  he  rests,  having  fallen  a  staunch  fighter  in  the  cause  of 
science.  Even  if  the  sand-storms  of  the  Babylonian  plains  should  ell'ice  his  solitary 
grave,  what  matters  it?  His  bones  rest  in  classic  soil,  where  the  cradle  of  the  race 
once  stood,  and  the  history  of  Assyriology  will  not  omit  his  name  from  its  pages. 

1  he  Old  Babylonian  cuneiform  texts  submitted  in  the  following  pages  have  again 
been  copied  and  prepared  by  my  own  hand,  in  accordance  Avith  the  i)rincipK'  set  forth 
in  the  Preface  to  Part  I.  The  favorable  reception  which  was  accorded  to  the  latter  by 
all  specialists  of  Europe  and  America  has  convinced  me  that  the  method  adopted  is 
the  correct  one.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex[)ress  my  great  regret  that  this  second 
jxirt  of  the  first  volume  could  not  appear  at  the  early  date  expected.  The  fict  that 
two  consecutive  summers  and  falls  were  spent  in  Constantinople,  completing  tht;  reor- 
ganization of  the  Babylonian  Section  of  the  Imperial  Museum  entrusted  to  me  ;  that 
during  the  same  period  three  more  volumes  were  in  the  course  of  i)reparation,  of  which 
one  is  in  print  now  ; '  that  a  large  poition  of  the  time  left  by  my  duties  as  ])i-ofessor 
and  curator  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  work  in  the  field;  that  the  fu'st 
two  inscriptions  published  on  Pis.  3G-i2  required  more  than  ordinary  time  and  labor 
for  theii-  restoration  fi'oni  c.  125  exceedingly  small  fi-agments;  and  that,  finally,  for 
nearly  four  months  I  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  overtaxed  eyes,  will,  I  ti'ust,  in 
some  degree  explain  the  reasons  for  this  unavoidable  delay.  In  connection  with  this 
statement  I  regard  it  my  pleasant  duty  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  George 
Friebis,  M.D.,  my  valued  confivre  in  the  American  Piiilosophical  Society,  for  his  un- 
ceasing interest  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  manifested  by  the  great  amount  of 
time  and  care  he  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  my  eyesight. 

The  publication  of  this  second  part,  like  that  of  the  fu'st,  was  made  possible  by 
the  liberality  and  support  of  the  American  Philosoithical  Society,  in  whose  Transac- 
tions it  appears.  To  this  venerable  body  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  members  of  its  Pub- 
lication Committee,  and  to  Secretary  Dr.  George  H.  Horn,  who  facilitated  the  print- 

'  Vol.  IX,  Tablets  Dalid  in  the  lieitjus  of  Darius  H  and  ArtaxerxfS  Mnemon,  prcpareil  in  coimcolion  wi'Ji  my  pupil, 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Clay,  now  instructor  of  Old  Testament  Tlieology  in  Chicago. 
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ing-  of  this  work  in  the  most  cordial  maniiei',  I  return  my  heartiest  thanks  and  my 
warm  appi'eciation. 

Xo  endeavor  has  been  made  to  arrange  Nos.  86-117  chronologically.  Although 
on  palaographic  evidence  certain  periods  will  be  readily  recognized  in  these  texts,  the 
eimeiform  matei-ial  of  the  oldest  phase  of  Babylonian  history  is  still  too  scanty  to  allow 
of  a  safe  and  definite  discrimination.  In  oi'dei-  to  present  the  monumental  texts  from 
Nijipur  as  completely  as  possible,  the  fragment  of  a  large  boundary  stone  now  in  Ber- 
lin has  found  a  place  in  these  pages.  For  jiermitting  its  reproduction  and  for  provid- 
ing me  wilh  an  excellent  cast  of  the  original,  Prof.  A.  Ermaii,  Director  of  the  Royal 
IMuseums,  has  my  warmest  thanks.  I  acknowledge  likewise  my  obligations  to  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams  of  Philadelphia  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  of  New  Yoi-k  for 
placing  the  fi-agment  of  a  barrel  cylinder  of  Marduk-shabik-zerim  and  the  impression 
of  a  Babylonian  seal  cylinder  respectively  at  nn-  disposal.  If  the  text  of  the  latter  had 
bee!\  published  before,  Prof.  Sayce  would  not  have  drawn  his  otherwise  very  natural 
inference  {The  Acadimij,  Sept.  7,  1895,  p.  189)  that  the  Hyksos  god  Sutekh  belongs 
to  the  language  and  people  of  the  Cassites.'  I  do  not  need  to  oiler  an  apology  foi-  in- 
cluding the  lai'ge  fragment  of  Xaram-Sin's  inscription  (Xo.  12(1),  the  only  cuneiform 
tablet  found  in  Palestine  (Xo.  147)  and  the  first  document  of  the  time  of  iMarduk- 
ahe-irba,-  a  member  of  the  Pashe  dynasty,  in  the  present  series.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  which  attaches  to  these  monuments,  a  critical  and  trustworthy  edition  of 
their  inscriptions  had  become  a>real  necessity. 

The  little  legend,  Xo.  131,  the  translation  of  which  is  given  in  the  "'  Table  of 
Contents,''  will  pi'ove  of  exceptional  value  to  metrologists.  At  the  same  time  I  call 
the  attention  of  Assyriologists  to  the  interesting  text  published  on  PI.  63,  which  was 
restoicd  from  six  fraaments  Ibund  amoiio-  the  contents  of  as  manv  different  boxes  of 
tablets. 

Xos.  12-1  and  126,  which  were  copied  during  the  time  of  the  great  earlhrpiakes  in 
Constantinople,  1894,  belong  to  the  collection  designated  by  me  as  Coll.  Rifat  Bey. 
Together  wnth  several  hundred  other  tablets  they  were  presented  to  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Museum  by  Rifat  Bey,  military  physician  of  a  garrison  stationed  in  the  neigh- 

'  Prof.  Sayce"c  view  rests  on  Mr.  Piuclies's  hasty  transliteralioa  made  id  connection  with  a  brief  visit  to  America  in 
1893  and  published  in  Dr.  Ward's  Seal  Cylinders  and  Other  Oriental  Seals  (Handbook  No.  12  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York),  No.  391,  where  the  Cassite  god  Shiigub  (=  Nergal,  cf.  Delitzsch,  Kossaer,  p.  2.5,  1.  12) 
was  trausliterated  incorrectly  by  Shu-tali.  I  called  Dr.  Ward's  attention  to  this  apparent  mistake  and  gave  the  correct 
reading  in  my  Afsyriitca,  p.  93,  note. 

-A  boundary  stone.  The  inscription  has  sutTered  much  from  its  long  exposure  to  the  rain  and  sun  of  Babylo- 
nia. The  original,  which  the  proprietor  kindly  permitted  me  to  publish,  is  in  Constantinople.  The  stone  is  so  import- 
ant that  it  should  be  purchased  by  an  American  or  European  museum.  My  complete  transliteration  and  translation  of 
this  text  and  of  Nos.  151  and  152  will  appear  in  one  of  the  next  numbers  of  Zeitschrifc  Jur  Assyrivlogie. 
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borhood  of  Tello,  and  were  catalogued  by  the  undersigned  writer.  His  Excellency, 
Dr.  Ilamdy,  Dii'cctor  General,  and  his  accomplished  brother,  Dr.  Ilalil,  Director  of 
the  Archaeological  Museum  on  the  Bosphorus,  who  in  many  Avays  have  efficiently  pro- 
moted the  work  of  the  American  E.\:j)cdition,  and  Avho  by  their  energetic  and  intelli- 
gent eftbrts  have  placed  the  rai)idly  growing  Ottoman  Museum  on  a  new,  scientific 
basis,  deserve  my  heai'tiest  thanks  for  permitting  the  publication  of  these  texts,  and 
for  many  other  courtesies  and  personal  services  rendered  during  my  i-epeatcd  visits  to 
the  East. 

For  determining  the  mineralogical  chai'aeter  of  the  several  stones,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  my  colleagues,  Prof^.  Drs.  E.  Smith  and  A.  1\  Brown,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  systematic  excavations  of  the  last  decenniums  have  revolutionized  the  study 
of  ancient  history  and  philology,  and  they  have  opened  to  us  long-forgotten  centuries 
and  millenniums  of  an  eventful  past.  Hieroglyphics  and  cuneiibrm  inscriptions  were 
deciphered  by  human  ingenuity,  and  finally  the  brilliant  reasoning  and  stupendous 
assiduity  of  Jensen  in  Marburg  have  forced  the  '' llittite "  sphinx  to  suricnder 
her  long-guarded  secret.  He  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  read  and  read  again  and 
analyze  the  results  of  Jensen's  extraordinary  work  critically  and  shie  ira  et  studio, 
must  necessarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  to  the  general  correctness  of  his  system. 
I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  see  the  day  not  very  far,  when  the 
world  will  wonder — just  as  we  wonder  now  when  we  glance  back  upon  the  sterile  years 
following  Grotefend's  great  achievement — that  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
years  could  elapse  before  Jensen's  discovery  and  well-founded  structure  created 
any  deep  interest  and  received  that  general  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  beautiful 
mai'ble  slab  recently  found  near  Malatia-'  has  oflTered  a  welcome  opportunity  to  test  the 
validity  of  his  theory.  But  the  great  desideratum  seems  to  be  more  material  than  is 
at  present  at  our  disposal.  Excavations  in  the  mounds  of  Malatia  would  doubtless 
yield  it.  But  Avhat  Km-opean  government,  what  private  citizens,  will  furnish  the 
necessary  funds  V  May  the  noble  example  given  by  a  few  liberal  gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia find  a  loud  echo  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  may  the  work  which  they 
themselves  have  begun  and  carried  on  successful I3'  and  systematically  lor  several 
5  ears  in  Nippur,  never  lack  that  hearty  support  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized 
its  past  history.     The  high-towering  temple  of  B(  1  is  worthy  of  all  the  time  and  labor 

'Miiy  2;!,  189-1,  togellier  wilh  two  oilier  smaller  fragments,  and  now  safely  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Mu- 
seum. With  Hamdy  Bey's  permission  published  in  Hiljireclit,  Recent  Research  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  1GI».  Cf.  also  Ho- 
garth in  ReciieU,  XVII,  p.  25  f.  The  inscription  cannot  be  older  than  750-700  B.C.  The  artist  took  as  his  motive  a 
hunting  scene  from  the  royal  palaces  of  Nineveh.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  well-preserved  text  will  be  given  by  Jen- 
sen in  the  next  number  of  Recueil. 
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and  money  spent  in  its  excavation.  Though  now  in  ruins,  tlie  vast  walls  of  this  most 
ancient  sanctuary  ol"  Shumer  and  Akkad  still  testify  to  the  lofty  aspirations  of  a  by- 
gone race,  and  even  in  their  dreaiy  desolation  they  seem  to  reecho  the  ancient  hymn 
once  chanted  in  their  shadow  : 


Sktulu  ralii  ii"-BH  Imhnrsag 

sha  rhhiiihu  shamami  shanna 
apiii  ellim  nhurshudu  ushsliuahu 

ma  mi'tU'tti  kima  rlmi  ekdu  rahm 
karniishu  kima  aharur  il"Sham'ish  shiUananbitu 

k'lina  kakkab  shamt'  nalu  malu  sih/iU. 

(IV  n.  27,  No.  a,  15-24.) 

Februauy  l.j,  181)G. 


O  great  mountain  of  Bel,  Imkliarsag, 

whose  summit  rivals  the  heavens, 
whose  foundations  are  laid  in  the  bright  abysmal  sea, 

resting  in  the  lands  as  a  mighty  steer, 
whose  horns  are  gleaming  like  the  radiant  sun, 

as  the  stars  of  heaven  are  filled  with  lustre. 

H.   Y.  HlLPEEClIT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  LOAVEST  STRATA  OF  EKUR. 

Tlie  vast  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Bel  are  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  now  empty 
bed  of  the  Shatt-en-Nil,  which  divided  the  ancient  city  of  Nippur  into  two  distinct 
parts.^  At  various  times  the  space  occupied  by  each  of  the  two  quarters  differed  in 
size  considerably  from  the  other.  Only  during  tlie  last  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  temple  for  the  last  time  had  been  restored  and  enlarged  on  a  truly  grand 
scale  by  a  king  whose  name  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery, '  both  sides  had  nearly  the 
same  extent.  Tliis  became  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  trial  trenches  cut  in 
different  parts  of  the  present  iniins  and  from  a  study  of  the  literary  documents  and 
other  antiquities  obtained  from  their  various  strata.  As  long,  however,  as  the  temple 
of  Bel  existed,  the  E.  quarter  of  the  city  played  the  more  important  nlle  in  the  history 
of  Nippur. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  collapsed  walls  and  buried  houses,  which  originally  encompassed 
the  sanctuary  of  BCd  on  all  foui'  sides  and  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  large  temple  en- 
closuie,  there  rises  a  conical  mound  to  the  height  of  29  m.''  above  the  i)lai)i  and  15  m.  above 
the  mass  of  the  suri-oundiiig  d'hris.  It  is  called  to-day  Bint-el-Am'ir  ("daughter  of 
the  prince")'  by  the  Arabs  of  the  neighborhood  and  covers  the  i-uins  of. the  ancient 
ziyyarrata  or  stage  tower  of  Nippur,  named  lun/arsar/''  or  Siigash''  in  the  cuneiform 

'Layard  (Nineveh  and  Buhylon,  p.  5.")1)  and  Loflus  (.Traoels  and  Researches,  p.  101)  stated  ihis  fact  clearly.  Not- 
withstanding their  accurate  description,  on  most  of  our  modern  maps  tlie  site  of  the  city  is  gi^'en  inaccurately  by 
being  confined  to  the  E.  side  of  tlie  canal. 

'■Tie  cannot  liave  lived  earlier  than  c.  500  15  C,  and  probably  later. 

'Loflus's  estimate  of  seventy  feet  (l.  c,  p.  101)  is  too  low. 

<  Layard,  ;.  c,  p.  ,5.">7.     Cf.  Loftus,  I.  c,  pp.  102f. 

^"Mountain  of  Iieaven,"  pronounced  VMcr  hnnrnarj.  t'f  -Jensen  in  Schrader's  luiUiiHhnJ'llkhe  BiliUothek  III, 
Part  1.  p.  22,  note  .'),  and  Ilommel,  Siimeruclie  Lesestiir/a;  p.  26,  No.  300. 

'■  "  High  towering  "  (on  the  ending  sh  cf.  Ilommel,  I.  c,  p.  141,  2a).  Cf.  II  U.  50,  ."i-O  a,  li.  A  Ihiid  name  exi.sted 
but  is  broken  away  on  this  tablet  (4  a).     For  Jmyiirstig  cf.  also  IV  S.  27,  No.  3,  lo  and  IT. 
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inscriptions  (cf.  Pis.  XXIX  and  XXX).  A  number  of  Babylonian  kings'  api)lied 
themselves  to  the  care  of  this  temple  by  building  new  shrines,  restoring  old  walls  and 
reitairing  the  numerous  drains  and  pavements  of  the  large  complex,  known  under  the 
name  of  £ki(r  ("mountain  house").-  But  the  three  great  monarehs  who  within  the 
last  three  millenniums  before  Christ,  above  all  others, '  devoted  their  time  and  energy 
to  a  systematic  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the  ziggurrat  and  its  surroundings,  and 
who  aeeordingl}'  have  left  considerable  traces  of  their  activity  in  Xuifar,'  are  Ashur- 
banapal  ('G68-G26  B.C.),' Kadashman-Turgu  (c.  1250  B.C.)"  and  Ur-Gur  (c.  2800 
B.C.)."  The  structures  of  each  of  these  builders  have  been,  one  after  the  other, 
cleared,  measured,  photographed  and  examined  in  all  their  details  by  !Mr.  Haynes,  the 
intrepid  and  successful  director  of  the  American  expedition  during  the  last  four  years. 
He  is  soon  expected  to  communicate  the  complete  results  of  his  work,  illustrated  by 
numerous  drawings  and  engravings,  in  Series  B  of  the  present  publication.  There- 
fore, referring  all  A ss3'riologists  to  this  proposed  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  history  of 
the  excavations,  I  confine  myself  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  lowest  strata  of  ancient 
Ekur,  which  will  enable  us  to  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  eai'liest  phase  of  Baby- 
lonian historj'.  Whenever  it  seems  essential,  Ilayues's  own  words  will  be  quoted  from 
his  excellent  weekly  reports  to  the  Committee  in  Philadelphia. 

UR-GUR. 

At  the  time  of  King  Ui-Gur  the  ziggurrat  of  Xippur  stood  on  the  X.-W.  edge 
of  an  immense  platform,  which  formed  the  pavement  of  the  entire  temple  enclosure. 
It  was  laid  about  2.5  m.  above  the  present  level  of  the  plain  and  had  an  average  thick- 
ness of  2.40  m.     In  size,^  color  and  texture  the  sun-dried  and  uninscribed  bricks  of 

'  Among  Uiein  Dniigri  (PI.  53,  No.  123,  cf.  bis  brick  legend  in  Part  III  of  the  present  work),  Ur-Ninib  (PI.  18, 
No.  10,  and  PI.  XXIII.  Xo.  Ci).  Bur-Siu  I  (PI.  11,  Xo.  Ui),  Isliine-Dagran  (PI.  9,  Xo.  17,  cf.  his  brick  legend 
in  Part  III),  Bur-Sin  II  (Pis.  12f.,  Xos.  20-22),  Kurijfalzu  (PI.  20,  Xo.  38),  Kanimau-shuiiuisur  (PI.  28, 
No.  81)  Esarhaddoii  (cf.  Vol.  X  of  the  present  work  and  Hilprecbt  in  Z.  A.,  YIU,  pp.  390f.).  As  to  the 
earliest  builders  cf.  below. 

■  Cf  PI.  1,  Xo.  1,  8  ;  PI.  2,  No.  2,  10  ;  PI.  20,  No.  38,  7  ;  PI.  23,  No.  81,  8  ;  PI.  29,  No.  82,  8  ;  PI.  51,  Xo.  121,  8.; 
also  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  pp.  18.)ff. 

■  ■■*  With  the  exception  of  the  unknown  builder  above  referred  to,  wlio  enlarged  the  base  of  the  early  ziggurrat  con- 
siderably and  changed  its  form  entirely  by  adding  a  peculiar  cruciform  structure  (each  arm  being  16.48  m.  long  by 
6.16  m.  wide)  to  the  centre  of  its  four  sides.     Each  side  appeared  to  have  a  gigantic  wing. 

*Cf.  Part  I,  p.  5,  note,  and  Xoldeke  in  Hilprecht,  Assyriaea,  p.  80,  note  1. 

=  Cf  PI.  29,  No.  82,  and  Hilprecht  in  Z.  A.,  VIII,  pp.  389ff. 

«Cf  PI.  24,  Xo.  8,  8.     His  brick  legend  will  be  published  in  Part  III. 

'Cf.  I  R.  1,  Xo.  8f.,  and  Pis.  olf.  of  the  present  work. 

'23  X  15  4  X  7.7  cm.,  practically  the  same  size  as  Ur  Gur's  bricks  found  in  the  Butcariyya  of  Warka.  Cf.  Loflus, 
;.  c,  p.  168. 
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this  pavement  are  identical  with  the  mass  of  crude  bricks  forming  the  body  of  the 
zigguri'at,  while  in  size  and  general  appearance  they  closely  resemble  the  burned  bricks 
which  bear  the  name  of  Ur-Grui'.  The  natural  inference  would  be  that  Ur-Gur  him- 
self erected  this  large  terrace  to  serve  as  a  solid  foundation  for  his  lofty  temple.  Yet  so 
long  as  the  inside  of  the  massive  ruins  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored,  there  remains 
a  slight  possibility  that  the  body  of  the  ziggurrat  and  the  pavement  existed  before 
Ur-Gur,  and  that  this  king  only  repaired  and  restored  an  older  building,  using  in  the 
manufacture  of  his  bricks  the  mould  of  his  predecessor.  On  the  basis  of  the  present 
almost  convincing  evidence,  however,  I  favor  the  former  view  and,  with  Ilaynes,  doubt 
very  much  whether  before  Ur-Gur's  time  a  ziggurrat  existed  in  ancient  Nippur.^ 

The  base  of  Ur-Gur's  ziggurrat  formed  a  right-angled  parallelogram  nearly  59  m. 
long  and  39  m.  wide.-  Its  two  longest  sides  faced  IN.-W.  and  S.-E.  respectively,'  and 
the  four  corners  pointed  approximately  to  the  four  cardinal  points.'  Three  of  the 
stages  have  been  traced  and  exposed  (cf  PI.  XXX).  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
formerly  other  stages  existed  above.'  The  lowest  stoiy  was  c.  Gj  m.  high,  while  the 
second  (i-eceding  a  little  over  4  m.  from  the  edge  of  the  former)  and  the  third  are  so 

'  The  ancient  name  of  the  temple,  Ekur,  in  use  even  at  S.irgon's  time,  proves  nothing  against  tliis  tlieory.  On  the 
basis  of  Taylor's,  Lofms's  and  his  own  excavations,  Haynes  inclines  to  the  view  that  Ur-Gnr  was  the  first  huihler  of 
ziggurrats  in  Babylonia.  As  these  two  English  excavators  however  ilid  not  examine  the  strata  below  Ur-Onr's  ter- 
races, it  will  be  wiser  to  suspend  our  judgment  for  the  present,  although  the  absence  of  a  ziggurrat  in  Tello  favors 
Haynes's  view. 

^In  size  practically  identical  with  Ur-Gur's  structure  in  JIuqayyar  (ratio  of  3  :  2).     Cf  Loflus,  I.  c,  p.  139. 

'■'  The  longest  sides  of  the  ziggurrat  in  Ur  faced  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  respectively.     Cf  Loftu-i,  I.  c,  p.  12S. 

'"The  N.  corner  is  13^  E.  of  N."  (Peters  in  The  American  Journal  of  Archmology,  X,  p.  18).  The  Babylonian 
orientation  wasiufiueuced  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  the  Egyptian  by  tlie  treud  of  the  Nile  valley 
(Ilagen  in  Beitriige  zur  Assy  riologCe  II,  p.  346,  note).  The  Assyrian  word  for  "North,"  ish{litanM,  means  "No. 
I."  From  this  fact,  in  couuectioa  with  the  observation  tint  in  the  B.ibylonian  contract  literature,  etc.,  in  most  cases 
the  iii)i)er  smaller  side  (or  front)  of  a  field  faces  N.,  it  follows  that  the  Babylonians  looked  tovvards  N.  in  determining 
the  four  cardinal  points,  and  accordingly  could  not  very  well  designate  "  West"  by  a  word  which  means  originally 
"backside"  (Delitzsch,  Assyrischcs  H'liulitiorterbueh,  p.  4tf,  and  Schrader  in  Sitzungshcrichte  dor  Ki'migl.  Preussisch. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschnflen,  1894,  p.  1301)  like  the  IIel)rews,  who  faced  E.  Besides,  it  is  grammatically  scarcely 
correct  to  derive  iTIlS,  a  Babylonian  loan-word  in  the  Talmud,  from  a  supposed  Babylonian  aliii{ii)rra  instead  of 
avurru  [for  Ibis  very  reason  I  read  the  bird  menlioned  in  I[  R.  37,  13  e.  f ,  not  ii.-li;ir-s7iii-!iii.  (Delitzsch,  I.  c,  p.  45)  but 
a-niiir  shu  «M=:^«:E'^1X  (cf  llalevy  in  Ilemie  Seinitifjue  III,  p.  1)1)].  Conseiiuenlly  the  only  possible  reading  is  am{v)urru, 
"West,"  as  proposed  by  Delattre,  in  view  of  •"•UnA-mu.  ci  and  <''l"-A-mitHr-rti  in  the  Tell  el-Aniarna  tablets  (cf  also  a 
Babylonian  (sic!)  village  or  town  A-mii-iir-ri-ikl  in  Meissner,  Bntr'dge  zum  Althubi/lonisehe/i  Priedtreeht ,  No.  43,  1  and 
31).  Independently  a  similar  result  was  reached  by  Ilommel  in  Zeiticlirift  der  Deutnelien  Morgeidhinlisi-hen  Genellsehnfl 
XLIX,  p.  .534,  note  3. 

•'No  trace  of  a  fourth  story  could  be  discovered,  and  the  accumulalioii  <>i'  drhris  on  tht:  top  of  Biut-el-.Vmir  is  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  more  than  three  stages.  In  I'r  Lofuis  discovered  but  two  distinct  stages 
{I.  c,  p.  128). 
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utterly  ruined  that  the  original  dimensions  can  no  more  be  given.^  The  whole  ziggur- 
rat  appears  like  an  immense  altar,  in  shape  and  construction  resembling  a  smallei'  one 
discovered  in  a  building  to  the  S.-W.  of  the  temple. 

As  stated  above,  the  body  (and  faces)  of  the  zigguriat  consist  of  small,  crude 
bricks,"  with  the  exception  of  the  S.-E.  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  which  had  an  exter- 
nal facing  of  burned  bricks  of  the  same  size.^  To  preserve  such  a  structure  for  any 
length  of  time  it  was  necessary  to  provide  it  with  ample  and  substantial  drainage. 
Thanks  to  tlie  untiring  eiforts  of  Ilaynes,  who  lor  the  first  time  examined  the  ancient 
Babylonian  system  of  canalisation  ciiticalh,  we  learn  that  the  ziggurrat  of  Xippur 
had  water  conduits  of  baked  brick'  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  three  unprotected 
sides.  They  were  found  in  the  loAver  stage  and  possibly  existed  also  in  the  upper" 
ruined  portions.  On  all  four  sides  around  the  base  of  the  walls  was  a  plaster  of  bitu- 
men,' 2.75  cm.  wide  and  gradually  sloping  outward  from  the  ziggurrat  towaids  a 
gutter,  w'hich  carried  the  water  away  (cf.  PI.  XXIX,  Xo.  74).'  By  this  veiy  simple 
ai'rangement  the  falling  rain  Avas  conducted  to  a  safe  distance  and  the  unl)akcd  brick 
foundations  were  thoroughly  protected. 

Unlike  the  zigguriat  of  Sin  in  Ur,  which  had  its  entrance  on  the  X.-E.  side,"  the 
ascent  to  theditVeient  stages  in  Xippurwas  at  the  S.-E.  Two  walls  of  burned  bricks,'' 
3.40  m.  hiyh,  16.o2  m.  long  and  7  m.  distant  fiom  each  uthci',  ran  neai'ly  parallel,'"  at 

'  The  surface  of  these  stages  "  was  covered  with  a  very  tenacious  plaster  of  clay  mixed  with  cut  straw,"  in  order 
to  protect  them  against  storm  and  rain.  "In  places  this  plaster  is  still  perfect,  while  in  other  places  several  coatings 
are  visible,  plainly  showing  that  from  time  to  time  the  faces  of  the  ziggurrat  were  replastered"  (Haynes,  Report  of 
Sept.  1,  1894). 

'Cf.  above,  p.  16,  note  8,  "Traces  of  decayed  straw  were  discovered  in  these  bricks"  (Ilaj'ncs,  Report  of  Feb. 
9,  1895). 

'  In  Ur  the  Citerior  of  the  whole  lower  story  was  faced  by  Ur-Gur  with  baked  bricks  (Loftus,  I.  c,  pp.  129f ), 
while  in  Warka  "unlike  other  Babylonian  structures"  the  lower  stage  of  the  Buwariyya  "is  without  anj'  external 
facing  of  kiln-baked  brickwork  "  (Loflus,  I.  c,  p.  1G7). 

'  Each  c.  1  ni.  wide  by  3.25  deep.  To  judge  from  the  height  of  the  "  buttresses  "  in  Waika,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  Loftus  failed  to  recognize,  the  lowest  slage  of  the  Buwariyya  had  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  ziggurrat  of 
Nippur.    Cf.  Loftus,  I.  c,  p.  169. 

^Cf  Loftus,  I.  c,  p.  129. 

'This  plaster  rested  upon  "a  level  pavement  of  two  courses  of  bricks  also  laid  in  bitumen,  and  was  28  cm.  thick 
wliere  it  flanked  the  walls,  and  7.7  cm.  at  its  outer  edge  "  (Elaynes,  Report  of  Feb.  10,  1894). 

'The  projecting  casing  wall  at  the  base  (1.38  m.  high)  consists  of  sixteen  courses  of  (stamped)  bricks  and  was 
built  lj3'  Kadashman-Turgu  around  the  three  unprotected  sides  of  the  ziggurrat.  In  the  middle  distance  of  the  picture 
is  seen  a  section  of  the  latest  crude  brick  superstructure  (cf  above,  p.  16  and  note  3)  with  a  tunnel  tracing  the  face  of 
the  lowest  stage  of  UrGur'sand  Kadashman-Turgu's  ziggurrat. 

«Loftus,  I.  c,  p.  129. 

'Many  of  which  were  stamped  with  Ur-Gur's  well-known  legend  I  R.  1,  No.  9. 

'"Where  they  joined  the  wall  of  the  ziggurrat  the  distance  between  them  (7  m.)  was  1  65  m.  greater  than  at  Iheir 
outer  end. 
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right  ang-les  iVom  tlie  face  of  the  zig-guriMt,  into  tlie  larg^^  open  court,  wliich  extended 
to  tlie  gi'eat  fortification  of  the  temple.  This  causeway  '  was  filled  up  with  crude 
bricks  of  the  same  size  and  mould  and  formed  a  kind  of  elevated  platform,  h-om  which 
apparently  steps,  no  longer  in  existence,  led  up  to  thj  top  of  the  zigguirat  and  down 
into  the  open  court  in  front  of  it. 

The  whole  temple  enclosui-e  was  surrounded  by  a  large  inner  and  outer  wall  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  To  the  N.-W.  of  Ekur  "30  courses  of  these  bricks  are  still 
plainly  visible."  -  They  compose  the  ridge  of  the  outer  wall  and,  fike  the  pavement 
of  Ur-Gur's  ziggurrat,  rest  on  an  older  foundation.  The  complete  excavation  of  the 
inner  wall  will  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  tlie  systematic  examination  and 
removal  of  tlie  ruins  around  the  ziggurrat. 

S ARGON  AND  N ARAM-SIN. 

Immediately  below  "the  crude  brick  platform  of  Ur-Gur,"  under  the  E.  corner 
of  the  ziggurrat,  was  another  pavement  consisting  of  two  courses  of  burned  bricks  of 
uniform  size  and  mould.'  Each  brick  measures  c.  50  cm.  in  squai'e  and  is  8  cm.  thick. 
This  enormous  size  is  quite  unique  among  the  more  than  twenty-five  different  forms  of 
bricks  used  in  ancient  Nippur,  and  enables  us  to  determine  the  approximate  date  of 
other  structures  built  of  similar  material  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Fortunately 
most  bricks  of  this  pavement  are  stamped.  A  number  of  them  contain  the  well- 
known  iiiscri[)tion  of  Shargani-shar-ali,  while  the  i-est  l)eai's  the  I)rlefer  legend  of 
Naram-Sin  (Pail  I,  Pis.  3  and  II).  This  fact  is  significant.  As  both  kings  used 
the  same  peculiar  bricks,  which  were  never  ein[)loyed  again  in  the  buildings  of  Nip- 
pur, and  as  they  ai-e  found  near  together  and  intermingled  in  both  courses  of  tlie  same 
pavement,  the  two  men  must  necessarily  be  closely  associated  with  each  other.  This 
ancient  brick  pavement  l)ecomes  therefore  a  new  and  important  link  in  the  chain  of  my 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  identit}'  of  Shargani-shar-ali '  with   Sargon   I,  father  of 

'  Bcnii  the  walls  of  the  causew.iy  aud  those  of  the  ziggurrat  were  battered,  the  batter  of  the  former  (1  : 8)  being 
exactly  half  the  batter  of  the  latter  (I  ;  4),  according  to  Ilaynes's  Report  of  Feb.  9,  1835.     Cf.  Loftus,  I.  c,  p.  138. 

'Ilayucs,  Report  of  Sept.  8,  1804. 

'Niebiihr's  very  recent  remarks  on  the  historicity  of  Sargon  I  and  Naram-Sin  (Chroiiologie  der  Oeachk/ife  Israels, 
^■Eijyptens,  Bnhyloniena  unci  Assyrienf,  Leipzig,  1898,  p.  To)  should  never  have  been  made  after  the  publicatioa  of  their 
inscriptions  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  work.  Ilis  iusinualions  against  the  priests  of  Nippur  read  like  a  carnival 
joke,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  following  sketch. 

*0ppert'8  proposed  reading  of  this  name  as  Bingani-sar-iris  {Revue  d' Assyriologie  III,  pp.  Sjf.)  is  impossitile  and 
was  declined  in  Assyriaca,  p.  30,  ni>te  \.  The  original  picture  of  the  sign  Shar  in  our  name  is  not  "  I'hieroglyphe  de 
I'arbre  en  feuilles"  (Oppert.  I.  c).  but  an  enclosed  piece  of  land  covere<l  with  plants,  in  other  words  a  phiatation, 
garden,  orchard  {kiru).     Cf.  Dertin,   Origin  and  Development  of  the  Cuneiform  Syllatmry,  p.  7. 
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Nai'Am-Sin  '  (Part  I,  pp.  lG-19).  It  was  a[)pai'eiitly  laid  l)y  Sargon  and  relaid  by  his 
son,  Naram-Sin,  who  utilized  part  of  his  father's  bricks,  and  it  must  therefore  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  true  level  of  the  Sargon  dynasty  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  temple  at 
Nuti'ai'.  No  bricks  of  either  of  the  two  kings  have  been  found  below  it,  nor  in  fact 
any  other  inscribed  objects  that  can  be  referred  to  them,-  But  another,  even  more 
powei'ful  witness  of  Naram-Sin's  activity  in  Nippur  '  has  arisen  from  some  ruins  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ekur. 

On  the  plan  of  Nuffar  published  in  Part  1,  PI.  XV^,  a  ridge  of  low  insignificant- 
looking  mounds  to  the  N.-W.  of  the  temple'  is  marked  YIL  They  represent  a  portion 
of  JVhnit-3fiirdtd;  the  outer  wall  of  the  city.^  Its  upper  part,  as  stated  above,  was 
constructed  by  Ur-Gur.  During  the  summer  of  1895  Mr.  Haynes  excavated  the 
lower  part  of  this  rampart.  He  selected  a  piece  of  10  m.  in  length  and  soon  after- 
wards reported  the  following  surprising  results.  The  foundation  of  the  wall  was  placed 
on  solid  clay  c.  |  m.  below  the  water  level  or  c.  5  m.  below  the  plain  of  the  deseit.  It 
was  "built  of  Avorked  clay  mixed  with  cut  sti'aw  and  laid  up  en  masse  with  roughly 
sloping  or  battered  sides  "  to  a  total  height  of  c.  5.5  m.  U|)on  the  top  of  this  large 
base,  which  is  c.  13.75  m.  wide,  a  wall  of  the  same  enormous  width,  made  of  sun-dried 

'  More  recently  (Altorienialische  Forschungeii  III,  p.  238)  Winckler  refers  to  Shargaiii  sharali  as  the  possible  his- 
torical basis  of  "the  mythical  Sargon  of  Agade. "  I  trust  the  day  is  not  very  far  when  he  will  regard  Sargon  as  histori- 
cal and  identical  with  Shargini-shar-ali,  as  I  do. 

^Thc  brick  stamp  of  Sargon,  mentioned  below,  p.  29,  as  having  been  unearthed  underneath  the  wallof  TJr-Gur's 
archive,  indicates  that  this  underground  archive  or  cellar  existed  at  Sargon's  time  at  that  very  spot  and  was  rebuilt 
by  Ur-Gur. 

'Inscribed  burned  bricks  of  NaramSiu  were  also  found  in  mound  X,  ou  the  W.  bank  of  the  Shatt  en-Nil  at  a  very 
lt)w  level.  All  the  stamped  bricks  of  Naram-Siu  "show  evident  traces  of  red  coloring  on  their  under  or  inscribed 
lace"  (Haynes,  Report  of  Nov.  24,  1894). 

'Origiually  these  mounds  continued  a  Utile  farther  N.  W.  than  they  can  be  traced  OQ  the  ma]),  until  suddenly 
they  turned  to  the  W.,  reaching  the  Shalt  en-Nil  apparently  not  far  from  II.  A  large  open  space,  "  414  m.  long  by 
27G  m.  wide  and  covering  more  than  30  acres  of  ground, "  was  enclosed  by  this  wall,  by  the  mounds  called  VIU  and 
by  the  temple  complex  (III).  As  far  as  the  present  evidence  goes,  this  court  was  never  occupied  by  any  brick  build- 
ings. Its  real  purpose  can  therefore  only  be  surmised.  According  to  Ilaynes  (Report  of  August  3,  1895)  it  served  as 
a  caravanserai  for  the  accommodation  and  safely  of  pilgrims  and  their  animals  Such  a  view  is  possible,  but  it  seems 
to  me  more  probable  to  regard  this  enclosed  place  as  a  court  where  the  numerou-;  cattle,  sheep,  etc.',' received  by  the 
temple  administration  as  regular  income  and  for  special  sacrifices,  were  kept  and  sheltered.  Perhaps  it  served  both 
purposes.  Besides  in  the  time  of  war  the  inhabitants  of  Nippur  readily  found  a  safe  refuge  behind  its  walls.  On  the 
N.  E.  side  of  this  court,  "at  the  foot  of  the  enclosing  wall,  a  bubbling  spring  was  discovered.  On  either  side  of  the 
spring  are  still  seen  the  brick  platforms  and  curbs  where  the  water  pots  resteJ."  From  the  size  of  the  bricks,  which 
"appear  to  be  the  half  bricks  of  Narain  Sin,"  the  spring  existed  at  the  lime  of  this  great  builder.  "  After  the  court 
had  become  filled  to  a  depth  of  about  1  in  ,  a  diagonal  wall  of  burned  bricks,  5J  m.  long,  six  courses  high,  placed  on 
a  raised  base  of  clay,  was  built  before  the  spring  to  divert  the  course  of  drifting  sand  and  debris  from  the  court." 

^  Cf  II  li.  50,  29  a,  b.  The  inner  fortification  (duru)  was  called  Imgur-Marduk  {ibidem,  33  a,  b).  Cf.  Delilzsch, 
Wo  liif/  das  Panidies?  p.  331.  Both  names  seem  to  be  of  comparatively  late  date  and  cannot  be  applied  to  Naram  Sin's 
fortificjilions.     According  to  II  R.  50,  30f,  a,  b,  two  other  names  existed  for  the  outer  wall  {shaUiii). 
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bi'icks,  was  raised  to  an  unknown  height.'  We  may  well  ask  in  amazement,  Who  was 
the  builder  of  this  gigantic  wall,  constructed,  as  it  seems, a//a  dm  -sate?  Nobody  else 
than  the  jrreat  Narrmi-Sin,  whom  Niebuhr  of  Berlin  finds  hard  to  regard  as  a  histoi'i- 
cal  pei'son  !  Perhaps  this  scholar  Avill  now  release  me  from  presenting  "Avirklichc 
Inschriften  politischer  nnd  als  solcher  glaubhafter'-  Natur,  damit  man  ihrer  [namely, 
Sargon's  and  Naram-Sin's]  einstmaligen  Existenz  vollkommen  traue."'  The  bricks 
had  exactly  the  same  abnormal  size  as  the  burned  bricks  of  the  pavement  below  the 
ziggurrat  and,  in  addition,  although  unbaked,  bore  Naram-Sin's  usual  stamped  insci"ip- 
tion  of  three  lines.  "  They  are  dark  gray  in  coloi',  firm  in  texture  and  of  regular  form. 
In  quality  they  are  unsurpassed  by  the  work  of  any  later  king,  constituting  by  far  the 
most  solid  and  tenacioi;s  mass  of  unbaked  brick  that  we  have  ever  attem[)ted  to  cut 
our  way  through."  '  A  lai'ge  number  of  "  solid  and  hollow  terra-cotta  cones  in  great 
variety  of  foi'm  and  color,"  '  and  many  fragments  of  water  spouts  were  found  in  the 
iUhris  at  the  bottom  of  the  decaying  wall.  The  formei-,  as  in  Erech,''  were  used  for 
decoration,  the  latter  apparently  (or  the  drainage  of  the  rampart."  Possibly  there 
were  buildings  of  some  kind  on  the  spacious  and  airy  summit  of  the  wall,^  although 
nothing  points  definitely  to  their  pi'evious  existence. 

'I  have  siinimarizcd  the  details  of  llaynes's  report,  ac-coiding  to  which  the  orij;inal  base  was  c.  5  m.  high  and 
c.  10.75  m.  wide.  "  Directl}'  upon  this  foundation  Naram-Sia  began  to  build  his  wall,  lO.T.j  ni.  wide  and  si.v  courses 
high.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  builder  changed  his  plan  at  this  point  and  widened  the  wall  by  an  addition 
of  c.  3  m.  in  thickness  to  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  making  the  entire  thickness  or  width  of  the  wall  c.  13.75  m. 
This  addition,  like  the  original  foundation,  was  built  of  worked  clay  mixed  with  cut  straw,  and  from  the  clay  bed  was 
built  up  to  the  top  of  the  moulded  brick  wall,  making  a  new  and  wider  base,  c.  5.5  m.  high  by  e.  13.75  m.  wide.  Upon 
this  new  and  widened  base  a  new  wall  of  eipial  width  was  built  by  Naram-Sin,  wliose  stamped  bricks  attest  his  work- 
manship. In  theconstiuction  of  the  original  base,  c.  0  m.  high  and  c.  10.75  m.  wide,  there  is  nothing  to  furnish  a  tine 
to  its  authorship"  (Report  of  August  3,  18i)5).  In  the  same  letter  Ilaynes  argues  very  plausilily,  as  follows  ;  "  Had 
the  superstructure  been  built  upon  the  original  base,  as  it  was  begun,  it  would  naturally  a|)|)car  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture from  its  foundation  was  the  work  of  Naram-Sin  ;  yet  because  NaramSiu  changed  the  pro|>i)rlions  of  the  wall,  it 
may  with  some  show  of  reason  be  assumed  that  Nareim-Sin  himself  began  to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  a  prede- 
cessor, perhaps  of  his  father  Sargon.  with  the  intention  of  ciunpleling  the  original  design,  and  that  his  own  ideas  then 
began  to  fi.\  upcui  a  difTerent  or  at  least  upon  a  larger  plan  rcciuiring  a  wider  base  to  build  upon." 

- 1  am  afraid  Nicbuhr's  use  of  "  politisch  "  nnd  "  glaubhaft  "  as  two  corresponding  terms  is  verj-  "  unhistorisch." 
Apparently  he  1ms  a  very  curious  conception  of  the  significance  of  an  inscribed  Babylonian  brick  as  a  historical  doc- 
ument over  against  the  "  political  inscriptions  "  too  often  subjectively  colored.  Cf.  Maspero,  The  Daion  of  Civiliza- 
tion, p.  C20,  with  wliom  I  agree, 

^  Carl  Nicbuhr,  I.  c,  p.  75. 

•Haynes,  Report  of  Sept.  8,  1895. 

*  "  Red  and  black  color  are  abundant.  The  hollow  cones  are  of  larger  size  than  the  solid  cones  "  (RepoU  of  .July 
27,.  1895). 

•■•Cf.  Loftus,  I.  ,-.,  p.  lS7ir. 

'It  is  dcrabtful  whether  the  cones  and  spouts  belonged  to  XaramSin's  or  Ur  Gur's  structure;  the  water  sjiouts 
point  to  the  lime  of  the  former,  however. 

*IIaynes  inclines  strongly  to  the  view  that  there  existed  "a  tier  of  rooms  (lush  with  the  outer  face  of  the  wall, 
and  a  broad  terrace  before  them  overlooking  the  great  enclosure"  (Report  of  Aug.  3,  1895).     This  view  is  closely 
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The  construction  of  so  gigantic  a  fortification  by  Ntiram-Sin  proves  tlic  political 
importance  of  Nippur  at  an  early  time,  and  reveals,  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  the  relig- 
ious influence  which  Ekur  exercised  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  country.  A  number 
of  scattered  references  in  the  oldest  cuneiform  inscriptions  extant — as,  e.  g.,  the  fact 
that  the  supreme  god  of  Lagash  is  called  gad  lulil  by  several  kings  and  governors  of 
Tello,'  that  Edingiranagin'  bears  the  title  mupacVi  InUla-ge,  that  Urukagina'  as  well  as 
Entemena  '  built  a  shrine  to  Tnlil,  that  the  rulers  of  Kish, '  Erech''  and  of  other  early 
Babylonian  centres,"  who  lived  about  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Shirpurla,  paid  their 
respect  to  BC-l,  repeatedly  making  valuable  offerings  and  numerous  endowments,  and 
claimed  as  jiatesi  gal  Inlila"  the  I'ight  of  chief  officer  in  his  sanctuary  and  domain — 
and  the  interesting  passage  in  the  bilingual  text  of  the  creation  stoiy,'  where  Nippur 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  city  of  Babylonia,  find  a  welcome  confirmation  in 
the  results  obtained  by  our  systematic  excavations. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  enormous  temple  area  has  so  far  been  thor- 
oughly examined,  although  for  more  than  five  years  the  constant  hard  lab;)r  of  fifty  to 
I'our  hundred  Arabic  workmen  has  been  devoted  to  its  exploration.  The  resiilts  have 
already  been  extraordinary  ;  they  will  become  moie  so  when  our  work  shall  be  com- 
pleted. That  no  independent  buildings  of  Sargon  have  as  yet  been  discovered  will  be 
partly  explained  in  the  light  of  the  statement  just  made.  The  large  number  of  Sar- 
gon's  brick  stamps'"  excavated  at  different  times  chiefly  within  the  temple  enclosure, 

connucleJ  wilh  liis  theory  as  to  Uie  use  of  Uie  court,  above  referred  to.  "  In  a  hot  country,  infested  with  robbers  and 
swarming  wilh  insects,  llie  rooms  on  the  wall  and  the  terrace  in  front  of  them  would  have  offered  admirable  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  hosts  of  pilgrims  at  Bel's  most  famous  shrine  {ibidem)." 

'  /?.  3  ,  by  Uriikag-iiia  [De  Sarzec,  Decouvertes  en  Chaldec.  p.  XXX,  squeeze  (of.  p.  lOOf.),  col.  I,  2  ;  and  PI.  5, 
No.  1,  2f.  (also  Amiaud,  on  p.  XXX)],  Kiiauatuina  I  [inscription  published  by  Ileuzey  in  Remie  d' Assyriologie 
III,  p.  3  ,  2],  Eutemena  [De  Sarzec,  I  c.  PI.  3\,  No.  3,  col.  I,  3  ;  and  liecue  d' Assyriologie  II,  p.  1-18,  col.  I,  2], 
Euanatuma  11  [De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  PI.  6,  No.  4,  2]. 

2  De  Sarzec,  I.  c  ,  PI.  31,  No.  2,  col.  I,  of  (cf.  Hcvue  d' Assyriologie  II,  p.  81). 

5  De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  PI.  5,  No.  1,  35-38  ;  PI.  33,  col.  Ill,  1-3  ;  squeeze  (p.  XXX),  col.  Ill,  7-9. 

'  De  Sarzec  in  Reiiue  d' Assyriologie  II,  p.  149,  col.  IV,  4-7  (to  be  supplemented  by  De  Sarzec,  Decoutertes,  pas- 
sages quoted  in  the  preceding  note). 

5  Hilprecht,  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  Part  11,  PI.  43,  No.  3.     Cf.  PI.  4G,  No.  108. 

"Hilprecht,  I.  c.  Pis.  38-43,  No.  87. 

'  E.  g.,  Ur,  cf.  Hilprecht,  I.  c.  Pis.  3Gf.,  No.  8'i  ;  PI.  42,  No.  88  and  No.  8'J.  Cf  also  PI.  42,  No.  90  ;  PI.  43, 
Nos.  9 If. 

f  Lugalzaggisi.     Cf  Hilprecht,  I.  c,  PI.  38,  No.  87,  col.  I,  l.^f 

'Pinches  in  Records  of  the  Past-,  Vol.  VI,  p.  109,  G. 

'"Not  less  than  eighteen  (either  whole  or  fragmentary)  terracotta  stamps  huve  been  unearthed,  seven  of  Ihem 
within  one  fortnight  in  December,  1895.  >Iost  of  them  are  without  handles.  Apparently  several  broke  while  in  use 
at  Sargon's  time  and  were  then  thrown  away.  Otheis  were  doubtless  broken  intentionally  in  connection  with  the 
disastrous  event  mentioned  below,  p.  30. 
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his  stamped  bricks'  found  nrider  the  platform  of  Ur-Gur,  and  tlie  regular  title  haiii'- 
Elxiir  b'd  Btl  in  Niiiinir  occurriug  in  all  his  inscriptions  from  Isulfar  '  indicate  that 
important  structures,  similar  to  those  of  his  son,  must  have  existed  in  some  part  of 
these  high  and  extended  accumulations.  The  jierplexing  question  is,  at  which  partic- 
ular spot  have  we  to  search  for  them?  And  shall  we  ever  really  find  them?  flust  as 
the  bricks  of  Ur-Gur  lie  directly  upon  the  splendid  structure  of  Naram-Sin  in  the 
large  enclosing  wall  {^N'lmit-Mardal:^,  so  "the  great  crude  brick  platform  of  Ur-Gur's 
ziggurrat  practically  rests  upon  Naram-Sin's  pavement."' '  This  fact  is  of  importance, 
for  we  draw  the  natural  conclusion  from  it  that  all  the  buildings  that  once  stood  upon 
this  latter  pavement  Avei-e  razed  by  Ur-Gur,  in  order  to  obtain  a  level  ground  for  his 
own  extended  brick  pavement,  which  served  as  the  new  foundation  for  Ekur. 

THE  PRE-SxVr.GONIC  PERIOD. 

The  average  accumulations  of  debris  above  the  pavement  of  IN^arAm-Sin  measure 
a  little  over  11  m.  in  height  and  cover  about  4000  years  of  Babylonian  history.  Have 
any  traces  of  an  earlier  temple  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  Sargon  dynasty  been 
found  in  Nuifar?  Sevei-al  sections  on  the  S.-E.  side  of  the  ziggurrat  have  been  exca- 
vated  by  Mr.  Ilaynes  down  to  the  water  level;^  I  am  therefore  fully  prepared  to  make 
the  following  statement,  which  will  sound  almost  like  a  fairy  tale  in  the  earsof  Assyr- 
iologists  and  historians  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  kingdom  of  Sargon 
as  legendary  and  the  person  of  Xarara-Sin  as  the  utmost  limit  of  our  knowledge  of 
ancient  Babylonian  history.  The  accumulations  of  debris  from  ruined  buildings,  partly 
preserved  drains,  broken  pottery  and  many  other  remnants  of  human  civilization 
between  N^anlm-Sin's  platform  and  the  viigin  soil  below,  are  not  less  than  9.25  m. 
The  age  of  these  ruins  and  what  they  contain  can  only  be  conjectured  at  the  present 

'Tlie  fragment  of  tlie  first  Sargoa  brick  excavated  iu  Niilfar  at  tlie  beginning  of  1894  is  published  on  PI.  XXI, 
No.  C3.  It  proves  that  Sargon  did  not  only  siarap  liis  legend  upon  the  bricks  but  sometimes  wrote  it.  For  a  stamped 
specimen  of.  Part  III. 

'Written  ba  01M=  (_ba  ■  )bi'i  ni  or  (ha-)bi'in.  in  other  words  expressed  by  an  ideogram  and  preceding  phonetic  com- 
plement (the  earliest  example  of  this  kind  iu  Semitic  cuneiform  text.';).  Cf  Hilprecht,  AKsyrUifa,  p.  70,  note  (end). 
Examples  for  this  peculiar  use  of  a  plionetic  complement  are  extremely  rare  and  will  be  found  in  Assi/naca,  Part  II. 

■'Pis.  1-3,  Nos.  1-3. 

'  Ilaynes,  Report  of  Aug.  3,  1803.  In  advance  I  warn  all  those  who  seem  to  know  Babylonian  chronology 
better  ('?!)  than  King  Nabonidos  of  Babylon,  not  to  use  this  fact  against  the  king's  3200  years,  and  to  keep  in  mind 
that  also  Ur-Gur,  Kadashman-Turgu  and  Ashurbanapal  follow  each  other  immediately  iu  their  work  at  the  ziggurrat. 

=  To  illustrate  the  amount  of  time,  patience  aud  labor  needed  for  the  systematic  exploration  of  these  lowest  strata, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  <)ne  of  the  sections  excavated  contained  "more  than  00,000  cubic  feet  "  of  earth,  which  had 
to  be  carried  away  in  basketfuls  a  distance  of  120  m.  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  15-24  m.  Ilaynes, 
Report  of  Oct.  5,  189.5. 
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time.  But  as  no  evidence  of  an  ancient  ziggurrat  previous  to  Ui-Gur  and  NarAm- 
8in  has  been  discovered,  the  accumulations  must  have  necessarily  been  slower  and 
])reHuppose  a  longer  period  than  elapsed  between  Naram-Sin  and  the  final  destruction 
of  Ekur  in  the  Hrst  post-Christian  millennium.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  date 
the  founding  of  the  temple  of  BJl  and  tlie  first  settlements  in  Nippur  somewhere 
between  6000  and  7000  B.C.,^  possibly  even  earlier.  I  cannot  do  better  than  rej^eat 
Ha3nies'  own  words,  written  ont  of  the  depth  of  this  most  ancient  sanctuary  of  the 
Avoi-ld  so  fiir  known  :  "  We  must  cease  to  apply  the  adjective  earliest  to  the  time  of 
Sargon  or  to  any  age  or  epoch  within  1000  years  of  his  advanced  civilization."-  "The 
golden  age  of  Babylonian  history  seems  to  include  the  reign  of  Sargon  and  of  Ur- 
Gur."' 

Somewhat  below  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin,  between  the  entrance  to  the  zig- 
gurrat  and  the  E.  corner,  stood  an  altar  of  sun-dried  brick,  facing  S.-E.  and  4  m.  long 
by  2.4G  m.  wide.  The  upper  surface  of  this  altar  '  was  sui'i-ounded  by  a  rim  of  l)itu- 
men  (IS  cm.  high),  and  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  ashes  (0.5  cm.  thick), 
doubtless  the  i-emnant  of  burned  sacrifices.  To  the  S.-W.  of  it  Haynes  discovered  a 
kind  of  bin  built  of  ci'ude  brick  and  likewise  filled  with  (black  and  white)  ashes  to  the 
depth  of  c.  30  cm.'  At  a  distance  of  nearly  2  m.  from  the  altar  (in  front  of  it)  and 
c.  1.2.3  m.  below  the  top  was  a  low  wall  of  bricks,  whose  limits  have  not  yet  been 
found.  Apparently  it  mai'ked  a  sacred  enclosure  around  the  altar,  for  it  extended  far 
under  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin''  and  reai)peared  under  the  W.  corner  of  the  ziggur- 
I'at.'  The  bi'icks  of  which  this  curb  was  built  are  plano-convex  in  form.^  The^'  are 
laid  in  nnid  seven  coui'ses  (=45  cm.)  high,''  the  convex  surface,  which  is  "curiously 
creased  lengthwise,"  being  placed  upward  in  the  wall. 

At  a  distance  of  4.G2  m.  outside  of  this  low  enclosure  and  c.  3G  cm.  below  its 
bottom  stood  a  large  ojien  vase  in  terra-cotta  with  rope  pattei-n'"  (cf.  PI.  XXVII,  No. 
72).  It  will  sei've  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  early  Babylonian  pottery  in  the  fifth 
millennium  before  Christ.    Undisturbed  by  the  hands  of  later  builders,  it  had  I'cmained 

'A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  liy  Peters  iu  The  American  Journal  of  Archaol'Xjy  X,  pp.  45f. 

■-  Report  of  August  30,  1895. 

^  Report  of  August  3,  1805. 

•*  Which  was  0.92  m.  below  the  level  of  NaramSin's  pavement. 

*  Ilayncs,  Report  of  Feb.  17,  1884  (aUo  Aug.  24,  1805).     Ilajnes's  chemical  analyi-is  of  the  white  ashes  showed 
evideiil  traces  of  bones. 

''The  facts  concerning  this  curb  have  been  gathered  from  Ilaynes's  Reports  of  Feb.  IT  and  March  17,  1894; 
Aug.  3,  1895. 

'  Cf  Peters,  The  American  Journal  of  Areha:olo(jy  X,  pp.  31  and  44. 

**  With  an  average  length  and  breadth  of  24.5  X  18  cm. 

"  "  Being  placed  lengthwise  and  crosswise  iu  alternate  courses"  (Ilayncs,  Report  of  ilarch  17,  1894). 
'"  [laynes.  Report  of  Aug.  24,  1895. 
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in  its  original  upriglit  ])osition  for  more  than  GOOO  3'ears,  and  it  was  bnried  under  a 
mass  of  eartli  and  d'hris  long  bsfore  Sargon  I  was  born  and  j^aram-Sin  fortified  tlic 
temple  of  Nippur.' 

A  second  vase  of  similar  size  but  different  pattern  '  was  discovered  77  cm.  below 
the  former  and  nearly  double  the  distance  from  the  ancient  brick  curb.  There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  both  vases,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  on  its  S.-S.-E. 
side,  one  behind  the  other  as  one  approached  it,  served  some  common  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  temple  service  at  the  pre-Sargonic  time. 

Another  section  of  earth  adjoining  the  excavation  which  had  yielded  these 
remarkable  results  was  removed  hy  Haynes. 

To  the  S.-E.  of  the  altar  described  above,  almost  exactly  under  the  E.  corner  of 
Ur-Gur's  ziggurrat  and  immediately  below  the  j)avement  of  Naram-Sin,  stood  another 
interesting  structure.'  It  is  3  38  m.  high,' 7  m.  square,  "  with  a  symmetrical  and 
double  reL'utrant  angle  at  its  northern  corner  and  built  u[)  solidly  like  a  tower."  Its 
splendid  walls,  which  exhibit  no  trace  of  a  door  or  opening  of  any  kind,  are  made 
of  large  unbaked  Iji'icks  of  tenacious  clay  '  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  those  of 
Naram-Sin's  rampart.  AVhile  examining  the  surroundings  of  this  building,  Haynes 
found  ten  basketfuls  of  archaic  water  vents  and  fragments  thereof  on  its  S.-K.  side 
and  on  a  level  with  its  foundation.  His  curiosity'  was  aroused  at  once,  and  after  a 
brief  search  underneath  the  spot  where  the  greatest  number  of  thc-;e  terra-cotta  vents 
and  cocks  had  been  gathered,  he  came  upon  a  drain  which  extended  oblique!}'  under 
the  entire  l>readth  of  this  edifice.  At  its  outer  or  discharo-ina:  orifice  he  found  the 
most  ancient  keystone  arch  yet  known  in  the  hi-tory  of  architecture.  The  question 
once  asked  by  Perrot  and  Chipiez"  and  answered  by  them  with  a  "proliably  not,"  has 
been  definitely  decided  by  the  American  expedition  in  favor  of  ancient  Chald;e:i.  The 
bottom  of  this  vahiul)le  witness  of  pre-Sargonic  civilization"  was  c.  7  m.  below  the 
level  of  Ur-Gnr's  crude  brick  platform,  4.57  in.  below  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin, 
and  1.25  m.  below  the  foundations  of  the  aforesaid  building.  The  arch  is  71  cm.  high, 
e'.liptical  in  form,  and  has  a  span  of  51  cm.  and  a  rise  of  38  cm.     Cf  PI.  XXVIII, 

'  II  stood  ;1()5  111.  below  the  p.iveinciit  of  ISranuii-Siu. 

-'  In  the  form  of  a  large  jai-,  its  (li.mieter  in  the  ceatre  being  larger  lli  \n  that  at  the  top  (Haynes,  Report  of  Ang. 
24,  189.5). 

■*The  following  facts  have  been  gathered  from  Iluynes's  Reports  of  Oct.  13,  Nov.  34,  1894. 

*Its  foundations  are  therefore  :!.3S  ni.  below  the  level  of  Naraiii  Sin's  pavement. 

^  "Tlioronghly  nii.xed  with  finely  cut  straw  and  well  kneaded." 

^'  A  IliUorij  of  Art  in  Chaldaa  and  Aisyriu,  Vol.  II,  p.  234. 

'Haynes,  Reports  of  Oct.  13.  00,  Nov.  24,  189J  ;  .Jan.  13,  March  2,  1895. 
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Xo.  73.'  The  biicks  of  which  it  is  constructed  are  well  baked,  i)lano-eonvex  in  shape, 
and  laid  in  clay  mortar,  the  convex  side  being  turned  upward.  A  few  months  after 
its  discovery  the  arch  was  forced  out  ol"  shape,  "probably  fi'om  the  unecjual  pressure 
of  the  settlint;-  mass  aliovc  it,  which  had  been  drenclied  Avith  rain  water." 

Wliether  the  altar,  the  two  laige  vases  and  the  massive  building,  under  which  the 
ancient  arch  was  found,  liad  any  original  connection  with  each  other,  is  at  present 
impossible  to  prove.  Accoiding  to  my  calculations  and  our  latest  news  from  the  field 
of  excavation,  the  bottom  of  the  lowei-  vase  and  the  foundation  of  the  massive  build- 
ing were  not  on  the  same  level.  The  diiference  between  them  is  nearly  0.5  m.  As 
the  highest  vase,  hoAvever,  stood  77  cm.  above  the  other,  and  as  the  section  S.-E.  from 
them  has  not  yet  been  excavated,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  thiixl  vase  stood  at  some 
distance  below  the  second.  However  this  may  be,  so  much  Ave  can  infer  from  the 
facts  obtained  even  now,  that  an  inclined  passage  from  the  plain  led  alongside  the 
tAvo  vases  to  the  elevated  enclosure  around  the  solitarj'  altar.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  assign  to  the  tower-like  building,  the  character  of  Avhich  is  still  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, the  same  age  as  the  altar,  curl)  and  vases.  The  keystone  arch  and  drain,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  doubtless  of  a  higher  antiquit}-.  Whether  the  3200  years  given  by 
Nabonidos  as  the  period  Avhich  elapsed  between  his  own  gOA'ernment  and  that  of 
Sargon  T,  be  correct  or  not,  the  ai'ch  cannot  be  placed  loAver  than  '1000  B.C.,  and  m  all 
probability  it  is  a  good  deal  older. 

The  tAA'o  sections  Avhich  contained  all  the  buildings  and  objects  described  aboA'e 
Avere  carried  doAvn  to  the  virgin  soil,  Avhci-e  AAater  stopped  ciu'  pi-ogress.  A  third 
section  removed  in  their  neighborhood  yielded  similar  results.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
cnumeiate  in  detail  all  the  antiquities  Avhich  AA'ere  uncovered  below  the  S.-E.  side  of 
the  ziggurrat.  The  loAvest  strata  did  not  furnish  any  treasures  similar  to  those  found, 
in  the  ui)per  layers;  they  shoAved  a  large  ])roportion  of  black  ashes  and  fine  charcoal 
mingled  Avith  eaith,  but  they  also  produced  many  smaller  objects  of  great  interest  and 
value,  especially  fi'agments  of  copper,  bronze  and  terra-cotta  A^essels.  Several  pieces 
of  baked  clay  steles,  bearing  human  figures  in  relief  upon  their  surface,  Avill  be  ti'eated 
at  another  place  and  time.-     An  abundance  of  fragments  of  red  and  black  lacquered 

'  A  Uiijtl  of  poiiilcd  artli  of  i;iili;iked  biifU  (<i<)  cm.  liigli  and  48  cm.  witle  :it  the  lintt(im)  was  found  l)y  Ilayues  in 
nioiirnl  X  (cf.  PI.  XA'),  on  llie  S.  AV.  t-iilc  of  llic  canal  bed.  From  Uie  ilcpili  in  wliicli  it  was  discovered,  Haynes 
reasoned  correctly  llial  i1  was  older  Ihan  2000  B.C.  Krom  Ilie  inscribed  objects  cxeavaled  in  connection  witli  it,  I 
determined  tliat  it  must  have  existed  at  Ibe  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Isin  (c.  2.j()i)  B.C.).  In  all  probability  it  dates  back 
to  Ur.Gur's  period.  For  the  wall  in  wlijoli  Ibis  ari;b  is  placed  was  built  of  the  same  sun-dried  bricks  which  compose 
the  body  of  the  zi^'guriat  (llaynes,  Rep.irts  of  Aiiri)  27,  Dec,  31,  189.3).  Tor  the  general  form  of  this  pointed  arch 
cf.  Perrot  and  Chipiiz,  I.  c,  p.  229,  Fig.  92. 

■'One  of  tbem  was  found  at  a  depth  of  7  m.  below  the  pavement  of  Naiam-Sin  and  2.44  m.  lower  than  the  boilora 
of  the  aich,  wiihln  about  2  m.  of  the  lowest  trace  of  civilization  (llaynes,  U 'port  of  Sept.  7,  189.")).  Another  was 
discovered  7.70  m.  below  NaiiimSiu's  pavement  (Report  of  Sept.  14,  189.')) 
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pottery  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  4.G  in.  to  8  m.  below  the  pavement  of  Nar,an- 
Sin.'  "Had  these  pieces  been  found  in  the  higlier  strata,  one  would  nnhesitathiglj 
declare  them  of  (Ircek  orighi,  or  at  least  asci'ibe  them  to  the  inllnenee  of  Greek  art." 
For  they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  great  excellence  and  in  (j^uality  far  superior  to  those  found 
in  the  strata  subsequent  to  the  period  of  Ur-Gur. 

The  results  of  our  excavations  in  the  deepest  strata  of  Ekur  will  change  the  cur- 
rent theorj^  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  arch,  will  clear  our  views  on  the  devel- 
opment of  lottery  in  Babylonia,  and  will  throw  some  welcome  rays  on  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  history  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  But  first  of  all, 
they  again  have  brought  vividly  and  impressively  before  our  eyes  the  one  fact  that 
Babylonian  civilization  did  not  spring  into  existence  as  a  deioi  ex  machiiw  ;  that  behind 
Sargon  I  and  N^aram-Sin  there  lies  a  long  and  uninterru[)ted  chain  of  development  cov- 
ering thousands  of  years;  and  that  these  two  powerful  rulers  of  the  fourth  millennium 
before  Christ,  far  from  leading  us  back  to  "  the  dawn  of  civilization,"  are  at  the  best 
but  two  prominent  figures  fi-om  a  middle  chapter  of  the  early  history  of  Babylonia. 

'  A  vase  of  onliiiary  gray  pottery,  23  cm.  high,  was  found  7.40  m.  beUnv  this  pavement  "  ilireclly  l)euealh  the  line 
of  the  very  ancient  curb,  and  near  to  a  perpendicular  let  foil  from  the  E.  corner  of  the  altar."  Tlie  stratum  which 
produced  this  vase,  according  to  Hayues,  "  was  literally  filled  with  potsherds  of  small  size  and  generally  brick  red  in 
color"  (Report  of  Sept.  14,  1895). 
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II. 

THE  INSCRIBED  MONUMENTS  OF  SARGON'S 
PREDECESSORS. 

Althougli  more  than  HOO^  mostly  fragmentary  antiquities  of  Sargon  and  his 
predecessors  have  been  excavated  in  Nuftar,  it  may  at  first  seem  strange  that- nearly 
all  of  them  were  discovered  out  of  place,  above  the  platform  of  Ur-Gur.  But  if  we 
examine  the  details  more  closely,  we  will  easily  find  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
fact.  Almost  all  these  monuments  that,  on  the  basis  of  strong  paheographic  evi- 
dence and  for  various  other  reasons,  must  be  ascribed  to  this  early  phase  of  Babylo- 
nian history,-  were  found  in  a  stratum  on  the  S.-E.  side  of  the  ziggurrat,  between  the 
facing  of  the  latter  and  the  great  fortified  wall  which  surrounded  the  temple.  This 
stratum  varies  in  thickness.  "In  some  places  it  lies  diieclly  upon  the  crude  brick 
pavement  of  Ur-Gur,  while  in  other  places  it  reaches  a  height  of  c.  1  m.  above  this 
platform."  '  Few  of  the  objects  found  were  whole,  the  mass  of  them  Avas  broken  and 
evidently  broken  and  scattered  around  on  purpose.  Most  of  the  fragments  are  so 
small  that  during  the  last  three  years  it  needed  my  whole  energy  and  patience,  com- 
bined with  much  sacrifice  of  the  eyesight,  to  I'cstore  the  important  inscriptions  pub- 
lished on  the  following  pages  (particularly  Pis.  3G-42).  The  ap[)arent  relation  in 
which  this  stratum  stands  to  a  peculiar  building  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  will 
furnish  the  key  to  the  problem. 

AN  ANCIENT  TEMPLE  ARCHIVE. 

Diiectly  below  the  great  fortification  wall  of  the  temple  to  the  S.-E.  of  the  zig- 
gui'i-at,  ISIr.  Haynes  discovered  recently  a  room  11  m.  long,  3..")4  m.  wide  and  2.60  m. 
high.  It  showed  nowhere  a  door  or  entrance  in  its  unbroken  walls,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  "  that  the  room  was  a  vault  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder,  stairway  or  other 
perishable  passage  from  above."  This  structui-e  "  was  erected  on  the  level  of 
Naram-Sin's  pavement,"  and  yet  it  was  made  of  the  same  bricks  which  compose  the 

'Stamped  bricks  being  cxclucUd. 

'Cf.  proof  below. 

'  Ilayiies,  Keporl  of  Dec.  14,  1895. 
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body  of  Ur-Gur's  zigguri'at  and  platform.  How  is  this  discrepancy  to  be  explained? 
By  the  simple  assertion,  sug-gested  already  by  the  absence  of  a  door  in  the  walls  of  the 
building,  that  the  room  was  underground,  a  cellar  reaching  from  the  top  of  Ui'-Gur's 
platform  down  to  the  level  of  Narftm-Sin's  pavement.'  The  access  from  above  being 
on  the  Ur-Gur  level,  it  is  clear  that  the  vault  w;is  built  by  this  king  himself  Our 
interest  in  the  unearthed  building  is  still  increased  by  the  discovery  of  another  smaller- 
room  of  exactly  the  same  constiuelion  and  material  below  it.  Sepnrated  from  the 
later  vault  by  a  layer  of  earth  and  debris  60  cm.  deep,  it  lies  wholly  below  the  level 
of  Naram-Sin's  platform.  In  its  present  form  this  lower  cellar  cannot,  however, 
antedate  Sai'gon,  nor  was  it  built  by  this  king  himself  or  by  his  immediate  successor. 
Fiom  the  fact  that  the  bricks  of  both  i-ooms  are  identical  "in  size,  form  and  general 
appearance,"  '  and  that  a  brick  stamp  of  8argon  was  discovered  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  the  lower  Avails,  we  di'aw  the  following  conclusions  :  (1)  At  the  time  of  Sargon 
a  cellar  existed  at  this  very  spot,  as  indicated  by  the  piesence  of  his  stamp  below  the 
level  of  his  dynasty  ; '  (2)  Ur-Gur  found  and  used  this  cellar,  but  rebuilt  it  entirely 
with  his  own  bricks.  And  as  he  raised  the  foundation  of  his  zis'-i'Uirat  far  above  the 
old  level,  he  also  raised  the  Avails  of  the  old  chamber  to  the  height  of  his  ucav  platfoi'ni. 
(3)  For  some  nnknoAvn  reason — probably  because  the  pressure  of  the  neighboring 
temple  fortifications  from  above,  together  with  the  yearly  rains,  the  principal  enemies 
of  Babylonian  sun-dried  brick  structures,  had  ruined  the  vault'' — he  changed  its  foun- 
dation afterAvards  and  laid  it  on  a  higher  level,  at  the  same  time  Avidening  the  space 
between  its  two  longer  walls. 

It  can  1)0  easily  proved  that  this  underground  building  was  the  ancient  storeroom 
or  archive  ol'  the  temple.  "  A  ledge  c.  0.5  m.  wide  and  0.75  m.  above  the  floor  extended 
entirely  around  the  room,  serving  as  a  shelf  for  the  stoiage  of  olyects  in  due  form  and 
ordei'.'''  "A  ciicular  clay  tablet  together  Avith  tAvo  small  tablets  of  the  oitlinary  form 
and  live  fragments  Avere  found  on  it,"'  and  five  brick  stamps  Avithout  handles  Avere 
lying  Avithin  its  Avails.  And  finally  a  similar  room  filled  with  about  30,000  clay  tab- 
lets, inscribed  ])ebbles,  cylinders,  statues,  etc.,  Avas  discovered  by  de  Sarzee,  1894,  in  a 

'The  lieighl  of  its  walls  agrees  with  the  distance  betwceu  the  tops  i)f  Ui'-CUii's  and  NaiamSin's  idalT'irMis. 

-It  is  only  3.15  m.  wide,  and  the  walls  are  92  cm.  high  in  Iheir  present  mined  condition. 

'  Uayncs,  Report  of  Dec.  14,  1895. 

^  Cf.  above,  p.  20,  note  3. 

*<)n  this  theory  it  ran  be  easily  explained  why  a  few  talilels  were  found  on  the  ledge  of  the  lower  room  and 
brick  stamps  wilhout  handles  were  discovered  on  the  floor  of  the  same  room. 

^Ilaynes,  Report  of  Dec.  14,  1895.  This  ledge  existed  in  both  chambers.  It  was  built  up  with  the  walls  and 
consisted  of  crude  bricks  capped  by  a  layer  of  burned  bricks  (Rcpurt  of  Dec.  21,  1895). 

'In  the  lower  vault  (llaynes.  Report  of  Dec.  21,  1895).  In  the  midst  of  tliis  lower  chandjer  was  "  a  hemispheri- 
cal basin  of  pottery  set  in  a  rijn  of  stone,"  the  original  use  of  which  is  still  unknown  (Report  of  Dec   14,  I8J5). 
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small  mound  at  Tello,'  by  whicli  the  true  charaetci'  of  our  building  is  determined  be- 
yond question.  The  French  explorer  was  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Ilaynes  in  iinding 
his  archive  undisturbed,  but  it  will  always  remain  a  serious  loss  to  science  that  the 
contents  of  the  archive  of  Tello  could  not  have   been  saved  and  kept  together.- 

The  vault  of  Nippur  had  been  robbed  by  barbarians  of  the  third  millennium  before 
Christ,  as  I  infer  from  the  following  facts  and  indications : 

1.  Nearl}^  all  the  objects  above  referred  to  were  excavated  from  a  well-defined 
stratum  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  storeroom.    From  the  position  in  which  they  were 
found,  from  the  fact  that  none,  except  door-sockets  in  diorite,  were  whole,  and  from  the 
extraordinarily  small  size  of  most  fragments,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  contents  of 
the  archive  were  broken  and  scattered  intentionally,  as  previously  stated. 

2.  Three  of  the  I'ulers  of  the  dynasty  of  Isin  built  at  the  temple  of  Nii)pur,'''  and 
an  inscribed  l)riek  of  Ur-Ninib  was  found  among  the  fragments  recovered  from  this 
stratum.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  destruction  of  the  vases,  brick  stamps,  etc.,  did 
not  antedate  Ur-Ninib*s  government.  As  no  document  later  than  his  time  has  been 
rescued  from  this  stratum,  it  is  also  manifest  that  the  deplorable  disaster  occun-ed  not 
too  long  after  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty. 

3.  The  archive  existed  however  as  late  as  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur.  For  Bur- 
Sin  II  wrote  his  name  on  an  unhewn  block  of  dioi-ite,  presented  to  Bel  many  centuries 
before  by  Lugal-kigub-nidudu?  a  pre-Sargonic'  king  of  Ur  and  Erech,  and  turned  it  into 
a  door-socket  for  his  owm  shrine  in  Nippur. "  That  the  archive  could  not  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  brief  interval  between  Ur-Ninib  and  Bur-Sin  II,  so  that  the  latter 
might  have  rescued  his  block  from  tlie  ruins,  results  from  a  study  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  that  period,  liowever  scanty  our  sources,  and  of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Nip- 
pur at  the  time  of  Ine-Sin,  Bur-Sin  II  and  Giniil  (Ivat)-Sin"  in  particular.     All  the 

'  (.'f.  Ileiizfy,  h'ci-iie  d' AsDi/riola(jic  111,  pp.  Or)-OS.  The  ilescn'ptioa  of  this  archive  chamber  excavated  in  Tello 
may  find  a  place  here  :  "  Ces  plaqiiettes  de  lerre  cuite,  regulierement  supcrposees  sur  cinq  ou  six  rangs  d'epaisseur, 
reniplissaieiit  des  galeries  eiroites,  se  coiipunt  a  angle  droit,  construites  en  briques  crus  at  garnies  des  deux  toles  de 
liancpiettes,  sur  lesquelles  s'eleadaient  d'autre  couches  de  seiublables  monuments.  Les  galeries  formaient  deux 
groupes  distincts,  niais  voisins  I'un  de  I'aulre." 

-The  thievish  Arabs  seem  to  have  scattered  their  rich  harvest  everywhere.  So  far,  I  have  examined  about  2000  ot 
Uicse  tablets  myself.  But  not  less  than  c.  10,000  have  been  ottered  to  me  for  sale  by  dealers  of  Asia,  Europe  and 
America  within  the  last  year.     Tbey  all  come  from  Tello.     Cf.  Ililprccht,  Recent  Research  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  80. 

■'  Cf.  Parti,  pp.  37  f.  and  above,  p.  l(i,  note  1. 

'For  Ihu  proof  of  this  statement  cf.  below. 

*Cf.  PI.  13,  No.  21,  and  Part  I,  "Table  of  Contents,"  p.  49.  Bur-Sin  II  repeated  only  what  had  been  done  by 
Sargon  I  long  before.     Cf.  Parti,  "Table  of  Contents,"  p.  47  (No.  1),  and  below. 

"  That  Gimil-Sin  was  Uie  dii  ect  successor  of  Bur-Sin  II  follows  from  PI.  58,  No.  127,  and  that  Ine-Sin  was  the  im- 
mediate incdecessor  of  BurSin  was  inferred  by  Scheil  from  a  contract  tablet  {Recaeil  NVII,  p.  38,  note  3).  The  men- 
tion of  the  devastation  of  Shashru  on  this  Tello  tablet  is  only  of  secondary  importance  in  itself,  as  the  same  event 
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three  kings  mentioned  devoted  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  Iiilil  and  Ninlil  and 
other  gods  ■vvon-hiped  in  Kippur,  as  we  learn  from  excavated  bricks  and  door-sockets 
(PI.  12  f ),'  from  two  chronological  lists  (PI.  55,  No.  125,  and  PI.  58,  No.  127),-  and 
from  the  large  number  of  dated  contracts  discovered  in  Tello,  Nnfilir  and  other  Babylo- 
nian mounds.'  That  the  country  as  a  whole  was  quiet  and  enjoyed  peace  and  prosper- 
ity under  their  government,  is  evident  from  the  many  business  contracts  executed 
evei-ywhei'e  in  Babylonia  and  fiom  certain  statements  contained  in  them.  The  con- 
stant references  to  successful  expeditions  cairied  on  by  Ine-Siii  against  the  countries  of 
Karhar'",   HarM',   Simurrinn'','  I/ulubu''\  Anslian''  nnd    SkasJw /(''', ^  by  Bur-Sin  II 

occurred  al  otlier  times  (e.  {/.,  in  Bur-Sin's  sixth  year,  PI.  58,  Xo.  127,  Obv.  fi;.  But  tlie  lad  tliul  tliis  conquest  is 
pluceil  between  Bur  Sin's  accession  to  llie  llirone  and  a  veij' cbanictcristic  event  at  tlie  close  of  Ine-Sin's  rjovern- 
ment  (cf.  PI.  55,  No.  155,  Hev.  18-21)  settles  the  question.  IneSiu  ruled  at  least  fortynno  years,  according  to  the 
chronological  list  on  PI.  55.  As,  however,  a  pait  of  it  is  wanting,  it  will  be  sale  to  assign  a  reign  of  c.  50  years  to 
him.  Bur-Sin  II  ruled  at  least  twelve  years  (PI.  5S,  No.  127),  and  in  all  luobabiliiy  not  more  than  si.xleen  to  eighteen 
years.  That  the  events  mentioned  on  the  two  tablets  are  arranged  chronologically,  is  beyond  question.  For  (1) 
events  which  hapiiened  more  than  once  are  quoted  in  their  consecutive  order,  but  often  separated  from  each  other  by 
other  events  which  occurred  between  them.  Cf.  PI.  55,  IJev.  3  and  10  ;  Rev.  4,  5  and  11,  and  especially  Obv.  5  and 
Rev.  15  (between  the  two  similar  events  lie  twenty-eight  years  !).  (2)  la  case  a  year  was  not  characterized  by  an 
event  prominent  enough  to  give  it  its  name,  such  a  year  is  ([noted  as  "joined  to"  or  "  follow  ing"  the  previous  year  in 
which  a  certain  event  took  place  (us/tfui).  Cf.  PI.  55,  Rev.  7-8,  11-12,  13-1-1,  l(i-17,  18-20.  (3)  As  we  e.\pect  in  a 
list  arranged  chronologically,  PI.  58,  No.  127,  opens  with  "the  year  in  which  Bur-Sin  became  king."  If  the  king 
accomplished  something  worth  mentioning  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  this  deed  was  added.  Cf.  PI.  58,  No.  127, 
Hnv.  4  :  Mi(  '''"(ji>  Gimil- 'H'Wi'Sin  liigal  Un/tiib' -mage  nia-du  Zaap-shaUi^i  niu  (jul-a  "In  the  year  when  ((4imil-Sin 
became  king  and  =^)  King  Giniil  Sin  brought  evil  upon  the  land  of  Zapshali." 

■  Cf.  also  Peters  in  The  American  Journal  of  ArcJueology  X,  p.  16  f. 

■^Cf.  No.  125,  Obv.  2,  4,  10,  17,  18  (Ine  Sin),  No.  127,  Obv.  3,  Rev.  3  (Bur-Sin  II). 

'  Cf.  for  the  present  Scheil  in  lucucil  XVII,  p.  37  f. 

'  On  a  tablet  in  Constantinople  written  at  the  time  of  IneSin,  we  read  the  following  date  :  inu  Simu-tir-ru-umk'  Lu- 
lu hu^^ba  yul.  From  the  fact  lliat  Simurru  and  Luluhunrc  here  mentioned  together,  Scheil  (lireueU  XVII,  p.  38)  draws 
the  conclusion  that  "Siuuiiti  se  trouvait  done  dans  Ics  memes  paragesque  la  oil  la  stele  de  Zohab  fi.xe  lepaysde  Lulubi." 
Tins  assertion  is  by  no  means  proven.  The  king  may  have  conquered  two  countries  far  distant  from  each  other  in  the 
same  year.  I  call  attention  to  Seheil's  theory  in  order  to  jirevent  conclusions  similar  to  those  which  for  several  years 
were  drawn  liom  the  lilies  of  Kebuchadrezzar  I  (c(d.  I,  9-11:  I'lia  danna  "k'I"  L^dnli  uihamlitu  ina  l-alki,  b'ishid 
mditijiniuni,  sMlilu  Eas/alil)  and  led  to  curious  conceptions  about  the  land  Amurii  (cf.  e.  g.  Eduard  Meyer,  Oeschichte 
des  Allerthums,  p.  829,  and  especially  Winckler,  Untcrsvcliungen,  p.  37,  note  2).  Ilominel's  identification  of  Sitnurru 
with  Simyra  in  Phenicia  is  by  far  more  proliable  (Aus  tier  lahijlonuchoi  AUcrtumslundc,  \k  9). 

=  P1.  55,  No.  125,  Rev.  3  ;  resp.  Rev.  0,  10  ;  resp.  Rev.  4,  5,  1 1  ;  resp.  Scheil,  I.  <■  ,  p.  37  (beginning);  resp.  Rev.  13; 
rcsp.  Rev.  21.  In  connection  with  Anslian  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Scheil  in  Eiciieil  XVII,  p  38  (especially  note  H), 
translated  PI.  55,  No.  125,  Rev.  9  :  mu  dumu  nal  lugal  pa  ie-si  An-sha-an^i -ge  ba-tug  by  "annee  nu  la  fille  du  roi 
dcvillt  patesi  dans  le  ]iays  d'Ansliini."  Notwithstanding  that  Homniel  (Aux  der  babi/lonischcn  Alli  rtums/,unde,  p.  9) 
and  Sayce  (in  27(6  ^d/i/onj' of  Sept.  7,  1S95,  col.  b)  reproduce  this  translation,  which  grammatically  is  possible,  I 
reject  it  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  ancient  Babylonia  women  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  high- 
est political  or  religious  positions  inde[iendentl3\  and  translate  :  "In  the  year  when  the  patesi  of  Ansban  married  a 
daughter  of  the  king  {lug  =;  alazu,  "  to  take  a  w  ife,  to  marry,"  cf.  Deliizsch,  A.'^t^r/risf/us  Uiinditnrtcrbuch,  p.  42). 
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against  UrMlum",  ShasJini'"  and  Bite-tar(?)hu\'  and  by  Gimil  (Ivrit)-Sin  against 
Z(i2)>^hili'',-  testify  to  the  same  effect.  Moreover,  a  number  of  other  tablets  which 
belong  to  members  of  the  same  dynasty,  bat  cannot  yet  be  referred  to  definite  kings, 
mention  Kimaali''',  Iluvuirti'  and  IIuJii({nu)ru''  ^  as  devastated  or  invaded  by  Babylo- 
nian armies.^  Several  of  these  cities  and  districts  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Tigris  and  must  be  sought  in  Elam  and  its  neighboring  countries.  "We  begin  now 
to  understand  why  the  Elamites  soon  afterwards  when  they  invaded  Babylonia  made 
such  a  terrible  havoc  of  the  tem[)les  and  cities  of  their  enemies;  they  simply  retaliated 
and  took  i-evenge  for  their  own  former  losses  and  defeats. 

4.  When  the  Cassite  kings  conquered  Babylonia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  archive 
chamber  was  long  forgotten  and  buried  under  a  thick  layer  of  d''bri<.  Their  own  store- 
room, in  which  all  the  votive  objects  published  on  Pis.  18-27  and  Pis.  GO  f.,  Nos.  133- 
142,  were  discovered,  was  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  branch  of  the  Shatt-en-Xil  outside 
of  the  great  S.-E.  wall  of  the  temple  of  BCl.-^  The  destruction  of  the  archive  under 
discussion  must  theiefore  have  taken  place  between  the  overthrow  of  the  second 

'  PI.  -58,  jN'o.  127,  Obv.  2  ;  rosp.  Obv.  6  ;  resp,  Obv.  7. 

=  P1.  58,  No.  127,  Rfv.  4. 

■'  Cf.  Scbcil,  I.  c,  p.  S8.    The  city  oi  Marhasld  (in  N.  S)Tia,  according  to  Ilommel,  I.  e.,  p.  9)  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection vitb  a  daughter  of  IneSiu  on  PI.  55,  No.  125,  Oljv.  14. 

*  In  view  of  all  these  fads  abore  mentioned,  Hommel  will  doubtless  change  his  view  (that  the  kings  of  the  secoinl 
dynasty  of  Ur  "  were  aiipareutly  confined  to  this  ciiy,  as  Ibey  did  not  possess  Sumer  and  also  lost  Akkad  ").  That 
they  were  not  confined  to  Ur,  but  possessed  the  n  bole  south  is  proven  by  their  buildings  in  Eridu  (I.  R.  3,  No.  Xlf,  1,  2) 
and  in  Nij>pur  (cf.  also  the  statements  of  the  two  chronological  lists).  If  Winrkler's  theory  as  to  the  seat  of  the  s/wrruJ 
kibrat  iibitii  was  generally  accepted  (Iloniniel  apparently  does  not  accept  it),  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  by  this  very 
title  would  also  have  claimed  N.  Babylonia.  Whatsoever  our  jiositiou  may  be  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  and  other 
titles,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  kings  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  possessed  the  south  of  Babylonia,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  kings  vbo  were  the  lords  of  S.  Babylonia  and  conquered  parts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Elam  and  other  dis- 
tricts between  the  four  natural  boundaries  defined  iu  Part  I,  p.  25,  note  4,  and  who  doubtless  in  consequence  of  their 
coiHiuesls  assumed  the  pi(jud  title  "  king  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,"  should  not  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
all  Ualiylcuiia  (the  case  of  Gudta  is  entirely  dill'erent).  The  kings  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  changed  the  title  of  their 
predecessors,  not  because  they  had  lost  Sumer  and  Akkad,  l)ul  because  they  owned  more  than  the  old  title  indicated. 
The  title  of  Sumer  and  Akkad— as  I  understand  its  meaning — is  practically  contained  in  that  of  "  king  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  "  (Part  I.  p]).  24  f.),  and  the  kings  of  the  Second  dynasty  of  Ur  dropped  it  therefore  for  the 
same  reason  as  Duiigi.  when  he  assumed  the  title  shur  kibrat  inbii'im  (Z.  A  ,  III,  p.  i)4).  As  to  the  meanings  of  the 
ditTcrcnt  titles,  Ilommel  (whose  latest  oi)inion  is  briefly  stated  in  Aus  der  bahylonischeii  Al'ertumskunde,  p.  8)  and  I  agree 
entirely,  difVering  Inmi  Winckler  esiecially  in  his  interpretation  of  s/iar  kibrat  arba'im  and  s7iar  '"<>>'>  Shumeri  u 
Akkiuli  in  the  oldest  Babylonian  inset iplions  down  to  Hammurabi.  Notwithstanding  that,  or  rather  because  I  read 
and  studied  hh  Alturiciilalische  Fonehunsen  III,  pp.  201-243,  and  all  his  previous  (lapers  on  the  same  subject  sine 
ira  ft  studio  ag'aiii  and  a^ain,  I  have  been  unable  to  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  his  views. 
Tielc  (Z.  A..  VII,  p.  3G8j,  Lehmann  (S/a(mash)s?i>imuKin,  pp.  08  11".),  Hommel  (l.  r.)  and  I  apparently  reached  similar 
conclusions  on  this  important  question. 

■"'  Cf.  Part  I.    "Table  of  Contents,"  p.  <8  (PI.  S,  No.  15).    Cf.  also  Peters  in  T/ie  Arrurican  Journal  of  Archaology 
X,  p.  15. 
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dynasty  of  Ur  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cassite  rale  in  Bal)ylonia.    The  history  of  the 
tem2)le  of  Bel  during  this  period  is  enveloped  in  absolute  darkness.     No  single  monu- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  so-called  first  and  second  Babylonian  d^^nasties  has  yet 
been  excavated  in  Nuffar.     Apparently  our  teaiple  did  not  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place  during  their  govei'nnient.     And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     Tlieir  rule  marks 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  ancient  central  cult  of  BJl  in  Nippur  to  tlie  new 
rising  cult  of  Maixluk  in  Babylon.     BJl  had  to  die  that  Marduk  might  live  and  take 
his  j)laee  in  tlie  religious  life  of  the  united  countr3^     Even  the  brief  renaissance  of  the 
venerable  cult  of  "  the  father  of  the  gods ''  under  the  Cassite  sway  did  not  last  very 
long.     It  ceased  again  as  soon  as  tlie  national  uprising  under  the  dynasty  of  Pashe 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  foreign  invaders,  who  had  extolled  the  cult  of  BC4  at  the 
expense  of  ^Marduk  in  Babylon,^  and  to  the  restoration  of  Semitic  power  and  influence 
in  Babylonia,  until   under  the  Assyrian  kings  Esarhaddon  and  Ashuibrmapal  a  last 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  much  neglected  temple  service  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Nippur. 

5.  The  breaking  and  scattering  of  the  vases  point  to  a  foreign  invasion  and  to  a 
period  of  great  political  disturbance  in  the  country.  No  Babylonian  despot,  however 
ill-disposed  toward  an  ancient  cult,  and  however  unscrupulous  in  the  means  taken  to 
suppress  it,  would  have  dared  to  commit  such  an  outrage  against  the  sacred  propeity 
of  the  temple  of  Bel.  In  all  probability  therefore  the  ancient  archive  chamber  of  the 
temple  was  ransacked  and  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Elamitic  invasion  (c.  2285  B.C.), 
when  Kudur-Nankhundi  and  his  hordes  laid  hands  on  the  temples  of  Shumer  and  Akkad. 
That  which  in  the  eyes  of  the-^e  national  enemies  of  Babylonia  appeared  most  valu- 
able among  its  contents  was  carried  to  Susa'  and  other  places ;  what  did  not  find  fovor 
with  them  was  smashed  and  scattered  on  the  temple  court  adjoining  the  stoi'eho.ise. 
From  the  remotest  time  until  then  apparently  most  gifts  had  been  scrupulously  pre- 
served and  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Only  those  movable  objects 
which  bi'oke  accidentally  in  the  regular  service,  or  which  pui'posely  were  buried  in  con- 
nection with  religious  rites,  may  be  looked  for  in  the  lowest  sti'ata  of  Ekur. 

AGE  OF  THE  INSCRIBED  MONUMENTS 

Having  explained  why  the  most  ancient  documents  so  fai-  excavated  in  NulTar  were 
found  in  pieces  above  the  platform  of  Ur-Gur's  zigguri'at,  I  now  proceed  to  determine 
the  general  age  of  these  antiquities  and  their  relation  to  the  insciiptions  of  Sargon  I. 

1  Cf.  Part  I,  pp.  30  f. 
-Cf.  Part  I,  p.  31. 
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The  inscriptions  Xos.  86-112  liave  many  pala'ographic  features  in  common  and  doubt- 
less belong  to  the  same  gcnci'al  period,  the  precise  extent  of  Avhich  cannot  be  given. 
Two  groups,  however,  may  be  clearly  distinguished  within  it,  differing  from  each  other 
principally  in  the  forms  used  for  mu  (Briinnow,  List  1222)  and  dum  (ibid.,  11105). 
Instead  of  the  two  familiar  Old  Babylonian  characteis,  in  nnt  the  two  jjaii's  of  parallel 
lines  found  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  line,  sometimes  cross  each  other 
(Nos.  92,  5 ;  98,  3 ;  99,  4  ;  101,  3,  etc.),  while  dam  occasionally  has  a  curved  or  straight 
line  between  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  (No.  Ill,  3  and  6;  Ko.  98,  2 
and  5  :  cf.  Xo.  91,  3).^  This  peculiar  foi-m  of  dam  has  so  far  not  been  met  with  outside 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  inscriptions  from  Nippur;  that  of  m7i  occurs  also  on  the 
bari'el  cylinder  of  Urukagina,"  although  in  a  more  developed  stage.  Whenever  one 
of  these  characters  has  its  peculiar  foi-m  in  an  inscription  of  Nippur,  the  other,  if 
accidentally  occurring  in  the  same  inscription,  also  has  its  peculiar  form  as  described 
above  (cf.  No.  94,  3  and  4  ;  No.  98,  2  (5)  and  3  ;  No.  Ill,  3  and  G).  The  two  char- 
acters represent  therefore  the  same  pciiod  in  the  history  of  cuneiform  wi'iting,  to  the 
end  of  which  the  cylindei-  of  Urukagina  also  belongs.  This  period  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed.  As  various  historical  considerations  seemed  unfavorable  to  placing  this 
i-uler  after  the  other  kings  of  Sliirpurla,  Jensen  provisionally  placed  him  befoie  them;"' 
Heuzey  was  less  positive  ;^  Hommel^  and  Winckler''  regarded  him  as  later,  while  Mas- 
l)ero.  without  hesitation,  but  without  giving  any  reasons,  made  him  "the  fii'st  in  date 
of  the  kings  of  Lagash."  '  Aside  from  the  reasons  given  by  Jensen,  and  a  few  simi- 
lar arguments  which  could  be  biought  forth  in  favor  of  his  theory,  the  following  pala:- 
ographic  evidence  proves  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Jensen  and  Maspero  to  1  e 
coi'rect : 

1.  The  pecidiar  form  of  mt/  occurs  in  inscriptions  from  Nippur  which,  if  deter- 

'  This  illicit  lice,  aliout  tlie  s-ignificaccc  of  wliicli  I  refer  to  my  greater  woik,  Gac/iiditc  uial  .iystem  der  Keihchrijt, 
was  oiigiuall^'  cuiTed,  liccaine  Uien  straight  and  was  later  [vlactd  at  tlie  end  ol  the  charatter  (No.  93,  6  ;  9G,  4  ;  113, 
12),  finally  developing  into  a  full  sized  wedge  (He  Sarzeo,  L'efouvertes  en  Chuldce.  PI.  26.  No.  1,  col.  II,  1  ;  Heuzey 
in  liiTiie  d'Afsyrioloyic  II,  p.  79,  No.  1,  13  [a  duplicate  of  this  inscription  is  in  M  I.  O  ,  Coustanliuople],  and  the 
present  work.  No.  123,  Obverse,  1).     Sometimes  this  line  is  entiiely  omitted  (No.  113,  G). 

-  De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  PI.  32,  col.  I,  7  ;  col.  11,  1,4,  12  ;  col.  Ill,  3,  7.  Tlie  foim  of  mu  is  more  developed  in  Uruka- 
gina's  inscription,  indicating  that  the  latter  is  somewhat  later  than  the  corresponding  Kippur  te.xts.  On  the  other 
monuments  of  Urukagina  llie  regular  C^ld  liabylonian  form  is  used  exclusively. 

^  In  Schradcr'e  EeilingchriftUche  BibUoth<k,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  1,  p.  8. 

*  Formerly  lie  regarded  him  as  decidedly  later  than  the  other  kings  of  Lagash  (in  De  Saizec,  Lerouvertes  en  Cltal- 
dee.  pp.  110,  112).  More  recently  he  espresscd  himself  as  doubtful  :  "  II  en  leiulte  que  le  roi  Ourou  kagbina  doit 
etre  tenu,  soil  jiour  apparlenir  a  une  dyuastie  anteiieure  a  celle  du  roi  Our-Nina,  scit  pour  avoir,  apies  I'appariliou 
des  premiers  paiesi,  rele\<5  le  litre  loyal  a  Sirpourla  "  {Bttiit  d'Assyrioloyic  II,  p.  84). 

*  GcschirJite  Babylviiicns  und  Assyriens,  pp.  290f. 

*  Geickicfitc  Dabylonuits  tind  Assyritris,  p.  41. 
'  Ihe  Daicn  of  Cimlization,  p.  004. 
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mined  by  tlie  character  of  dam  alone,  must  be  classified  as  older  than  the  rojal  in- 
sciiptions  of  Tello. 

2.  The  form  of  mii  employed  in  Urukagina's  cylinder  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
inscrii)tiou  of  Tello.  The  cylinders  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  older  than  the 
other  monuuients,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  tliis  i)ecu!iar  foi'ui  of  mil  represents  a  more 
ancient  staLie  of  writiuy;'  and  did  not  oriiiinate  from  an  accidental  nroloni-atiou  of 
certain  lines  in  mn  by  a  careless  scrilx'.'- 

3.  The  very  [)ronounced  fiM-ms  cut  in  stoue  va^es  (as,  c.  ;/.,  found  in  Xo.  9S,  3; 
101,  4;  02,  5,  and  first  of  all  in  \o.  04,  4)  force  us  to  elimiuate  the  element  of  acci- 
dent. But,  besides,  it  can  be  proved  by  an  analysis  of  the  character  vi/t  itself  that  the 
regular  Old  Babylonian  sign  is  only  a  later  historical  development  of  a  more  ancient 
form.  The  correct  interpretation  of  the  original  picture  will,  at  the  same  time,  euable 
us  to  catch  an  interesting  glim[)se  of  certain  prehistoric  conditious  iu  aucient  Shumer. 
According  to  Houghton,'  a  close  relatiou  exists  betweeu  the  character  for  i/i.a  and  ha 
(Brimnow,  I.  c.,2044)  and  the  first  part  of  the  character  for  nam  {ibid.,  2087).  I  trust 
no  Assyriologist  of  recent  date  has  ever  taken  this  attempt  at  solving  a  paheogi'aphic 
problem  very  seriously.  The  sigu  for  7itm  has  no  connection  with  the  other  two  char- 
acters and  is  no  compound  ideogram,  but,  in  its  original  form,  represents  a  flying  bird 
with  a  long  neck.'  Since  in  Ba!)yIonia,  as  in  other  countries  of  tiie  ancient  world,  the 
future  was  foretold  by  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  this  picture  I)ecame  the  regular 
ideogram  for  "fate,  destiny  "  (.s-A;»(//i)  in  Assyrian.  The  original  [)icture  for  ?/i/«,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  no  bii-d,  but  an  arrow  whose  head  Ibimerly  pointed  downward,  and 
whose  cane  shaft  bears  the  same  pi'imitive  marks  or  syinl:)ols  of  crossed  lines  as  are 
characteristic  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  arrow  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  North  Amei'ican  Indians. '     As  the  shaft  was  represented  !»y  a  single  line  in  Baby- 

'  This  argument  is  conclusive,  as  the  theory,  aceonling  to  wliich  later  writers  occisionally  imitate  older  forms  of 
cuneiform  (or  linear)  cliaraclers,  in  the  sense  generally  understood  Ijy  Ass3'riologists,  is  without  any  foundation  and 
against  all  the  known  fads  of  IJaliylonian  paheography.     Cf.  my  remarks  in  Part  I.  pp.  13f. 

-  Jensen's  he.silalioii,  so  far  as  founded  upon  the  form  of  the  ehar.icter  kit,  can  be  abandoned,  as  the  form  of  this 
cbaracteT  is  surely  far  older  than  Gndea. 

■'In  the  I'riuiniirtioiis  of  the  Sorirty  of  Biblical  Arc'tii-oloi/i/  \'[,  pji.  4(')4f 

'This  (act  becomes  evident  from  a  study  of  the  oldest  forms  iu  the  inscriptions  of  Tello  and  Nippur.  The  original 
picture  is  still  found  on  the  most  ancient  Babylonian  document  in  existence,  unfortunately  scarcely  known  among 
Assyriologists.  It  is  (or  was)  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  A,  IJIau  and  w,is  published  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  in  the 
Proceedings  of  Ike  American  Oriental  Socieli/,  October,  188j.  The  bird  represented  is  therefore  no  "swallow  "  (Uom- 
mel,  Si(merisehe  LesestUckc,  p.  C,  No.  67),  but  a  large  bird  with  a  long  neck,  such  as  a  goose  or  a  similar  water  bird 
found  on  the  Babylonian  swamps.  Later  our  picture  was  also  used  as  the  ideognun  for  "  swallow,"  designating  her 
as  the  tlyiug  bird  'par  cvccUence,  as  the  bird  nearly  always  in  motion  when  seen  at  day  time. 

'As  I  learned  through  the  courtesy  of  ^Ir.  Frank  Hamilton  Oushing  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  in 
the  Smithsonian  InstUuiioa  at  Wiishington.     After  a  correspondence  on  this  siUjject  it  became  evident  that  we  had 
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Ionian  wilting,  tlic  original  mark  carved  upon  its  surface  had  to  be  drawn  across  it. 
Instead  of  .^Z^^ZZ^^,  we  find,  therefore,  -  \x^  y ,  from  which,  by  short- 
ening the  crossed  lines,  the  regular  form  — ^^ — ^    developed  at  a  later  time.     The 

correctness  of  this  explanation  is  assured  by  the  otherwise  inexplicable  absence  of  an 
ideogram  for  Ki^.-ti,  "  arrow,"  in  Assyrian.  For  it  i>;  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  people 
using  the  bow  in  their  system  of  writing  should  have  altogether  excluded  the  arrow, 
which  played  such  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  daily  life  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
ancient  nations  in  general.  But  how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  our  ideogram  does  not 
mean  "arrow"  at  all,  but  signifies  ''name?'"  Just  as  the  jjicture  of  a  flying  bird  in 
Avriting  proper  Avas  used  exclusively  with  reference  to  its  religious  significance,  in  order 
to  express  the  abstract  idea  of  ''  fate,  destiny,"  so  the  arrow  with  the  marks  or  symbols 
of  ownership  (originally  two  crossing  lines')  carved  on  the  shaft  became  the  regular 
ideogram  foi'  "  personality  "  or  "  name."  The  same  association  of  ideas  led  to  exactly 
the  same  symbolism  and  usage  among  the  !Norlh  American  Indians,  with  whom  *'the 
arrow"  is  the  symbol  of  personality.-'  It  becomes  now  very  evident  that  the  Babylo- 
nian seal-cylinder,  with  its  peculiar  shape  and  use,  has  developed  out  of  the  hollow'- 
shaft  of  an  arrow  marked  with  symbols  and  figures,  and  is  but  a  continuation  and 
elaboration  in  a  more  artistic  form  of  an  ancient  primitive  idea. 

From  pal;i  ographic  and  other  considerations  it  is  therefore  certain  that  Urukagina 
lived  before  the  ancient  kings  of  Shirpnrla,  while  the  inscriptions  published  in  the 
present  work  as  Nos.  90.  91,  92,  94,  98,  99,  101,  111  are  still  older  than  Urukagina. 
The  interval  between  him  and  the  following  rulers  of  Tello  who  style  themselves 
"kings  "  cannot  have  been  very  great,  however.  They  all  show  so  many  palaographic 
features  in  common  that  they  must  be  classified  as  an   inseparable  group.     To  the 

both  reached  the  fame  conclusions  as  to  tlie  oldest  form  and  significance  of  the  arrow  in  picture  writing  by  pursuing 
entirely  different  lines  of  research.  My  arguments,  corroborated  by  Mr.  C'ushing's  own  investigations  and  long  resi- 
dence among  tribes  which  still  practice  many  of  the  ancient  primitive  rites  and  customs,  become  therefore  conclusive 
in  regard  to  the  original  form  of  the  character  mv.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Cushing's  letter  the  interesting  fact  thai  the 
above  drawn  arrow  with  two  pairs  of  cros?ing  lines  on  its  shaft  is  called  by  the  Zuni  a'thlua  "speeder  (commander) 
of  all  "  (namely,  of  all  the  other  arrows  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies).  A  treatise  on  the  ceremoniiil  use  of  the 
arrow  among  the  Iidians,  by  Mr  Cushiug,  is  in  press. 

'  Still  used  with  the  same  significance  in  Europe  and  America  by  persons  who  cannot  write,  if  they  have  to  affi.^ 
their  names  to  legal  documents.  The  crossed  lines  on  the  Indian  arrows  have  a  deep  religious  significance,  according 
to  Gushing. 

-  Cf  on  this  whole  subject  Culin,  Korean  Games,  pp.  XXIf.  To  Prof.  Dr.  Brintou  and  Mr.  Stuarl  Culiii  I  am 
indebted  for  recent  iuformatiim  on  this  subject. 

"  Because  made  of  bulrushes,  growins:  abuiulantlv  along  the  ntarshcs  and  canals  of  lower  Babylonia. 
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same  age  doubtless  belong  most,  if  not  all  of  the  other  inscriptions  published  on  Pis. 
3(3-47  (No.  112).     I  shall  prove  my  theory  in  detail  by  the  following  arguments : 

I.  PaKTOgraphically  they  exhibit  most  impoi-tant  points  of  contact  with  Uruka- 
gina,  Ur-'Nina,  Edingiranagin,  Enanatuma  I,  Entemena,  Enanatuma  II,  especially 
Avith  the  first  three  mentioned. 

a.  Chai'acteristic  signs  are  identical  in  these  Nippur  and  Tello  inscriptions.  Cf , 
'.  //.,  gish,  No.  87,  col.  I,  10,  col.  II,  37,  No.  110,  4  f.  e.,  with  the  same  sign  in  the 
texts  of  Ur-Ninu  and  Edingiranagin;'  ban,  No.  87,  col.  I,  10,  col.  II,  37  (cf  No. 
102,  '2)  with  the  same  sign  in  the  te.xts  of  Edingii'anagin  ;  a,  No.  8G,  8  ( Var.),  1  f.  e.. 
No.  87,  jmssim  ;  No.  96,  2;  No.  104,  3;  lOG,  4  ;  110,  8  f.  e.,  112,  7,  with  the  sign 
used  by  Ur-Nina,  Edingii'anagin,  Enanatuma  I,  Entemena  (cf.  also  the  ])resent  work, 
No.  115,  col.  ],  7,  col.  II,  1,  2,  etc.);  shu,  No.  87,  col.  Ill,  34  (and  Var  )  with  Uru- 
kagina,  Edingiranagin ;  da,  No.  86,  7,  No.  87,  col.  I,  19,  col.  II,  18,  20,  29,  etc.,  with 
the  sign  used  by  Ur-NinTi,  Edingiranagin,  Entemena;  a  (ID),  No.  87,  col.  II,  41 
(Var.)  with  Entemena  (No.  115,  col.  1,5);  ta,  No.  87,  col.  I,  46,  col.  If,  4,  12,  with 
the  same  sign  used  by  Urukagina,  Ur-Nina,  Edingiranagin,  Entemena ;  ma,  No.  88, 
col.  Ill,  2,  with  the  same  sign  used  by  Urukagina,  Endigiranagin ;'  ma,  No.  87,  col. 
II,  40  ff.,  with  the  same  sign  used  by  Urukagina.  Edingiranagin ;  and  many  other 
characters. 

h.  The  script  is  almost  entirely  linear  like  that  of  Urukagina,'  Ur-Ninu  and 
EdiuKiranaofin. 

c.  They  show  certain  peculiarities  in  the  script,  which  so  far  have  been  observed 
only  in  the  most  ancient  texts  of  Tello:  (1)  Lines  of  linear  signs  rumiing  parallel 
to  a  separating  line  (marking  columns  and  other  divisions)  frequently  fall  together 
with  this  latter  so  that  the  character  now  appears  attached  to  the  separating  line 
above,  below,  to  the  i  ight  or  left.  Sometimes  characters  ai-e  thus  attaehed  to  two  sep- 
arating lines  at  the  same  time.  Cf.  No.  87,  col.  I,  5  (/»«),  12  (A';),  col.  II,  9  {■■^//a),  17 
(Id),  29  (//),  col.  Ill,  36  («/■),  No.  106,  2  (/;m),and  many  others  written  on  dittei-ent 
fragments  of  No.  87.'     (2)  In  accordance  with  this  principle  two  or  more  cliai'acters 

'  111  these  quutatiims,  as  a  rule,  I  shall  absluiii  from  giving  the  exact  jiajsages,  as  I  exi>ect  that  everybinly  who 
examines  my  arguments  has  made  himself  familiar  wiili  the  paUeograjihy  aiul  contenls  of  tlie  most  ancient  inscriptions 
of  Tello  before,  ami  to  those  who  have  not  done  so,  I  do  not  imend  to  give  introductory  lessons  in  the  liujited  number 
of  pages  here  at  my  disposal,  in  fact  for  those  I  do  not  write. 

^Also  used  by  NaramSin,  cf  No.  120,  col.  II,  4. 

'Except  of  course  his  barrel  cylinder,  which  has  cuneiform  chiiracters,  as  it  was  inscribed  with  a  stylus. 

<  For  this  palajographic  peculiarity  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tello,  cf.  Urukag-ina  ( De  Saizec,  Vecvueertcs,  PI.  33, 
col.  II,  9,  10,  col.  III.  2,  5,  col.  IV,  3,  0,  col.  V,  2,  4)  ;  Ur-Xiiia  (De  Sarzec,  I.  c  ,  PI.  2,  No.  2,  col.  I,  1,  :!,  lieiite  d' As- 
syriologie  II,  p.  84,  3  and  4  ;  p.  147,  col.  I,  3,  5,  col.  Ill,  3,  (i,  col.  IV,  3,  '>);  Ediiig'iraiiagin  (De  Sarzec,  I  <■  ,  PI.  4, 
Frag.  A,  col.  I,  G,  col.  II,  3,  4,  5,  1(1,  etc.;  PI.  31,  No.  2,   ool.   I,   1-4,  G,  col.  II,  1-3,  5,  etc.);  Kiiaiiatiima  I  (/icuKe 
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standing  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  frequently  enter  into  a  combination,  forming 
so-called  ligatures.'  Cf.  Xo.  8G,  5  Var.  (ma-ua),  8  (tah-ba,  cf  also  Vai'iants),  15 
Yar.  (li-fjuh)  ;  Part  I,  PI.  U,  2  (du-chi)  ;  ^o.  87,  col.  If,  9  (ma-ahu),  20  Var.  (da- 
ga),  3i  (la-af/),  41  (da-ji,  cf.  Var.  gt-r/i),'  col.  Ill,  21  (fm-dag),'  3i  (PA  [Hrst  half 
of  the  character  sib^-gal) ;  No.  93,  7  {Shtd-jm) ;'  Xo.  9 1, 1  (Ma-dia-duj  (?)  )  ;"•  :N'o.  98, 
2  (dam-duinn)  ;  ~So.  Hi,  i)  (nachi).'  On  the  monuments  of  Tello  this  tendency  to 
unite  two  cliaracters  into  one  is  almost  entirely  coulincd  to  the  inscriptions  of  Ur- 
Nina.^  The  best  illustration  is  ailbrded  by  the  writing  of  the  name  of  his  son,  NinTi- 
shu-banda.  The  four  signs  which  compose  the  name  are  contracted  into  one  large 
sign,  the  earliest  example  of  a  regular  monogram  in  the  history  of  writing  (De  Sar- 
zcc,  I.  c,  PI.  2 '"',  Xo.  1).     A  number  of  signs  which  occuired  always'  in  the  same 

d' Assyriolorjie  TH,  p.  31,  1-5,  9,  11,  14  f.);  Eiitoiiioiia  (De  Ssu-zec,  I.  c,  PI.  5,  Nos.  2,  4  ami  'y-  PI.  31,  No  3,  col.  I, 
2,  4,  5,  col  II,  3  ir  ;  lievue  d' AHUi/riohxjie  11,  p.  148,  col  I.  1-6,  etc.)  ;  I'^iiaiiat iiiiia  II  (De  Sarzec.  I.  c,  PI.  G,  No. 
4,  2-5,  7  f.)  For  oUicr  ex;impk's  of  Eiitemeiia's  tiixl  ia  llie  present  vvorU,  cf.  N'ds.  U5-UT.  AppirjiUly  Dr.  .lastrow 
li:ul  not  seen  a  Tello  inscription  when  he  wrote  his  remark  in  Z.  A.  VIII,  p.  217. 

'In  a  limited  measure  the  same  peculiarity  occurs  in  several  A.ssyrian  inscriptions,  c.  3000  years  later.  Cf.,  e.  g., 
i  nil,  in  the  inscription  of  Tiglathpileser  I  (I  II.,  9  ft"),  iiia  pa,  Salm.  Obel.,  1.  1(50,  170  (Ililprecht,  Assyriuca,  p.  27, 
note), etc. 

-'Col.  II,  43.  ki  nin  i'lnnj':'  tja,  41.  ganam-yad-sh'tkir-a  dim,  45.  shlg  inii-dagigi.  The  last  character  in  1.  33, 
which  remained  iinideulified  for  such  a  long  lime  (cf.  Amiaud  et  Mechineau,  Tableau  Compare,  No.  122,  .lensen  ia 
Schrader's  K  II.  Ill,  part  1,  p.  10,  note  4  ;  Scheil  in  lieciieil  XV,  p.  63  ;  Hommel,  Sumeri.se/ie  Leaestueke,  p.  32,  No. 
;>7())  is  identical  with  Bninnow,  Lid  5410.  It  has  in  the  ancient  inscriptions  the  two  values  go.  and  ma  (for  the  latter 
cf ,  e.  g..  No.  87,  col.  II,  1!)  [kalam-ma),  20  (  Urumf-'  ma)  ).  On  PI.  50,  col.  II,  4,  read  N  A-G  A  =  inhkuii  (and  col.  Ill, 
4  f.,  KI-GAL  (=  kigiilla)  isk  pu-uk,  against  Scheil  in  liicudl  XV,  62  f.). 

'Col.   HI,    19.  nam-ti-niu,  20.  nam  ti,  21.  ya-ba-dag-gi — "  unto  my  life  he  may  add  life." 

*  PA  gal  LV  sag  gnd,  read  sib  (I'ALU  sag-guda  gal,  "the  shepherd  having  the  head  of  an  o-\  "  =  "the  o.^c- 
headcd  shepherd,"  a  synonym  of  king,  according  to  Jensen. 

=  On  the  god  Shnl  pn-ud  du,  cf  Jensen,  liusiiiulogie,  \)[i  126  f.,  and  in  Schrader's  K.  B.,  Ill,  part  I,  p.  65,  uote  11 
(Umunpauddu).     Oppert  read  Dun-pa-e. 

^"The  goddess  who  destroys  life,"  an  ideogram  of  Cau  or  Gula  (Biiianow,  Lint  110S4,  cf.  Ill  R.,  41,  col.  II, 
29-31  ;  III  7?  ,  43,  col.  I\^  1.5-18,  and  the  present  work,  PI.  67,  col.  Ill,  1-5).  The  same  deity  is  mentioned  No.  95,  1, 
No.  1C6,  1,  No.  Ill,  1.     On  the  value  of  dug  cf.  Ilommel,  Sumeriiclte  Lesestiicke,  p.  5,  No.  55,  and  p   12,  No.  115. 

'Cf.  Nil.  99,5. 

«Cf.  Seviie  d'Assyriologie  II,  p.  147,  col.  Ill,  6  and  7,  col.  V,  1,  3,  fl. 

'Cf.  No.  87,  col.  I,  5,  40,  42,  etc.  The  linear  sign  is  composed  of  e  (canal)  -\-  gi  (reeu)  and  originally  denotes  a 
piece  of  land  intersected  hy  canals  and  covered  with  reeds  (cf.  No.  87.  col.  Ill,  29).  The  land  par  excellence  with 
these  two  characteristic  features  was  to  the  ISahyhmlans  their  own  country,  which  therefore  was  called  hj-  the  oldest 
inhahitants  Ei  -^  e  -\-  gi  ^=  Kengi,  "the  land  of  canals  and  reeds."  From  this  correct  etymology  of  Kengi  and  its  use 
ill  the  earliest  te.\ts  (b<ir  bar  fungi,  No.  87,  col.  II.  21,  and  Ensh'igsagana  en  Kengi,  Xo.  90,  3)  it  follows  that  the  name 
does  not  signify  "  lnw-Iands  "  or  "  Tiefehene  "  in  general  in  the  ancient  inscriptions,  which  alone  have  to  decide  its 
nuanhig  (against  Winckler  in  Mitteilungen  den  Akademisck-Orientalixtiufhen  \'ertiii»  zu  Utrlin,  1837,  p.  12),  but  that  it 
is  tiie  geographical  designation  of  a  well-defined  district,  Itabyloilia  proper.  As,  however.  Babylonia  and  low- 
lands are  eciuivalent  ideas,  Kengi  could  also  he  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  "  lowlands  "  {mi'Uu)  in  general. 
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combination  and  served  to  express  but  one  idea  or  object,  were  regularly  contracted 
at  this  early  time  and  became  compound  ideograms,  e.  (j.,  Irdami  '•  country,"  (j/\Jidtii' 
"  wine."  etc.  ('S)  Lines  of  linear  signs  which  run  parallel  to  a  separating  line  are 
often  omitted,  even  if  the  sign  is  not  directly  connected  with  this   latter.     Cf.  l^o. 

'Tilt'  pciiiliiir  w;iy  in  wliicli  if  is  wiittcii  in  tlie  oldest  inscriptions  of  Tello.  leaves  no  donbl  as  to  iis  coniposilion 
((ji.-h  -\-  (/«//).  TliK  imaljsis  of  this  ideogram  by  Pinches  (Sijn  Lint.  No.  7(1  a  =;:  hash  -j-  din),  accepted  by  Delitzsch 
(Assyriscfiis  Jliniiiroiltrliiidi,  p.  S54;,  Jensen  (in  Sclinulei's  K.  D.  Ill,  pait  1,  ]>.  27,  note  G),  Iloinmel  (.S''(HJfm(7«! 
Lesiiliicke,  No  180)  and  others,  must  therefore  be  atiandiined.  For  examples  cf.  Edingiranagin's  inscriplion  un- 
earthed in  London  (/Voc  Si  e.  Bibl  Arch.,  Nov.  189  )),  col.  IV,  3,  7,  col.  V,  3  :  ginhdin  zu-Z'i-n;  or  Gudea  D  (De  Sar/.ec, 
I.e..  PI.  9):  ('}.  Ma  (janki ,  7.  ik  luij-ijnki,  8.  OiiKiki,  9.  kur  JVi  iuyki,  10.  (/a  gish  mu  mi  (jul  lii-nan.  11.  wii  ,'/"''/■!/-« 
j/,v//(/(«  (.seV.').  13.  i:^/iii-pur-t(il-i-s!iii,  13.  mnnntum — "  JIagan,  Meluba,  (lUlii,  Dilmuii,  each  ((>«)  "f  which  possesses 
every  kinil  of  tree,  brought  a  ship  (laden)  with  limber  and  wine  to  Shirpurla."  Jensen's  qiieslion  (in  Sclirader's  A'. 
B.  Ill,  part  1,  p.  i:'),  note  12),  as  to  what  Amiaud  may  li.ive  read  in  Ur-Niiia's  inscription  (De  Sarzec,  I.  c.  PI.  2,  No. 
1,  col  IV^,  1-3,  which  Jensen  left  niitranslaled)  is  answered  by  icferriiig  him  to  the  Gudea  passage  just  translated, 
and  lo  liivue  d' As«t/riulo!ji(  II,  p.  117,  col.  V,  3-(j,  togetlier  wiih  Oe  Saizec.  I  c  ,  PI.  2l'is,  No.  1  (lower  section,  cliarac. 
lets  standing  imniedi.itely  before  the  king).  .Vmi.iud,  however  (in  Rtyordn  of  the  Pnxl-  I,  p.  <).").i,  as  well  as  Oppert  (in 
UiruiiV As^uriidoijii'  \{,  p.  117)  and  Heuzey  (in  Hi  cue  d' Asayriolaiju'  HI,  p.  Hi,  and  Dicoiia  rlis  in  Chulo'ec,  p.  17(1) 
wrongly  read  gish  din  (not  withstanding  the  passage  fr.)in  Gudea  just  ipioted,  lines  (i  and  10,  where  the  two  respective 
characters  aic  verj'  dillerenl  from  each  other  !)  as  gun  (knn)  finding  the  name  of  Magan  in  the  tirst  line.  The  passage 
reads  rather  ;  1.  mh  g^shdin,  2.  kurn-lfi,  3.  gii  gish  giil,  4.  noi-tum  ('.')  —  "a  ship  (laden)  with  wine  he  brought  from  the 
country  which  possesses  every  kind  of  tree."  We  are  now  enabled  lo  understand  the  full  significance  of  Ur-Nina's 
perforated  has  relief  (De  Saizec,  I.  c,  PI.  'ZVk)  which  remained  (discure  to  Heuzey  in  his  treatise  mentioned  below. 
These  bas-reliefs  and  incised  slabs  (if.  the  present  work,  I'l.  XVf.  Nos.  ;!7  f  )  did  not  serve  "a  maintenir  dresi-e-,  sur 
(ies  aulels  ou  snr  des  massils  de  Viiipies,  divers  engins  consacie4  aux  dieu.x  et  parlicjlierement  <les  masses  d'armes 
volives"  (Heuzey,  Leg  Armoiiies  Chnldecnncn  de  Hrpmirhi,  pp.  11  f.,  cf  p]i.  6  (.).  For  they  w<uild  have  been  too  small 
and  w  eak  for  such  a  purpose.  The  true  facts  are  rather  these  ;  (1)  Tliey  accompanied  donatimis  of  any  kind  made  to 
the  temple.  But  while  sireh  donations  were  consumed  in  the  interest  of  the  tem|)le  service  (cf.  Hilitrecht,  Z.  A.  VIII, 
p.  191  f.)  or  decayed  in  time  (buildings)  or  died  (slave-),  etc.,  these  tablets  were  preserved  in  the  temple  as  lasiin.g 
memorials  to  their  munificent  donors  and  served  at  the  same  lime  to  induce  <ither  w  cirshipeis  to  similar  acts  of  l>rety. 
(2)  The  hole  iu  the  middle  of  the  tablets  served  to  fasten  it,  by  the  aid  of  a  nail,  in  the  wall  or  fioor  of  the  temple, 
possibly  on  the  altar  itself.  (3)  The  scerres,  objects  and  inscriptions  ou  these  tablets  generally  illustrate  and  describe 
Hie  person  and  work  of  the  donor  in  relation  to  his  deity.  Ur  Nina's  more  elaborate  votive  tablets  (of  which  the 
smaller  is  only  an  except,  cf.  De  Sarzec,  L  c,  PI.  2i'i^  pp.  1G8-17  i),  accordingly  represent  two  sides  of  the  king's 
work  undertaken  in  the  service  of  his  god.  In  the  upper  section  he  h:is  the  dups/tig  {^  di/puhik/iii),  Ihi;  symbol  of 
masons,  upon  liis  liead  (exactly  as  Nabopola^ser  desciibes  himself  in  the  jiresent  WDrk,  PI.  33,  col.  II,  .57  tl'.),  and  is 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  page  {Dn-ni  til  "  at  his  side  "  ^  "  page,"  not  "in  his  band," — Oppert  in  Iii  cue  d'Ami/r- 
iologie  III,  p.  10,  note  1).  This  picture  illustrates  the  accompanying  statement  :  "  Ur-Nina,  king  of  Shirpuila,  sim  of 
Nigalnigin,  built  the  teniple  of  Ningirsu,  built  the  nbzu  bnnda  (cf  Jensen  in  A'.  B.  Ill,  part  1,  i>.  13,  note  -It),  buiit  the 
temple  of  Nina."  In  the  lower  seclinn  the  same  king,  seated  and  surrounded  by  his  children  and  his  chief  butler 
(Siig  antiig  '  he  is  the  chief"),  offers  a  libation  of  wine.  This  picture  illustrates  the  words  standing  below  the  cup,  "a 
ship  of  wine  he  brought  from  the  country  which  [lossesscs  every  kind  of  tree."  The  inscri|iliotr  of  the  bas  r'elief  put  dished 
by  Heuzey  in  Les  Arntoiriis  Vhuldei  nncsde  iSirpouilaviiiiii:^  :  1.  J.ug  (DV-DV  r=iilji'du  "to  brirrg,"  niiznzii  "lo  set  up"), 
2.  S((«j(((  (Btiiunow,  List  !>\)Sfi)  inn  y,  3.  i>i"9'' Aingir  su-ka,  4. '''";/''■  NiQgir-s«,  5.   E-ni/inu-ni,  0.  lag.  7.  sa/igit   (cf. 

the  present  work.  No.  87,  col.  I,  30,  and  No.  113  ,3)  ilinyir  iVj/j  gii-sii-kn  ge,  8 ki  /a,  9.  nm-na-ta  iid  dii,   10.  G.VG 

-|-  GISH  (not  gisiil,  Ilommel,  Sunt,  l.eust  ,  No.  20."))  ura  sha,  11.  mu  nn  gim  —  "  Gift  of  the  high  priest  of  Ningir-su  to 
Ningirsu  of  the  temple  EuiuLU.     The  gilt  of  the  priest  of  Ningirsu  he  brought  from  ....  and  worked  it  lulo  a  .  .  .  ." 
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8G,  3  y.-ir.  (ra),  4  Var.  (li),  5  Yar.  (na)  ;  No.  87,  col.  I,  4  {Unuj),  14  and  20  Var. 
(dincjir),  19  A'ar,,  col.  II,  37  Yai'.,  45,  III,  34  Yar.  {da),  40  Yar.  (kxdama)  ;  col.  JI, 
31  Yar.  {gim)  ;  col.  Ill,  2  («?»),  ^-^j  41  V^ar.  (.)),  29  {ma),  37  Yar.  (j;onO>  etc.  Out- 
side of  the  Nippur  texts  this  peculiarity  is  almost  confined'  to  the  inscriptions  of  Ur- 
NinA.  Cf,  e.  //.,  De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  PI.  2'"',  No.  2,  upper  section  {da  in  the  name  of  Ah- 
da),  ibid.  {Ur  in  the  name  of  Ur-Nina),  Rei-wi  d' Assyrioloyie  II,  p.  147,  col.  Y,  4. 

II.  The  pahvographic  evidence  brought  forth  is  conclusive.  Nos.  86,  87  and  the 
other  texts  referred  to  above,  show  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Urukagina,  Ur-Nina  and  Edingiranagin.  But  besides  they  exhibit  a  number  of  pala^o- 
graphic  peculiarities  whicli  are  altogether  absent  from  the  inscriptions  of  Tello,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  characteristic  features  of  an  earlier  stage  of  writing.  They  will 
be  treated  in  full  at  another  place.-  I  confine  myself  here  to  a  brief  statement  of  the 
following  fact.  A  number  ol"  signs  have  a  form  representing  almost  the  oiiginal  pic- 
ture, othei-s  have  at  least  a  more  original  form  than  the  inscriptions  from  Tello,  even 
those  of  Urukagina  not  excepted.  Cf.  sum  (No.  87,  col.  I,  17,  the  ear  of  a  corn,  cf 
also  1.  45),  gi  {Hid.,  col.  I,  3,  a  reed,  bulrush)',  ()  {ibid,  col.  I,  31  in  egi-a,  a  tattooed 
forearm  with  hand),^  bar  {ibid.,  col.  H,  21 ;  No.  98,  4  (the  skin  of  an  animal  or)  a 
coarse  rug),'  hdi  {ibid.,  col.  1,  21,  water  poured  out,  therefore,  "to  wash"),''  ra  {ibid., 

'Oue  exumiile  is  louiid  in  a  text  of  Entemtna  (/(C,  cf.  lu-cye  d'Assynoloijie  \l,  p.  1-1'J,  ciiL  IV,  2).  The  way  in 
wliich  Ur  is  written  in  the  name  of  Uruliagina  (De  Sar^tc,  I.  c,  PI.  Zi,  col.  I,  1),  furnishes  llie  key  to  the  origin  of  this 
peculiariiy.  Fur  lUlails  on  this  sulijett  T  rtfer  to  my  Geschidite  vnd  Sijslitn  der  KeUschrift,  whicli  lias  been  in  prepa- 
ration for  tlie  last  nine  years. 

■  In  advance  I  warn  Assyriolcgists  not  to  regard  a  fourth  pala'ographic  peculiarity  (so  far  confined  to  these  Nippur 
texts)  as  a  niisrlake  of  the  scrihts  :  (4)  If  two  linear  signs  which  are  to  be  connecled  grammatically  stand  close 
together  in  writing,  3  el  wiiliout  touching  each  other,  frc(i\ienlly  oue  line  ot  the  second  running  parallel  to  a  line  iu 
the  first  is  imiilted  entirely  and  has  to  be  supplemented  from  the  first  sign.  Cf.  No.  87,  col.  Ill,  37  :  fa-iii  {aid),  39  : 
o(javi\  (iid),  40  Var.:  w<iMia  (m!);  Ko.  103,  3:  maWA  (,iiic.'). 

■'In  order  lo  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  original  picture,  this  sign  must  not  be  turned  to  the  left  (as  Hough- 
ton, I.  f.,  p.  473,  and  others  did).  For  it  is  a  law  in  cuneiform  writing  ■'that  the  characters  are  all  and  always 
reversed  in  the  same  way  ;  what  (originally)  was  Ihe  right  hand  side  became  (later)  the  top"  (Berlin,  I.  c,  p.  (i). 
The  triangle  on  the  lelt  of  tjur  picture  does  not  reiiresenl  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  of  a  reed,  but  rather  its  lop 
or  cob.  CI.  the  corresponding  pictures  on  the  Assyrian  monumenis  published  in  Layard,  'J/ie  J/oiiUitunts  of  JMiieceh, 
Second  Series,  e.  g.,  PI.  12,  No.  1  (reproduced  by  iMa.'-pero  in  The  Dawn  oj  CitilUation,  p.  501). 

'The  crossed  lines  do  not  represent  "an  oinameuted  sleeve"  (Bertin,  I.  c,  p.  9),  but  marks  of  tattooing  (cf. 
Berger,  "Rapport  s>ir  les  latouages  Tunisiens-,"  iu  Revue  d' AssyrMogie  III,  pp.  33-41).  The  cuneiform  sign  without 
these  maiks  means  'side"  (rfx)  ;  with  them,  it  denoies  him  who  is  at  somebody's  side  for  assistance  ;  he  who  has 
the  same  marks  o(  tattooing  upon  his  arm,  therefore  has  become  his  "brother."  The  sign  (or  shesh,  "brother," 
denotes  a  person  as  the  second  child  of  the  same  lamily,  while  the  former  expresses  liibal  relations  represented  bj-  a 
common  symbol. 

5  Accoiding  lo  Oppert  {txpedUion  en  JJisopotaviu,  Tome  II,  p.  64)  and  Bertin  (I.  e.,  p.  8)  an  altar.  Impossible  ! 
It  represents  the  skin  of  an  anin  al  or  better  a  coarse  iiig  spread  upon  the  ground  for  peisons  of  rank  (and  images 
of  deilies)  to  sil  upon  ;  in  oilier  words,  it  denoies  the  place  of  honor,  in  exact  harmony  with  the  custom  prevailing 
iu  Ihe  tenls  of  .\rabia  and  Mesopotamia  to  day.     Lebmann  {."^/lamashiJannti/.in,  p.  12'>)  is  therefore  correct  in  giving 
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col.  I,  37  Var.,  col.  Ill,  15  Var.,  "canal"  +  "to  fill"  (x/ =  horn),  i.  e.,  "to  in-i- 
gate"),'  lagal  {ibid.,  col.  I,  1-3,  the  sign  shows  the  remnant  of  the  oi'iginal  ai-m.-  Cf. 
also  the  ideogram  zag  (ibid.,  col.  I,  3,  33,  etc.),  gitr  (ibid.,  col.  Ill,  42  Var.),''  Kish 
(No.  92,  3;  Ko  102,  3;  103,  4),'  arj  (N"o.  83,  11  and  14),'  and  many  others  for  whose 
explanation  I  must  refer  to  my  Gescliiclite  und  Si/steni  der  Keil^cliriftf'  All  the  stone 
inscriptions  of  Urukagina  have  the  regular  Old  Babylonian  sign  for  m«,"  just  as  the 
!Nippur  texts  hei-e  treated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nippur  texts  have  a  large  number 
of  far  more  original  foi-ms  of  signs  than  the  Urukagina  and  Ur-Nini  inscri[)tions 
published.'*  In  view  of  these  facts  I  can  only  draw  one  conclusion — that  most  of  these 
Nippur  texts  are  older  than  those  of  Urukagina. 

III.  Another  important  fact  corroborates  my  determination  of  the  age  of  these 

\.ohara{(j)  the  original  meaning,  "seat,"  instead  of  "chamber."  Tliis  sign  occurs  freimently  in  the  contracts  of 
Nuflar  (in  a  much  more  develjped  form)  and  was  identified  with  bar  bj' Scheil  independently  of  me.  Cf.  Rceiuil 
XVII,  p.  40d. 

^  S'ik(k)aUu  denotes  tlie  servant  (tjal)  wlio  pours  out  (su)  [namely  water  over  his  master's  hands  and  feel].  A 
word  with  similar  meaning  (2«)  is  apparently  contained  in  za-ab,  "  ocean,"  which  Ilommel  translated  half  correctly 
"house  of  water  (?),"  cf.  Sunerische  Leuslufke,  No.  G.  OriginiUy  z'l  and  an  had  the  sama  idsograra.  which  repre- 
sents a  vessel  (cistern?)  into  which  water  flows.  Zn  means,  therefore,  "to  flow  into,"  or  trans.,  "to  pour  into,  to 
add,"  then  figur.,  "  to  increase  one's  knowledge,  to  learn,  to  know."  Za-ab  denotes  "the  house  (abode)  into  which 
all  the  waters  flow."  Hukkalln  may  be  translated  "chamberlain"  (Kanimerer),  later  it  received  a  more  general 
meaning. 

'  Oppert  already  recognized  the  general  significance  of  the  picture  (,1.  c,  p.  64).  But  the  exact  analysis  of  the 
compound  ideogram,  which  I  discovered  long  before  we  excavated  in  Nuffar,  remained  obscure  to  him,  Houghton, 
Sayce  {Trnnsaetions  of  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  VI,  p.  47-5)  and  olher.s.  Cf  a  verj'  curious  form,  which  is  but  a  mutilated 
"ra,"  in  col.  I,  37,  second  Var. 

^The  two  elements  lii  +  gul  appjar  separateil  iu  No.  8j.  2  Var.,  13  Var. ;  No.  101,  7  ;  No    10.5,  7. 

'  Successfully  analyzed  by  Ball  in  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arcli.  XV,  p.  49.  The  line  which  continues  beyond  tlie  head 
is,  however,  no  continuation  of  the  forearm,  but  represents  the  cushion  between  the  head  and  the  vessel  upon  which 
the  latter  rests.  Originally  the  arm  reached  further  to  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  as  in  the  corresponding  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics and  as  illustrated  by  PI.  XVI,  No.  37,  of  the  present  work. 

'  It  closely  approaches  the  original  picture  explained  by  a  Babylonian  scribe  on  the  famous  fr.  from  Kuyunjik, 
col   in,  G  (Trans.  Soe.  Bi'jl   Arch   VI.  p.  4.5,5). 

^Cf.  also  the  same  sign  on  the  very  ancient  monument  preceding  Urukagina's  lime  (De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  PI.  I'lis  b.^ 
col.  IV,  1). 

'' As  I  have  to  dispose  of  more  urgent  matters  at  present,  some  years  ma}'  still  pass  before  its  publication. 

'Only  his  barrel  cylinder  in  clay  exhibits  traces  of  the  older  form  for  mu,  as  shown  above. 

'  Nobody  can  object  that  a  few  characters  in  these  Nippur  inscriptions  seem  to  show  the  beginning  of  wedge- 
writing  and  that  a  few  others  seem  to  have  a  later  form.  Lugalziggisi  presented  c.  10,1  large  inscribed  vases,  all 
apparently  bearing  the  same  long  inscription  here  published,  to  Inlil  of  Nippur.  Every  stonecutter  available  was 
emploj'cd.  Several  of  them  understood  but  little  of  writing,  and  consequently  some  very  ridiculous  forms  were 
produced.  Cf,  e.  g.,  col.  II,  IG  (second  variant),  dug-a  (nu-f),  39  (second  variant)  da,  39  (variants)  aga,  4i  gur, 
44  (fourth  variant)  ganam,  4.5  shig,  and  others.  In  order  to  understand  the  enormous  dilliculties  which  I  had  to  over- 
come in  restoring  this  text,  Assyriologisls  will  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 
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inscriptions  very  strongly.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Edingiranagin,  or  Edingiranatum,' 
the  gi-andson  of  Ur-]^in^l,  a  city,  generally  transliterated  as  Is-han'',  plays  a  veiy 
important  role.  In  fact  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  this  city  in  S.  I^abylonia  is  the 
one  prominent  featnre  which  characterizes  his  government,  and  to  which  (in  connection 
with  Erech,  Ur  and  some  other  cities)  the  king  refers  again  and  again.-  The  most 
interesting  object  yet  fonnd  in  Tello,  the  so-called  stele  of  vultures,  was  doubtless  set 
up  by  this  sovereign  in  commemoration  of  his  great  victory  over  ''"''BAN*'.^  How- 
ever this  may  be,  so  much  is  certain  that  at  some  time  previous  to  Edingiranagin,  a 
foreign  power  whose  centre  was  '"'BAN'',  had  succeeded  in  invading  and  conquering 
a  lai'ge  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Babylonia,  Ei-ech  and  Ur  included.  The  same 
city  of  ■'"*'' BAN*'  is  also  mentioned  in  the  long  Nippur  text  No.  87,  and  here  again  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  Erech  and  Ur  (and  Larsam).  AVe  learn  at  the  same  time 
from  this  very  important  historical  document  that  Lugalzaggisi,  son  of  a  certain  Ukush 
"patesi  of'^'BAN'""  (col.  I,  3,9,  10)  had  conquered  all  Babylonia  and  established 
an  empire  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  size  there- 
fore not  inferior  to  that  founded  much  later  by  Sargon  I.  This  first  "king  of  the 
Avorld"  (Iu(/al  lalaina,  col.  I,  4,  36-11,  col.  Ill,  4)  of  whom  Babylonian  documents 
give  us  information,  selected  Erech  as  his  capital,  and  by  his  great  achievements  raised 
■""'BAN",  his  native  city,  "to  great  ])ower"  (()  i7W(/  mu-um-r/nr,  col.  II,  41f.).  The 
two  documents,  Nii)pui-,  No.  87,  and  the  stele  of  vultures  fi'om  Tello,  belong  closely 
together  and  supplement  each  oth(M-,  the  one  giving  a  resume  of  the  rise  and  height  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  ""'BAN*',  the  other  illustrating  its  downfall.  The  former 
must  therefore  antedate  the  monument  of  Edingiranagin.  xVs  doubtless  some  time 
elapsed  lutwecn  the  rise  and  downfall  of  this  foreign  power ;  as,  moreover,  Shirpurla 
is  not  mentioned  in  Lugalzaggisi's  inscription,  apparently  because  it  did  not  as  j^et 
exercise  any  political  influence;''  and  finally  as  pala^ographically  this  inscription  from 
Nippur  shows  more  traces  of  originality  than  the  texts  of  Urukagina  and  Ur-Nina,  as 

'In  view  of  De  Sarzcc,  I.  c,  PI.  31,  No.  3,  col.  Ill,  o  (E-diiigira-na-tum.ma  =  '•  Bronchi  into  Uie  house  of  his 
god  "  (by  his  parents  after  his  birth). 

^Cf  De  Sarzec.  I.  c,  PI.  3,  Fragm.  A,  col.  I,  5,  8,  col.  II,  4,  13,  col.  Ill,  .5;  PI.  4,  Fragm.  A,  col.  II,  2,  11  : 
Fragm.  B,  col.  Ill,  3,  col.  V,  4  ;  PI.  31,  No.  2,  col.  I,  G. 

■'For  tlulails  cf  Heii/.ey's  explanation  of  tlie  figurative  representations  in  liis  worl<,  Z.fs  Orit/iries  Orkrituhs. 
pp.  49-84,  and  in  De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  pp.  174-184.  I  agree  willi  this  scholar  lliat  the  people  wliose  tiefeat  is  illustrated  on 
this  monument  Ix-lung  to  the  city  (and  country)  of  .'/'s''BAN^-'  (De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  pp.  18J). 

*  Tliis  was  the  original  reading  of  1.  10;  the  traces  i)reserved  on  two  fragments  establish  my  text  restoration  of 
this  line  lieyond  doubt. 

"Tlie  fragment  of  an  inscribed  olijeel,  apparently  dedicated  by  a  king  of  .'"■-■''BAN'-'  to  Ningirsu,  was  found  in 
Tello  (De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  PI.  H,  No.  3,  and  p.  119).  From  llie  character  used  for  "king"  I  dniw  the  conclusion  (with 
Heuzey)  tliat  tlie  object  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  Apparently  .'">''BANW  played  a  second  important  idle  in 
the  Babylonian   history. 
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stated  above,  wc  are  justiliecl  in  i)lac'ing-  Liigalzaggisi  before  tbese  two  rulers  of  Shir- 
purla  and  in  regai'ding  most  of  the  inscriptions  pulilished  as  Xos.  8(5-112  as  older  than 
the  earliest  royal  inscriptions  from  Tello/  At  any  rate,  they  are  not  later  than  these. 
A  cpicstion  of  fundamental  importance  for  our  correct  conception  of  the  earliest 
phase  of  Babylonian  history  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  within  the  last  ten  years  :  In 
Avhich  relation  did  Sargon  I  (and  Naram-Sin)  stand  to  the  early  kings  of  Tello?  Did 
he  antedate  or  succeed  them  ?  Winckler '  and  Maspero '  expressed  themselves  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  former  view,'  while  Ilommel,'  Heuzey''  and  myself  (Pait  I,  p.  1!)),'  with 
more  or  less  emphasis  placed  Sai'gon  I  and  his  son  after  Ui-Nina  and  Edingiranagin 
I  will  now  brieH}'  give  the  definite  proof  of  the  validity  of  our  theory. 

1.  The  results  of  the  exploration  of  the  lowest  strata  of  Ekur  will  have  convinced, 
us  that  Babylonian  civilization  had  a  history  antedating  the  kingdom  of  Sargon  I  by 
several  thousand  years.  This  pre-Sargonic  period  must  have  had  a  system  of  writing; 
for  the  earliest  texts  at  our  disposal,  however  closely  approaching  the  original  picture  in 
a  mmiber  of  cases,  presuppose  an  earlier  stage  of  writing,  such  as  is  testified  to  have 
existed  in  Babylonia  by  the  monument  "  Blau '""  and  by  the  famous  fragments  from 
Kuyunjik.'  Pieces  of  inscribed  objects  unearthed  below  the  Sargon  level  prove  posi- 
tively that  writing  existed  in  Nippur  long  before  Sargon  I.  It  seems,  therefore,  at  the 
very  outset,  impossible  to  believe  that  not  one  document  antedating  the  highly  devel- 
oped style  of  writing  in  Sai'gon's  monuments  should  have  been  excavated  in  NufFar 
or  Tello.  In  fact,  it  would  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  regard  the  inscriptions  of 
Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  as  the  first  written  records  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  civili- 
zation. 

2,  Everybody  who  has  studied  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  from  their 
originals,  and  has  devoted  that  special  pains  to  all  the  details  of  i)ala'Ography,  which 

'  Till'  liulu  IVag lUL' III  No.  107  Ciuiudl  bu  rTcmtihI  Io  tUu  lime  of  Enteinena,  llie  only  other  ruler  of  Tello  who, 
aceordins"  to  our  jircseut  knowledge,  presented  an  inscribed  vase  to  Inlil.  Perhaps  it  is  the  first  indiealiou  of 
the  rising  of  Shirpurla  in  the  Soulh  and  of  tlie  extending  of  its  sphere  of  inlluenee  northward  al  tlte  expense  of 

■  Uiilersuchungen,  p.  43  ;  Qeschkhtc,  pp.  401'.  (but  cf.  on  t'.ie  other  side  p.  42  !)  ;  AUorieiiUiUsche  Forschungcit  \\\, 
pp.  23Gir. 

^  In  lltciuil  XV,  [ip.  G.jl. ;  The  Dawn  of  ViolUzaliin,  p.  G0.">.  note  3  (end). 

*  Recently  adopled  by  Rogers,  OutUnen  of  Ike  Ilktory  of  b'aiiy  Babyhiiiiii,  Leipzig,  18!)"),  p.  11,  note  1  [but  given 
up  again  after  hearing  my  address,  C'viitribulioiiH  to  the  lliatonj  of  t^aryoii  I und  llis  Predceessor^,  befm'e  tlie  Oriental 
Club  of  Philadelphia]. 

^  Ztilschrift  Jur  Eeilschriflfomchiing  U,  )).  182  ;   Ge-<ehichte  Bah/loniciiK  und  Assyricns,  p.  291. 
"Cf.,  e.  g.,  Les  Origines  OrientaK'S,  pp.  50,  84  ;  lieoue  W Assi/riologit'  III,  pp.  54,  57. 
'  Cf.  also  Recent  Research  in  Bible,  Liinds,  (ip.  0(jf. 

*  Called  so  for  the  sake  of  brevity.     Cf  above,  p.  'V>,  note  4. 

'Published  by  Houghton  in  Trans.  Sje.  Bibl.  Arch.,  p.  4.j4,  and  reproduced  in  several  other  works. 
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I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who  criticise  my  statements  on  this  su])ject,  must 
necessarily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  much  longer  jjcriod  of  development  lies  be- 
tween Lugalzaggisi,  Urukagina,  Ur-Nina  and  Edingiranagin,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Sargon  and  NarAm-Sin,  on  the  other,  than  between  the  latter  and  Ur-Ba'u  (ludea, 
Ur-Gur,  etc.  It  is  surely  remarkable  that  Monsieur  Ileuzcy  '  and  myself,  who  have 
devoted  years  of  constant  study  to  the  liakiography  of  the  earliest  original  inscriptions 
of  Babylonia,  quite  independently  of  each  other,  have  reached  exactly  the  same 
conclusions.  It  is  out  of  regard  for  the  view  of  those  who  do  not  accept  Nabonidos' 
o200  years  as  correct,  that  on  palaographic -evidence  alone  I  assign  to  Lugalzaggisi 
the  minimal  date  of  4000  B.C.  My  own  personal  conviction,  however,  is  that  he  can- 
not have  lived  later  than  4500  B.C. 

3.  1  hat  my  determination  of  the  age  of  Lugalzaggisi  is  not  too  high  is  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  an  uninscribed  vase  of  precisely  the  same  material  and  character- 
istic shape"  as  most  of  the  vases  which  bear  Lugalzaggisi's  inscription.  It  was  found 
1.54  m.  below  the  pavement  of  Naram-Sin,  and  must  therefore  considerably  autedate 
the  lule  of  the  latter. 

4.  From  paUeographic  and  other  reasons,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  above,  that  the 
inscriptions  of  Lugalzaggisi  and  of  the  other  kings,  patesis,  etc.,  from  Nippur 
grouped  together  with  them,  are  surely  older  than  Edingiranagin.  Ileuze}-,  on  the 
basis  of  other  arguments,  had  inferred  that  the  stele  of  vultui-es  and  the  reliefs  of  Ur- 
NinTi  are  "surely  older  than  Naram-Sin."  Hence  it  would  follow,  that  if  Ileuzey's 
judgment  of  the  age  of  these  specimens  of  art  is  correct,  also  the  monuments  of  Lu- 
galzaggisi, etc.,  antedate  Naram-Sin.  I  am  now  in  the  position  to  pi'ove  the  correct- 
ness of  Ileuzey's  view  beyond  question.  Since  a  si)ecimcn  of  the  workmanshiiJ  of  the 
artists  at  Narfm-Sin's  time  was  recently  discovered  (cf.  1*1.  XXII,  Xo.  61),  showing 
exactly  the  same  high  degree  of  execution  as  the  script  on  his  monuments,  every  Assyri- 
ologist  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value  of  Ileuzey's  judgment.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  fiagments  of  a  relief  in  clay  lately  discovered  in  Xippur,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  the  French  scholar's  determination. 
"While  Ileuzey  declared  L^r-Xina's  and  Edingiranagin's  reliefs  to  be  of  greater  anti- 

'  It  is  npcdicfs  to  quote  pafsngos  from  ^Ir.  IIeuzo3''s  woiks  in  aiUlilion  to  those  given  on  p.  43,  note  6.  In  connec- 
tion wilh  liis  discussion  of  the  nge  of  tlie  sttle  of  vultures  lie  makes  the  empliatic  stiitemeni,  "le  type  line  lire  de 
I'ecrilure  est  assuiement  plus  ancien  que  cclui  dcs  iuscripliousde  Naram-Sin.elc."  (cf.  Les  Origines  Oiiei' titles,  p.  50). 

-Ilajnes  rcpoitcd  on  lliis  vase,  August  10,  IS!),),  expressing  the  hope  that  I  miglit  be  aljle  to  use  it  in  support  of 
my  lluory  as  to  the  age  of  most  of  llic  other  ancient  vase  fragments  from  Nippur.  He  found  it  covered  with  earth 
and  black  ashes.  It  consisis  of  white  Calcile  slalagniite  and  lia.s  a  very  characteristic  shape  never  found  at  a  later  period 
in  Nipinir  again.  In  gi  neral  this  class  of  vases  lescnibUs  a  tlower-pot,  the  dianuler  at  Ihe  top  being  larger  than  that 
at  (he  boUom,  while  Uie  walls  frecjuently  recede  a  little  at  the  middle.  The  size  of  the  above  mentioned  vase  is  :  h., 
2tj..')  ;  d.  at  the  lop,  18  ;  at  Uie  boUom,  1  l.S  ;  at  Ihe  middle,  13.8  cm. 
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qiiity  than  Nanmi-Siu's  mouumeiits,  he  characterized  the  rehef  which  opens  the  splen- 
did sei'ies  of  De  Sarzec's  finds  (PI.  I,  Xo.  1),  and  has  several  points  of  contact  with 
the  art  exhibited  in  the  stele  of  vnltnres,  as  "plus  primitif,  niume  qne  celui  de  la 
grossitre  tablette  du  roi  Our-]^ina"  [De  Sarzec,  I.e.,  PI.  1,  No.  2], and  as  "une  d  uvre 
d'une  antiqnite  prodigieuse,  un  monument  dcs  plus  prccieux,  que  nous  devons  le  [ilacer 
avec  res])eet  tout  a  lait  en  tOte  des  series  orientales,  comme  le  plus  aneien  example 
connu  de  la  sculpture  chaldeenne  "  These  words  of  a  true  master  of  his  subject  have 
found  a  splendid  confirmation  in  the  clay  reliefs  of  Nippur  just  referred  to,  which 
in  their  whole  conception  and  execution  show  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  oldest  spe- 
cimen of  ai't  recovered  from  Tello.  They  AVere  found  7-7.70  m.  below  the  level  of 
Naram-Sin's  itavement,  and  within  about  1.50  m.  of  the  lowest  trace  of  Babylonian 
civilization.'  Truly  the  genius  and  critical  penetration  of  Ileuzey  could  not  have  won 
a  more  brilliant  victory. 

5.  In  connection  with  my  examination  of  the  i)re-Sargonic  strata  of  Ekur,  I  twice 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  baked  bricks  found  below  Naram-Sin's  pavement  arc 
plano-convex  in  form.-  I  might  have  added  that  no  other  foi'm  of  baked  brick  has  so 
far  been  discovered  anywhere  in  the  lowest  strata  of  Nippur,  and  that  these  bricks  as 
a  rule  bear  a  simple  thumb  mark  upon  their  convex  side.  The  form  of  these  baked 
bricks,  until  the  contrary  has  been  provetl,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic feature  of  all  structures  previous  to  the  time  of  Saigon  I  and  Narfim-Sin.  It  is 
quite  in  accoi'danee  with  this  view  that  the  only  inscribed  bricks  of  Tello  which  show 
this  peculiar  form,  bear  the  legend  of  Ur-Nina,  whom  on  other  evidence  I  placed  before 
Sargon  and  Naram-Sin. 

0.  We  draw  a  final  and  conclusive  argument  from  a  door-socket  of  Sargon  him- 
self In  Part  I,  PI.  14,  Nos.  23-25,  I  published  three  brief  legends  of  a  king  whom, 
influenced  by  Pinclies's  reading  (Garde),  I  read  Gande  (pp.  28  If),  and  whom  I 
regarded  as  identical  with  Gandash,  the  founder  of  the  Cassite  dynasty.  All  that  I 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  this   identity   1  herewith   withdraw  ;  when  I  wrote  those 

'Cf.  above,  p.  20,  note  3.     They  will  be  publisliod  in  Series  B  of  the  expedition  woik  eiliteil  by  myself. 

-  The  bjiclis  of  the  ancient  cuib  aionnd  the  allar,  p.  24,  and  the  bricks  of  the  ancient  arch,  p.  20.  In  his  report 
of  Oct.  20,  IS'O.j,  Ilayncs  refers  to  the  discovery  of  a  terra-eotta  floor  with  a  rim  a  little  lielow  llie  pavement  of  Naram- 
Sin.  lie  regards  it  as  a  combination  of  bath  and  closet,  "proving  that  the  present  customs  and  methods  of  preparing 
the  body  for  worship,  as  practiced  by  Moslems  [in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their  mosques],  is  of  very  great  anti- 
(piity.  The  drainage  from  Ibis  floor  was  conducted  into  a  large  verlical  tile  drain,  whii-li  is  J  m.  long  and  has  an 
average  diameter  of  S.)  cm."  This  tiledrain  is  "supported  by  a  double  course  of  biieks,  piano  convex  in  form,  with 
finger  murks  on  the  convex  side."  For  a  specimen  of  Ur-Nina's  bricks  ef.  De  Sarzec,  L  c,  PI.  31,  No.  1.  Specimens 
of  Ibis  class  of  Xipjiur  biiclis  were  given  l)y  Peleis  in  T/ie  Amirican  Arclurulnijii-id  Juunml  X,  p.  31  (two  drawings 
fr<mi  the  hand  of  the  late  Mr.  Mayer,  i  20  Dec,  1894,  in  Bagdad).  The  pecidiar  sliape  of  these  bricks  in  the  arch  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  on  PI.  XXV  111  of  the  present  work. 
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pages,  I  was  still  somewhat  influenced  bj^  the  cuiTent  view  of  Assyriologists,  that 
later  kings  occasionally  imitated  older  i)atterns  in  their  script.  Since  then  I  have 
completely  shaken  oflFthis  old  theory  as  utterly  untenable  when  contrasted  with  all  the 
known  facts  of  Babylonian  paheography.  The  observation,  however,  which  I  made  on 
p.  29,  note  2,  that  the  characters  represent  the  peculiai-ities  of  Ur-Xina's  inscriptions 
was  entirely  correct.  Since  then  a  large  number  of  vase  fragments  have  been  exca- 
vated, by  which  I  was  enabled  to  confirm  and  strengthen  my  previous  judgment  based 
upon  the  study  of  a  few  squeezes  of  badly  effaced  inscriptions  and  to  analyze  the  pal- 
{EOgraphic  peculiarities  of  this  whole  class  of  ancient  texts  completely.  I  arrived  at 
once  at  the  result  that  the  three  legends  published  on  PI.  14  wore  wiitten  by  Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu,  "  loid  of  Erech,  king  of  Ur,"  who  left  us  !No.  8G.  Among  other  gifts, 
such  as  vases,  dishes,  etc.,^  this  sovereign  presented  a  number  of  unhewn  diorite, 
ealcite,  stalagmite  and  othei-  blocks-  to  the  temple  as  raw  matei'ial  for  future  use  '  At 
the  time  of  Bur-Sin  II  several  of  these  blocks,  of  Avhich  one  is  published  on  PI.  XVII, 
were  still  unused.'  They  had  been  handed  down  from  a  hoary  antiquity  and  scrupu- 
lously preserved  for  c.  1500-2000  years  in  the  temple  archive.  Bur-Sin  II  selected  a 
diorite  block  from  among  them,  left  the  few  words  of  its  donor  respectfully  on  its  side,"" 
turned  it  into  a  door-socket,  wrote  his  own  inscription  on  its  polished  surface  and  pre- 
sented it  in  this  new  form  to  the  temple.  But  something  similar  happened  many  hun- 
dred years  before.  According  to  Part  I,  p.  29,  section  1,''  the  same  rude  inscription  is 
scratched  upon  the  back  side  of  a  door-socket  of  Sargon  I.  From  the  analogous  case 
just  treated  it  follows  that  Lugal  kigub-nidudu  must  have  lived  even  before  Sargon  I, 
and  consequently  that  all  other  inscriptions  which  have  the  same  palreographic  peculi- 
arities as  his  own  can  only  be  classified  as  pre-Sargonic. 

>Cf.  PI.  XVIir,  40-48. 

-Cf.  Pail  I,  p.  29. 

''These  blocks  received  tlierefoie  ouly  a  kiud  uf  registering  mark  scralcheJ  merely  upon  tlieir  surface  (Dingir  E,i. 
lil{  la)  Lugal-ki-gui)  t,i  dudu  (ne)  a  mu  tia-ihub,  "  To  Inlil  L.  presented  (this  "  =  lie)  ).  The  inscription  on  the  block, 
PI.  XVII,  No.  39,  had  originally  8  li.  according  to  the  traces  left.  On  the  diorite  blocks  these  inscriptions  are  well 
preserved;  on  the  ealcite  blocks  however,  whose  surface  corroded  and  crumbled  in  the  course  of  sis  millenniums,  they 
have  suffered  considerably.  Cf.  on  the  whole  question  of  presenting  stones  as  raw  material  to  the  temple.  Hilprecht 
in  Z.  A.  VIII,  pp.  190  ff. 

*  As  shown  above. 

^Cf  The  curses  on  the  statue  B  of  Gudca,  col  VIl,  59  If.,  on  the  door-sockets  of  Sargon,  PI.  1,  12  ff.,  PI.  2,  13  ff., 
on  (he  lapis  lazuli  block  of  Kadashman-Turgu,  PI.  24,  pp.  14-20.  In  the  latter  case  the  lapis  lazuli  was  likewise  pre- 
sented as  raw  material  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  temple.  I5ut  the  inscription — this  was  the  intention  of  the 
donor — was  to  be  preserved  (a  tbiu  piece  of  lapis  lazuli  being  cut  off,  cf.  PI.  XI,  No.  S.j)  in  remembrance  of  the  gift. 

^Cf.  Parti,  "Table  ol  Contents,"  p.  47. 
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CONTEIs^TS  AXD  HISTOEICAL  KESULTS. 

Tn  the  briefest  jiossible  way  I  will  indicate  the  general  results  which  I  draw  from 
a  combined  study  of  the  most  ancient  Nijipur  and  Tello  inscriptions.  With  the  very 
scanty  material  at  my  disposal  this  sketch  can  only  be  tentative  in  many  points.  For 
ever}'  statement,  however,  which  I  shall  make,  I  have  my  decided  reasons,  Avhich  will 
be  found  in  other  places.^ 

At  the  earliest  jieriod  of  history  which  inscriptions  reveal  to  us,  Babylonia  has  a 
high  civilization  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Kenr/i,  "land  of  the  canals  and 
reeds,"-  which  includes  South  and  Middle  Babylonia  and  possibly  a  part  of  the  l^orth. 
Its  first  ruler  of  whom  we  know  is  ^^  En-shagscig-ano,  lord  of  Kengi/"  AVhether  he 
was  of  foreign  origin  or  the  shaykh  of  a  smaller  Babylonian  "  city  "  which  extended  its 
influence  or  the  regular  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  one  of  the  larger  cities,  can- 
not be  decided.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Sumerian 
or  Semitic  race,  or  traced  his  origin  to  both.  That  the  Semites  were  already  in  thu 
country  results,  aside  fi'om  other  considerations,'  fcom  the  fiict  that  the  human  figures  on 
the  stele  of  Ur-Enlil,  which  l>elongs  to  about  the  same  period,'  show  the  characteristic 

'111  Assi/naca.  part  II,  in  Z.  A.,  and  in  response  to  a  repeatetl  invitation  from  llie  President  and  Secretar}'  of  tlie 
Philosopliical  Society  of  Great  Britian,  in  t!ie  Transactions  of  tlie  latter  saciely.  wliere  I  expect  to  give  a  more 
complete  skelcii  of  tlie  political  and  social  conditions  of  ancient  Babylonia. 

'Cf.  No.  90,  4  (also  No.  87,  col.  II,  31)  and  above  p.  38,  note  9. 

^  His  inscriptions  (Nos.  90-93)  Iiave  the  oldest  form  of  mil.  have  older  forms  fi)r  saj  and  sliow  other  cliaracteristic 
features  of  liigli  antiquity.     His  name  signifies  "lord  is  llie  I<ing  of  lieaven." 

*  Cf.  for  the  present  only  the  important  argument  drawn  from  Lugalziggisi's  inscription  No.  87,  col.  III.  3G.  Here 
we  liave  tlie  same  writing  DA-OR,  which  from  the  inseriplions  of  Nebuchadrezzar  1[  and  other  latest  Babylonian 
Idngs,  is  known  to  be  a  Semilicism  for  ih'irti.     Cf.  Delilzsch,  Asuyrisches  I/a/ulicorleibuch,  p.  313. 

^  It  has  the  most  ancient  forms  for  (hiin  aiurmw  and  shows  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  oldest  period  of 
^^liting  by  ci>ntrac'ling  Ibc  name  of  J\'i;(-(/i/i.!?!;;/(-;/'0.  <>r  Bti'u  (cf.  above  p.  38)  into  a  monogram.  The  primitive 
style  of  art,  and  such  details  as  the  headdress  of  the  god,  the  sliort  garment  of  the  two  persons  following  the  sheep 
and  goat,  the  nakedness  of  Ur-Enlil,  the  fact  that  his  figure  and  the  other  two  have  their  hair  shaved  olf,  corrob- 
orate my  determination  of  the  age  of  this  monument.  On  the  other  hand,  this  stele  and  No.  38  of  the  same  plate, 
wliich  doubtless  belongs  to  the  same  age,  show  us  a  real  Old  Babylonian  master,  who  produced  a  beautiful  ensemble 
with  a  few  simple  lines,  and  knew  how  to  breathe  life  into  his  very  realistic  hut  very  graceful  figures.  Cf.  the  great 
skill  he  exhibits  in  his  drawing  of  the  graceful  outlines  of  a  gazel,  and  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  animal  locomo. 
lion  !  The  two  animals  in  No.  37  "represent  very  characteristically  two  species,  the  near  one  a  goat  and  the  far  one  a 
sheep.  The  goat  shows  more  characteristics  of  the  wild  species  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Afghanistan  than  of  the  Per- 
sian, and  so  may  be  a  domestic  hybrid  between  the  two  (i.  <;.,  U'lprafalcoaerii  and  Oiipra  mijagras).  The  sheep  is 
probably  also  derived  frotii  Eastern  Persia  and  is  perhaps  the  '  urial  '  Ocis  viijnei.  which  is  an  ally  of  the  domestic 
sheep.  It  has  resemblance  also  to  the  Armenian  wild  sheep  Oeis  ijmeUnii,  but  the  rugosity  of  the  horns  is  too  great, 
and  the  lines  are  too  vertical  "  (comtiiunicalion  from  my  colleague.  Dr.  Edward  D.  ('ope.  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Compaiative  Anatomy,  who  kindly  examined  the  monument). 
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features  of  a  mixed  race.'  The  capital  of  this  early  kingdom  is  likewise  unknown." 
In  all  probability  it  was  Erech.''  Tlie  religious  centre  of  Kengi  was  the  sanctuary  of 
Inlil  at  Nippur.'  It  stood  under  the  especial  care  of  every  ruler  who  claimed  supreme 
authority  over  the  country,  and  who  called  himself  jmtesi  gal  Inlil;'  to  define  his  posi- 
tion as  being  obtained  by  divine  authority.  The  chief  local  administrator  of  the  tem- 
ple in  Nippur  seems  to  have  had  the  title  damhar  gal.''  This  I  infer  from  my  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  damhar  and  from  the  inscriptions  of  Xos.  94  and  95  in  connection 
with  ]^o.  96,  where  a  certain  Aba-Inlil  {=  KisMt-B$l)  who  has  the  title  of  damkar, 
presents  a  vase  to  Ninlil  '■  for  the  life  of  Ur-Inlil,  patesi  of  Nippur.""  Ur''  and  Larsanv' 
and  doubtless  other  places  whose  names  are  not  yet  known  from  inscriptions,  Avere 
prominent  cities  in  this  early  Babylonian  kingdom.  They  had  their  own  sanctuaries, 
which  stood  under  the  control  of  a  jxiteni.  This  title  characterizes  its  bearei',  according 
to  his  religious  position,  as  sovereign  lord  of  a  temple  and  chief  servant  of  the  god 
worshiped  in  it.  The  fact  that  a  patesi,  in  addition,  often  occupied  a  political  position 
as  king  or  governor,  does  not  interfere  with  this  view.  He  is  first  of  all  the  highest 
official  of  his  god,  representing  him  in  his  dealings  with  his  subjects;  in  other  words, 

'  Prof.  Cope  wrote  me  on  this  subject  :  "The  shortness  of  the  jaws  liowever  iscerlninly  not  a  Semitic  character  in 
human  faces,  and  this  character  renders  the  physiognomy  verj-  peculiar.  The  hooked  nose  and  large  eyes  on  the  con- 
trary are  Semitic.  As  a  result  I  should  say  the  figures  represent  an  Aryan  race  with  some  Semitic  tendencies.  The 
identification  of  such  a  race  is  of  much  interest  [indeed  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  whole  Sumerian  question  ! 
— II.].     The  people  evidently  have  no  Jlongolian  tendencies." 

^It  may  have  stood  in  No.  90,  5,  lugal  .....  which  is  only  preserved  in  part.  The  traces  do  not  point  to  the  ideo- 
gram of  Uniig,  more  to  kalnma. 

•■■Cf.  Nos.  80,  4-14  ;  also  tlie  fact  that  Erech  is  the  capital  of  Lugal  kigub-nidudu  and  Lugalzaggisi  and  is  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  Edingiranagin's  inscriptions.  Cf.  also  Hommel,  Gescldchte,  p.  206,  and  especially  p.  300,  observe 
the  important  position  which  Eiech  holds  in  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Isin  en  (skega)  Unvgaki  [TV.  B. 
Winckler's  reading  of  Part  I,  Ko.  26,  3,  as  Siii-ga-niil,  is  an  absolute  paUeographic  impossibility.  If  aoytliing,  Ihe 
reading  of  this  line  as  Uini(f:>  -gn  ge  is  sure  beyond  question  (against  Winckler,  AUorkntaliache  Furschungen.  Ill,  p. 
274)]. 

'Cf.  aboxe,  p.  23,  and  among  other  points,  esiiecially  Xo.  87,  col.  I,  3l)-41. 

'Cf.  No.  87.  col.  I.  A  similar  title  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tello,  patesi  gal  Ningirsu  (Entemena  and  bis  ffon 
Enanatunia).  Apparently  at  an  early  time  the  god  Ninib  received  the  Vnla  palc4  gal  Inlil  (PI.  55,  Obv.  17),  and  the 
kings  and  governors  were  satisfied  with  the  title  ;)n/<sj  Mil. 

^Cf.  No.  94:  1.  I'i'W'r  A'i)i-di)i-dug,  2.  Ur-'U>igir  Kn-lil,  Z.  damkar  gal,  4.  n-7n«  sAt/6,  "To  Ba'u  Ur-Enlil  the  chief 
agent  (scil.  of  Inlil)  devoted  (it)."  The  current  translation  of  damkar.  "merchant,"  is  too  narrow  in  many  passages. 
Cf  also  No.  9j  :  1.  [Ditunr  J\i]in-din-diig  ga  3.  UrUa-ma  3.  {d^am-kar  4.  [i'"Er\n  [lil'\  5.  {a-muna  s/mbl.  "To  Ba'u  Ur- 
Matiia,  agent  of  Enlil  presented  it."  For '''";/''' Ma-ma  cf.  the  ideogram  of  Gula, '''"«"''■  iJ/ume  in  later  texts  (e.g., 
Strassmaier,  Camhyses,  145,  3)  and  the  goddess  Mami  II  R  51,  53«,  and  in  old  Babylonian  contracts  (the  last  two 
references  I  owe  to  .lenscn).  From  the  fragment  of  an  inscribed  stone  in  Bagdad  I  copied  the  phrase  "damkar 
ilbiijir  DVN-GI,  preceded  by  the  titles  of  a  king  of  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,  and  followed  by  iHnijir  Wru'-' -ka. 

'  Cf  No.  97,  which  seems  to  have  been  devoted  bj-  this  very  [Ur]-Enlil,  patesi  of  Nippur,  to  Bel. 

"^Cf.  Nos.  80  and  87,  col.  II,  30-33,  mentioned  .also  by  Edingiranagin. 

H"f.  No.  87,  col.  II,  33-37. 
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he  is  the  legitimate  possessor  of  all  the  privileges  connected  with  this  title.  These 
jirivileg-es  vary  aceoixling  to  the  sphere  of  power  which  a  god  exercises  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  temple  or  city,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  the  popularity  of  his  cult,  the  per- 
sonal devotion  and  energy  of  his  human  representative,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
upon  the  sti'cngth  and  valor  of  the  city's  army.  In  order  to  define  them  accuratel}',  it 
is  first  of  all  necessary  to  determine  the  political  power  of  the  god's  city  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.  As  soon  as  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  latter,  we  have  the  key  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  position  and  privileges  of  its  patesi.  But  the  title  itself 
does  not  express  any  reference  either  to  the  political  dependence  or  independence  of  its 
bearer.' 

A  troublesoiue  enemy  of  Babylonia  at  this  early  [leriod  was  the  city  of  Kisli, 
Avhich  thei-elbre  did  not  form  part  (any  longer  V)  of  Kengi  ])roper.  It  had  apparently 
its  own  peculiar  cult  and  stood  under  the  administration  of  a  patesi,-  who  was  eager  to 
extend  his  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  city,  and  sought  eveiy  opportunity  to 
encroach  upon  the  teri'itory  of  his  southern  neighbor.  For  Kisli  is  styled  <jul  shaj  '' 
"  wicked  of  heart,"  or  ga  ijid  '  "  teeming  with  wickedness."     The  very  fact  that  one 

'  Wincklpr,  AUorientalische  Forschnnr/en  III,  jip.  233ft".  gives  a  vury  good  atialj-sis  of  the  relalion  of  a  god  to  his 
city  and  of  tlie  oi'igin  and  growlli  of  Oriental  stales  in  general,  and  c)f  the  Babylonian  kingiloni  in  particniar,  but,  his 
view  as  to  Ihe  meaning  ami  use  of  the  word  patesi  is  entirely  ineorrecl  ("diegebraiKdilichc  Bezeielinung  fiir  die  unler- 
worfeneu  Konige  ist  in  B,ibyli)aien  pttai,"  p.  234).  An  interesting  moumnent  from  Tello,  recently  published  by 
Hcuzey  in  Rcoue  d' AsHyri'ilo/jie,  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  tlie  correctness  of  my  definition,  which  I  share 
with  Tiele  (Z.  .4.  Vlt,  p.  'AH).  Ilomniel  {Qeschkhte,  p.  3!)l  f.)  and  other  As<yriologi-jls.  The  inscription  to  which  I 
refer  had  defied  the  united  etTorts  of  Oppert,  Heuzey  and  myself  for  a  long  while.  But  I  am  now  able  to  offer  the 
following  correct  interpretation.  Si  !  Luijul  Kixh.  maga  il"Niii-su</ir  {air!)  ""  \iii  na-yir  mii-r/iii,  L'tgal-kuntin-zii/itm 
pa-te-si  S/iir-lp'ir^-llnl''  ],  "  Di.'cijion  !  Ninsngir  has  appointed  the  king  of  Ivish  as  priest  of  Ninsngir.  Lugd-kurnm 
zigum  is  patesi  of  Sliirpurla."  This  valuable  document  is  important  in  more  than  one  way.  The  whole  phiaseology 
seems  to  be  Semitic  rather  than  Sumerian  (cf.  also  sitngi  artificial  ideogram  composed  of  xa  -\-  ga).  The  name  means 
Sharru-kurumat-shamr,  "Tlie  king  is  food  of  heaven  "  ("  Der  Koiiig  ist  Himmels-speise  ").  A  foreign  conqueror  of 
Shirpurla,  who  is  already  a  king,  in  addition  styles  himself  patesi  of  Ijagash.  expressly  declaring  that  Ningirsu  him- 
self, the  higliest  god  of  the  city,  culled  him  to  fill  this  oltiee.  The  condition  of  aff.iirs  is  here  plun.  The  conqueror 
seeks  to  represent  to  the  pi'ople  and  to  the  priesthood  his  violent  act  as  having  been  committed  in  the  service  of  their 
god  and  carrying  <iut  his  decision.  Tlierefore  he  does  not  call  himself  king — which  he  already  was— nor  putesi  in  the 
sense  of  our  governor,  because  he  cannot  designate  himself  as  his  own  subject,  but  puksi  as  the  highest  offleial  of  the 
god  Ningirsu,  in  the  care  of  his  teni|)le  and  in  the  adniiii-tralion  of  that  territory  over  wliieli  Ningirsu  ruled  ;  in 
other  words  as  the  legitimate  possessor  of  all  the  privileges  which,  up  to  the  time  of  his  conquest,  had  been  connected 
with  this  title.     Cf.  Ililprecht,  litceni  III search  in  Bible  Lands,  pp.  71  tV. 

''Vt.  Nos.  108  and  lOt)  (portions  of  the  same  vase).  The  beginning  (No.  IDS)  is  to  be  restored  as  follows: 
1.  D'nt'i'Za  [niama]  2.    U-diig-  ....;!.  pa /[c  si]  -i.    /\'j[.«/i'' J. 

■'  No.  92,  4. 

'No.  102,  4.  Oa  is  written  phonetically  for  ;/"(").  Brunnow,  Z^(.x(  4030,  as  becomes  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
No.  113,  4  with  8  and  No.  112,  4.  No.  1 12  reads  as  follows  ;  1.  Din,ilryi,i-lil  3.  i>''K!'rEn  laia(l)  3.  dumii  ad-da  ge 
4.  gatillashii  5.  nani^ti  G.  dam  d-tmu  na-shii  7.  '(-?«?/  «rt.s7i/;i,  "  To  Ninlil  and  Inlil  the  son  of  the  ada  (sri7.  of  the 
lem[ile  <if  Inlil,  No.  113.  (if.)  piesenled  it  for  abundance  of  life,   for  the  life  of  his  wife  and  child."     A  piianntly  a  s  )n 
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patesi  of  K'sh  presented  a  large  sandstone  vase  to  Tnlil  of  Nipi)nr,  shows  us  that  tem- 
porarily he  Avas  even  in  possession  of  an  important  part  of  Kengi,  ineluding  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Bi"'!.  Enshagsag:ina  himself  waged  war  against  his  northern  enemy,  and 
presented  the  spoil  of  this  expedition  to  Inlil  of  !Nippur.'  The  same  was  done  by  an- 
other king  of  Kengi,  wlio  lived  shortly  before  or  after.  He  infested  Kish  and  defeated 
or  even  captured  its  king,  Enne-Ugun.-  "  His  statue,  his  shining  silver,  the  utensils, 
his  propei'ty,"  he  carried  home  victoriously,  and  deposited  in  the  same  sanctuary  as  his 

was  liorn  unto  him,  and  Uie  happy  father  prescnlcO  a  vase  lo  Ihe  Icniple.  Cf.  Jensen  in  Schradei's  A'.  B.  IIF,  part  1, 
p.  25,  II  (\\  here  Jensen  ami  Amiaud,  however,  nii>rcad  the  name  of  the  dnnnr.  As  tlie  sepaialing  lines  clcaily  prove, 
the  name  is  not  Ur-Eidil  but  I'r-EnHldali-dvchi).  No.  113  reads:  1.  D'"0''\Niii-lil-ra  2.  Viu  na-badabi  3.  sniig 
(Aniiaud  et  Meehincau,  Tableau,  No.  134)  d'i>!>>r h n-lil  4.  gan-iil  lu-shii  .'5.  L'r-Simvg  (Aniiand  el  Mecliineaii,  ?.  C  No. 
117)  gfi  ('''";iirSwfV{/a^=  En.  [)  C.  dvbsnr  ada  "i.  e  <l'i'0'rhn-Ul-h-a-(ie  8.  ijatiUiihn  9.  nam-ti  10.  ama  dvg{sic!)-zithu 
11.  riam-ti  ^2.  damdvihv-t^at-liu  13.  rt  mw-ria  >/i?/6,  "To  Ninlil  Uiunaliiidahi,  iiriest  ol  Inli),  (or  nbundance  of  life, 
and  Ur-Sinniga  ('  servant  of  Eu  '),  scribe  of  the  ada  of  the  temiJe  of  Inlil  (ada  e  identical  ^^ilh  the  frequent  title  of 
the  later  contract  lileialure  aln  lilH).  for  abundance  of  life  presented  it  for  the  life  ot  his  (distributive  =; their  !)  good 
and  faithlul  mothir,  and  lor  the  life  ol  his  (llieii)  wile  and  child."  Appaienily  two  brotheis  who  held  two  different 
jiosilions  in  the  temple  of  Eel  preseiitid  tcgether  this  beautiful  vase  for  their  mother,  wives  and  children.  Cf. 
also  No.  lOG:  1.  J'-'":ii>J\i7iti[iii'\dvg-ga  2.  ^'ui-(ri-7:u  (cf.  Lvgal-en-rni,  No.  114.  5)  3.  ga-iil-la-shu  4.  a-ndi- 
nal-slitibl.  "Tohii'u  I\'ineiiiiuitoT  en-nun  ^na'Jiru  !)  piesenltd  it  lor  abundance  of  liie."  ily  constant  translitetali<m 
of  Ihe  poslposilion  "  lu"  by  sliti  needs  a  w  oid  ol  explanation.  I  believe  with  Jensen,  that  no  Sumerian  postposition 
ku  exists,  and  iliat  the  old  Dabylonian  sign  of  this  postposition  trauslilerated  by-  ku  is  rather  identical  with  the  charac- 
ter in  Part  I,  PI.  1,  13  ;  PI.  2,  13,  which  I  identified  as  shu  (I.  c,  pp.  13  f ). 

'Cf.  Nos.  91  and  92,  which  supplement  each  other:  1.  {D>i>girh]n-Hl-la  2.  Enshagutgan-na  3.  nig-ga  EUhl'i 
4.  gill  uluig  T).  a-mxi-na-^liub,  "To  Inlil  E.  presenud  ihepioperly  of  Kish,  wicked  of  heart  (referiing  to  Kish)."  lu 
connection  with  this  text  I  call  attention  to  tlie  fiict  that  the  woid  nnmrag  "siioil,"  the  etymology  of  which  was  ob- 
scure (cf.  Part  I,  p.  21)  is  purely  Sumerian,  being  coiuposed  of  nam-\-ri-\-ag  (V  R.  20,  13c),  corresponding  to  Assyrian 
nhallatu  shiih'du  (cf.  Delilzsch,  Asuyr.  Gram.,  ^^  73,  132),  a  synonym  ot  nlmllatu  "  sjioil." 

'Several  vase  fragments  mention  this  event,  but  the  whole  insciiptit  n  cannot  \  et  be  restored  from  them.  Nos. 
103 -|-  110  belong  to  the  Same  vase.  Nos.  104  and  105,  which  contain  portions  of  the  same  inscription  and  supplement 
part  of  the  text,  belong  to  two  other  vases.  The  fragment  of  a  fourth  vase.  No.  102,  ciuitains  part  of  the  same  inscription. 
For  C.  B.  >I.  91:97,  w  hiih  has  n  ninants  of  1.  1-4  of  No.  102,  agrees  in  thickness,  mateiial  and  characters  of  writing 
mtiiely  with  Nos.  103  -f  110  and  belonged  doubtless  to  the  same  vase.  No.  lOo  had  a  briefer  inscription  than  the  rest. 
Of  the  li  naer  insciiiition  the  bfpiiinirg  is  wanting,  ihe  liist  jiKterved  i>oiticn,  No.  1(3,  is  to  be  suppleiuented  by  No. 
104,  to  be  continued  by  No.  102,  2,  and  (alter  a  bieak  of  si  vc  lal  lines)  to  be  closed  with  No.  110.  I  lestore  the  in- 
sciiption  as  follows  :  1.  [D'-ngirEnHl-Ui  2.  Hvgal  liii -lur-ia  3.  Name  of  the  king  4.  [in  Ei-(ngi'\  5.  (No.  103  begins) 
lUi^gnl  .  ...  (i.  vd  <''"'.'>'[  En-hl-h]  (i.  ma-na-ni-gun-a  fcf.  No.  ?6,  1-.5)  7.  EU/i'-i  8.  mugiil  9.  En-ne-Fgvn  (Biiin- 
now,  list  8SG2,  cf.  Jeuseu  in  Z  A.  I,  p.  57f.)  10.  higal  Ehh'-'  11.  7ritt-dvi-  12.  higal  erini  ffi.«''BAN*i-Ao-(/e  13.  lugal 
EhJili-ge   14.  vru-na  ga  (written  phonetically  =ffo«,  Biiinnow,  J.ist  4039,  for  cf.  No.  113,  4,  with  8  and  No.  112,  4) 

gul   1.5.  nig-ga    Id bil   17-18  (or  more)  wanting   19.    mv-ne-gi  20.  alana-bi  (observe  the  peculiar  sign  for  hi  in 

Nos.  10.5  and  110.').  21.  azag-zagina-bi  22.  ghh  nig-ga-bi  23.  (H'lO'rEn-Hl-la  24.  [  h  ^n  IW-i-shii  2.5.  a  mu-na-n/iub  ["To 
Inlil,  loid  ol  lands,  N.  N.,  lord  of  Shunter  (king  of  Erecb)] — when  he  had  looked  favorably  upon  him  {^nashu  slta 
I  hi,  Biunnow,  Lint  10545),  he  infested  Ki>h,  he  cast  down  (or  bourd?  cf.  Jensen  in  Scbiader's  7r.  B.  Ill,  part  1, 
p.  48)  Enne-Ugun,  king  of  Ki^b  ;  the  king  of  the  hordes  of  !«-''BAN'-',  king  of  Kish — his  cily  leeming  with  ma- 
lignity, the  properly  ....  he  burned,  ....  he  brought  back,  and  his  statue,  his  shining  silver,  the  utensils  (isu  = 
anu,  II  E.  23,  9  e.f),  his  properly,  he  presented  unto  Inlil  of  Nipiuir."  The  reading  of  Ihe  naiue  of  Ihe  king  ol  Kiih 
is  of  course  only  provi>iona!.     lie  was  ap[iarently  a  Semite. 
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predecessor.  It  is  liig-lily  interesting  to  learn  from  tlie  votive  inscription  witli  wliich 
the  Babylonian  rnler  accompanied  his  gift  (N^o.  102),  that  the  king  of  Kish  apparently 
had  connections  with  the  city  of  '"''BAjM'  '.  For  he  is  styled  "  king  of  the  hosts  of 
""'BAX'',  king  of  Kish.''  In  other  words,  we  iind  the  two  mentioned  cities  in  e\;aetly 
the  same  close  association  as  they  appear  on  Edingiranagin's  famous  stele  of  vultures. 
It  is  thei-efore  evident  that  the  king  of  Kish  was  not  only  an  ally  of  '"'BAX  ',  but  as 
commander  of  an  army  of  this  country,  was  in  all  probability  himself  a  native  of 
'"•'''BAiS'*'.  In  other  words,  I  infer  from  this  and  other  passages,  that  Kish  (which  I 
believe  formed  originally  part  of  Kengi)  at  this  early  timt'  was  already  under  the 
control  of  a  foreign  people,  which  cama  from  the  Xorth,  appea/ed  at  the  threshold  of 
the  ancient  Sumerian  kingdom  of  Keiuji,  and  was  constantly  pushing  southward. 
Kish  formed  the  basis  of  its  military  operations,  and  at  this  time  was,  in  fact,  the  ev:- 
treme  outpost  of  the  advancing  hordes  of  '"''BAX'',  serving  as  a  border  foitification 
against  Kengi.  The  success  of  thL'  Babylonian  monarch  who  defeated  Enne-Ugun, 
cannot  have  lasted  very  long.  For  another  king  of  Kish,  Ur-Shulpauddu,'  presented 
several  inscribed  vases  "to  Inlil,  lord  of  lands,  and  to  Xinlil,  mistress  of  heaven  and 
earth,  consort  of  Inlil"  CNo.  93),  and  was  therefore  in  the  possession  of  Xippui'.  He 
must  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  kingdom  of  Kengi,  for  besides  his  usual  title  lugul 
Iv'isJi  he  assumed  another,  which  unfortunately  is  broken  away.'  To  judge  from  the 
analogy  of  other  inscriptions  of  this  period,  I  have  no  doubt  it  contained  the  acquired 
land  or  province  of  which  Kish  had  now  become  the  capital,'  scarcely,  however,  Kengi, 
itself,  llow  long  he  ruled,  how  lar  his  kingdom  extended,  and  whether  he  was  aljle  to 
hold  his  conquests,  we  do  not  know.  So  much  is  certain,  the  great  centre  in  the 
Noi'th  which  controlled  the  movements  of  its  warriors  in  the  South,  coutiiuied  to  send 
out  its  inaiauding  expeditions  against  Babylonia.  And  even  if  a  temporally  reaction 
occasionally  should  have  set  in,  the  weakened  South  could  not  withstand  the  youthful 
strength  and  valor  of  its  northei'u  enemies  for  any  length  of  time.  At  last  '" ''BAN" ' 
was  prepared  to  deal  the  final  blow  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kengi,  however  little 
of  it  there  may  have  been  left.  The  son  of  '' Ukush,  patesi  of  "''BAN','  was  this 
time  himself  the  chief  commander  of  the  approaching  army.  Erech  opened  its  doors, 
and  the  rest  of  Babylonia  down  to  the  Persian  gulf  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  conquer- 
ing hero.     A  hero  indeed,  Lugalzaggisi  was,  if  we  can  trust  his  own  long  inscription 

'  "Servunl  of  Sliulpaiuklu."  Tbe  same  name  occurs  occasionally  iu  Uie  early  conUacls  of  Nippur  and  Telle.  Cf. 
Sclieil  in  liece.uil  XVU,  p.  41. 

-Traces  of  lur/alina  clearly  visible  in  1.  8. 

='  No.  87,  col.  I,  ,5. 

'I.  e.,  "The  king  is  filled  with  unchangeable  power."  Cf.  Ninirtnl  Ep.,  12,  159  ;  Odijamcsh  (jiliiiiila  einukn.  The 
name  is  possibly  lo  be  read  Semitic. 
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of  132  lines,'  carved  over  100  times  on  as  many  large  vases,  which  he  i)resente(l  to  the 
old  national  sanctuary  of  the  country  in  ^'ippur. 

The  titles  themselves  with  which  he  opens  his  dedication  are  a  reflex  of  the  great 
achievements  he  could  Wst  of:  Col.  I,  o.  "  Lugalzaggisi,  4.  king  of  Erech,  5.  king 
of  the  world,  G.  pi-iest  of  Ana,  7.  hero  8.  of  Nidaba,  t>.  son  of  Ukush,  10.  patesi  of 
■'"''BAI^''',  11.  hero  12.  of  Nidaba,  l^J-ll.  he  who  was  favorably  looked  upon  by  the 
fbitliful  eye  of  Lugalkurkura  (/.  e.,  Iniil),  15.  great  i)atesi  IG.  of  Inlil,  17.  unto  whom 
intelligence  was  given  18.  by  Enki  -  (  Ea),  19.  he  wdio  was  called  (chosen)  20.  by 
Utu,  21.  sublime  minister'  22.  of  Enzu  (=I8in),  23.  he  who  was  invested  with  power 
21.  by  Utu,'  25.  fosteier  of  Ninua.  20.  a  son  begotten  27.  by  Xidaba,  28.  he  who  was 
noui-ished  with  the  milk  of  life  29.  of  Xin-harsag,"  30.  servant  of  Umu,  priestess  of 
Erech,  31.  a  slave  brought  up  32.  by  \in-a-gid-ga'-du,  33.  misti-ess  of  Erech,  31.  the 
great  aharal-ku  of  the  gods." '     He  w'as  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  ancient 

'  II  is  llie  longest  compk'le  iiis-cii|ili(>ii  uf  llie  fmirlli  anil  fiflh  pre-Christian  millenniums  so  far  obtained  from  Baby- 
lonia, andasabistorical  tlocunieut  of  ibis  ancienl  period  it  is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  text  published  on  Pis. 
38-42,  No.  87,  was  restored  by  myself  from  88  fragmentsof  C4  different  vases  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The 
work  was  just  as  much  a  mathematical  task  as  it  was  a  pakeographical  and  philological  problem.  On  the  basis  of 
pakeographical  evidence  I  selected  c.  150  pieces  out  of  a  heap  of  c.  GOO  fragments  and  particles.  Then  I  succeeded  in 
placing  the  five  fragments  on  PI.  XIX,  Xo.  41),  together.  By  doing  this  I  obtained  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  each 
column.  I  noticed  that  the  lines  of  each  of  the  first  two  columns  must  be  identical,  as  the  separating  lines  run  from 
the  first  to  the  last  column.  The  difference  of  the  numbers  of  lines  between  the  second  and  third  lines  I  could  easily 
determine  by  a  simple  calculation.  It  was  more  difficult  to  find  out  the  exact  number  of  lines  of  which  the  first  and 
second  columns  originally  consisted.  By  calculating  the  original  circumference,  and  making  a  number  of  logical 
combinations,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  finally  proved  to  be  correct,  that  eacli  of  the  first  two  columns  had 
forlysix  ami  the  third  only  forty  lines.  Then  followed  the  tedious  work  of  arranging  the  lillle  Iragments  and  deter- 
mining their  exact  |)o>ilion,  although  often  enough  not  more  than  a  few  traces  of  the  original  characters  were  left  to 
guide  me.  I  liad  the  complete  translation  prepared  for  this  volume,  but  I  am  obliged  to  withdraw  it  from  want  of 
.~pace.  In  the  jnevioiis  and  following  pages  nearly  two-ihirds  of  the  whole  insciipiion  have  been  treated,  according  to 
the  passages  needed.  A  complete  coherent  transliteration  and  translation  will  be  found  in  another  place  very  soon. 
Since  the  restoration  of  my  text,  llaynes  has  found  manj-  duplicates,  which  in  every  case  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
my  arrangement.     Col.  Ill,  25f.  can  now  be  restored  completely. 

■Cf  Jensen  in  Sclirader's  E.  D.  Ilf,  Part  1.  The  titles  of  Lugalzaggisi  are  not  unsimilar  to  those  of  kings  and 
imtesis  of  Tello. 

'Of.  above,  p.  41,  note  (i. 

'One  expects  rather  the  ideogram  for  shakkanakku  (Briinnow,  List  919)).  Ne  ("  power  ") -f- ^!s/t  ("man") 
apparently  is  its  synonym.     Cf.  Sikj  i/in/i,  1  R  .  2,  No.  5,  1  (and  2).  3  ;  the  present  woik.  Pari  I,  Xo.  81,  7. 

■'Liteially  '  ate"  {itki'ilii)  or  "was  filled  wiih  "  (s/iuznu/.u). 

"The  Viuianl  is  a  peculiar  form  of  ^a  (not  ^=ii]i),  cf.  col.  Ill,  21,  23  and  variants. 

'  Xo.  87,  col.  I,  1.  D'»ff''Enlil  2.  Uigal  kur  kur-ra  3.  Lugal-zag-gisi  4.  lugnl  Uuuy'^' -ga  5.  Unjdl  kalam-ma  C.  shih 
An  i,a  7.  galu  mag  S.  (limrKUluba  9.  dumu  Ukush  10.  [^pa-t]e-si a>^''BAy->  11.  gnlu  mug  \2.<li"ui'Nidiiba-kaVi.igizi 
bar-ru  14.  'I'>".n'-Lvgiil  itir  kur  ra  \'y  jiu  te  si  gal  IG.  <'>"<jirliii-lil  17.  gis!iPl-SHU-sum-ma  IS.  dingirHJ^.El  19.  mupad- 
da  20  'liiiffirCtii  21.  ;ui)  mag  22.  (Ii"a^''/:'n  zu  23.  iiegii^li  24.  ''mgirUiu  25.  ua  'H'mryinna  2G.  dumu  tu-da  27.  d'">/'"'M-daba 
28.  ga  zi  ku  a  29.  ')>"inri\iii-har  sag  30.  gubt  '''"ffiri'iiiu  sanga  Unvg'^'-ga  31.  sag  tyi-a  32.  'l'"a'''A'in-a  gid-yadu  33.  nin 
L'ltuyi.i  gaka  34.  (7*  (.')  may  3.').  (Ungb-ii-iie-ra. 
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East,  and  yet  bis  very  name  had  been  forgotten  by  later  generations.  He  lived  long 
before  Sargon  I  founded  bis  famous  enijjii'e,  and  be  called  a  kingdom  bis  own  wbieb 
in  no  way  was  inferior  to  tbat  of  bis  well-known  successor,  extending  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  tbe  sliores  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  I  quote  the  king's  own  poetical  language: 
"Wben  Inlil,  lord  of  tbe  lands,  invested  Lugalzaggisi  with  tbe  kingdom  of  tbe 
woild  and  granted  bim  success  before  tbe  world,  wben  be  iilled  tbe  lands  wilb  bis 
renown  (j)ower)  (and)  subdued  (tbe  countiy)  from  tbe  rise  of  tbe  sun  to  tbe  setting 
of  tbe  sun — at  tbat  time  be  straightened  his  path  from  tbe  lower  sea  of  the  Tigiis  and 
Euphrates  to  tbe  upper  sea  and  granted  him  tbe  dominion  tif  everything  (?)  ii-om  tbe 
rise  of  tbe  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  caused  tbe  counti'ies  to  rest  (dwell)  in 
peace."  '  It  becomes  evident  from  this  passage,  in  which  Lugalzaggisi  declares  him- 
self to  have  been  invested  with  tbe  kingdom  of  the  world  by  Inlil  of  Nippur,  ''lord 
of  tbe  lands,"  that  only  Nippur  can  have  been  tbe  ancient  seat  of  the  sliarrfit  kibrat 
arla''im,  which  manifestly  is  but  the  later  Semitic  rendering  of  the  ancient  Sumerian 
net  m-l  II  gall  aid  ma.  I  have  examinetl  all  the  passages  in  tbe  fresh  light  of  this  text 
and  find  that  Xippur  fulfills  by  far  better  the  required  conditions  than  Kutha  or  any 
other  city  which  has  been  proposed  in  Xorthern  Babj'lonia.  l>ut,  be  it  remembered,  to 
tbe  early  kings  of  Babylonia  this  title  meant  more  than  a  mere  possession  of  tbe  city 
whose  god  claimed  tbe  right  of  gi-anting  the  sharrflt  librat  arha''int.  Down  to  tbe 
time  of  Hammurabi  only  those  laid  claim  to  this  significant  title  who  really  owned 
teri'itory  far  beyond  the  north  and  south  of  Babylonia,  who,  in  the  Babylonian  sense 
of  tbe  word,  had  conquered  a  (j/iasi  worldwide  dominion,  defined  l)y  tbe  lour  natural 
boundaries  (Part  I,  p.  25).  Tbe  later  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  of 
value  lor  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  this  title  at  their  own  time,  but  tiiey 
bavi' little  importance  iiti' the  (juestion  as  to  its  origin  and  earliest  localization,  if  the 
title  must  be  localize  il  at  all  hazards. 

According  to  the  manner  of  usiu'pers,''  Lugalzaggisi  retained  Ereeh,  tbe  old 
metropolis  of  the  country,  as  his  own  new  capital  of  this  first  great  Oriental  state,  of 
which  Kengi  became  now  the  chief  province.     Babylonia,  as  a   wbok','  bad  no  fault 

'  Col.  I,  30.  Ud  'lii"ji>'En-lil  37.  li/gul  kur-kur.ra  38.  Lu(/nl  ziif/i/i-si  30.  mim-lugal  4U.  kuldm-ma  41.  iiia  na-smn  ma  a 
4'i.  iiji  kiihim-ma-ffe  4'i.  si  ma  nadiii  44.  kur-kur{ii)nc  mi  4").  ma-tu-si;/  r/a-a  46.  Utn  c(ii)  tit.  Ceil.  II,  1.  Ulu  shti(ii)- 
s!tu  2.  yu  ii.h  lid  (jiir-ra-a  3.  ii-la-bd  4.  u  uh  tm  .3,  .liij-ta  Id  0.  Idiijri'i  7.  /?/(/v!«H//«(\viiIniut  ilrtcrni,  )-i;(=^  "uiul  ")  8.  a- 

ab-ba  i).  iiji  niin  ma-shiiAQ.  ijirn-biW.  n-mi-iiddi  12.  i'tu  ((d)-t<i  13.    Ulu  iihii(d)-xhii  14.  ['ln>:nrK\ii-lil  li  V> niii, 

IG muni  diiij  17.  kur  kiir(ii)  u  sal.  la  18.  mu-da-iid. 

■  or  Duiigi  we  know  loo  lilllu  Id  CmU  him  ati  [■.xccplioii.  Of  llie  kiiijjs  nf  the  second  dynasly  of  Ur,  who  iissiuue.l 
Uie  |mni(l  litlo,  nc  knuw  now  lidin  Pis.  ."i.")  ;uul  .")S  (cf.  ali.ivi.',  p.  'M  ami  imle  4)  thiil  they  hul  iiiadi'  cim<iiK'Sls  as  lar 
as  Syiia  aiul  Elaiii. 

'Well  slalcd  hy  WiiitkU'r,  Altoi-Lentalische  Furselonigeii  HI,  p.  234. 

'  Cf.  cell.  II,  lit.  kalam  ri,a  20.  ii.)jiil  la  inu-diiga  (=  shal.aiia)    21.  Iiarhar  Ki  cii-yi  22.  pa  tr  si  knr  karra,  ctf.,  etc. 
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to  find  with  this  new  and  powerful  regime.  The  Sumerian  civilization  was  directed 
into  new  channels  and  prevented  from  stagnation;  the  ancient  cults  between  the  lower 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  began  to  revive  and  itsterai)les  to  sliine  in  new  s[)lcndor.  Erech, 
Ur,^  Larsa  -  and  Nippur ''  received  equal  attention  from  their  devoted  patesi.  But  first 
of  all,  '■' 'BA  X''  itself,  the  native  city  of  the  great  conqueror,  was  raised  by  his  energy 
and  glory  to  a  position  of  unheard-of  influence  and  political  power.  Lugalzaggisi 
stands  out  from  the  dawn  of  Babylonian  history  as  a  giant  who  deserves  our  full 
admiration  for  the  work  he  accomplished.  He  did  not  appear  unexpectedly  on  the 
scene  of  his  activity.  We  had  been  piepared  for  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  monarchy 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  its  long  but  unknown  history,  by  the  preceding  invasions 
and  victories  of  the  Xorthern  hordes  to  which  he  belonged.  And  yet  when  suddenly 
this  great  empire  of  Lugalzaggisi  stands  before  our  eyes  as  a  fait  accompli,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive,  whence  it  came  and  how  it  arose. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tliat  Lugalzaggisi's  achievements  in  Babylonia 
represent  the  first  signal  success  of  the  invading  Semites  from  the  Xorth.  On  the 
previous  pages  we  have  seen  how  these  hordes  were  pushing  gradually  southward. 
Afler  for  a  number  of  years  they  had  concentrated  their  attacks  upon  the  border  forti- 
fications of  Xorthern  Babylonia  and  had  established  a  military  station  and  kingdom  in 
Kish,  it  was  but  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole  country  in  the  South  had  to  suc- 
cumb to  their  power.  The  oldest  written  monuments  of  Babylonia  do  not  designate 
these  enemies  b}'  any  single  definite  name:  they  are  the  hordes  of  the  city  of '"-''B  AX*' 
and  Kish  combined,  apparently  but  two  centres  of  the  same  powei'ful  people  which 
was  roaming  over  the  fertile  steppes  of  Mesopotamia,  and  whose  chief  stronghold 
doubtless  was '""B AX''.  What  ancient  city,  then,  is  this -"''B AX''?  That  we  have 
not  to  place  it  "in  Susian  teri'itoi}','"  as  Maspero'  is  tempted  to  do.  is  beyond  question. 
The  ideogram  for  lugal  on  an  inscribed  object  of  Tello  and  presented  by  a  king  of 
"''"'BAX'-'  (De  Sarzec,  I.  c,  PI.  5,  Xo.  3),  points  with  necessity  to  the  north  for  the 
location  of  our  city.  As  this  peculiar  form  of  the  character  for  liigal  so  far  has  only 
been  found  in  such  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  contain  Semitic  w^ords  written  phoneti- 
cally, or  in  other  texts  which  are  written  ideographically,  but,  on  the  basis  of  sti'ong 
ar'-'-uments  ^  must  be  read  as  Semitic,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  charac- 

'  Col.  II,  30-'!2.  Uruiuki -ma  (juda<jini  any  ana-sliu  mu-um  gur,  "  Vr  like  a  steer  lie  raised  to  tlie  top  of  heaven." 

'Col.  II,  3o-ST.  Lars'imki  ur  king  <i"m<Utu.-(je  ane-gulla  mu-da  (ja.     F()rff'>tl?AN'"  cf.  ibidtm,  38-43. 

'As  becomes  evident  from  his  titles  and  from  the  e.xtiaordiiiary  number  of  vases  presented  to  lalil. 

*  Tke  I'aicniif  CitiHzdHon,  p.  608.     Cf.  also  Ileiiziy  in  De  Saizer,  I   c,  p.  183. 

=  Cf.  for  the  present  al)Ovc,  p.  49,  note  1.  Jlore  OQ  tills  subject  and  on  "the  Semitic  influence  in  earlj'  cuneiform 
writing  in  general  in  anotlier  place.  Jly  above  statement  is  the  result  of  a  complete  and  exhaustive  examination  of 
all  the  published  cuiuifurm  material  in  whith  the  peculiai  form  of  lugul  occurs. 
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ter,  while  doubtless  derived  from  the  well-known  Sumerian  form,  was  invented  and 
employed  by  a  Semitic  nation.  Furthermoi-e,  I  call  attention  to  the  important  fact 
that  Lngalzaggisi,  who  was  surely  a  Semite,'  shows  his  nationality  in  various  ways, 
such  as  the  use  of  certain  phrases,  which  look  very  suspicious  in  an  ancient  Sumerian 
inscription,-  and  especially  in  his  use  of  the  ideogram  da-iir,  doubtless  of  Semitic 
origin  (^  tZr?v»),  for  "  eternal."  '  There  is  only  one  ancient  i)lace  in  Xorthern  Meso- 
potamia wliich  could  have  been  rendeied  as  '' the  city  of  the  bow "  ideographically  by 
the  Suraerians,  namely  Harran,  with  which  ""'BAN*'  is  doubtless  identical.  For 
according  to  Arabic  writers,  especially  ^4Z5hv7?n'  (ed.  Sachau,  p.  204),^  the  ground-plot 
of  Ilarran  resembled  that  of  the  moon  (/.  e.,  the  ci'escent  or  half-moon),  and  Sachau, 
who  gave  us  the  first  accurate  sketch  of  this  city,  finds  it  very  natural  that  "  Arabic 
Avriters  could  conceive  the  idea  of  comparing  it  with  the  form  of  the  half-moon."^ 
Excellent,  however,  as  this  Arabic  descrijjtion  is,  and  valuable  as  it  proves  for  our  final 
location  of  '""'BAN'',  the  ancient  Babylonian  ideographic  rendering  as  "  city  of  the 
bow  "  was  a  more  faithful  description  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Ilarran  was  built 
than  any  othei',  as  everybody  can  easily  convince  himself  l)y  throwing  a  glance  upon 
Sachau's  plan  m  his  Heine  in  Syrien  and  Menopotmniea.  This  correct  solution  of  a 
vexed  problem  becomes  of  fundamental'  importance  for  ouv  whole  CDUception  of  the 
history  of  the  ancient  East.  First  of  all,  I  have  fm-nishcd  a  better  basis  for  Winckler's 
ingenious  theory  of  the  original  seat  of  the  .-harrnt  kishshati.  All  that  could  be  gath- 
ered from  later  historical  sources,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  second  millennium 
before  Chi'ist,  Winckler  biought  together  to  formulate  a  view  which  never  found  nmch 
favor  with  Assyriologists  and  historians.''  I  opposed  it  myself"  on  the  ground  that  his 
reasons  proved  nothing  for  the  ancient  time,  because  Haiu'an  was  never  mentioned  in 
a  text  before  the  period  just  stated,  and  that  in  view  of  the  total  absence  of  a  single 

'  If  lie  dill  not  ailnpt  aSumcriau  name  when  ascending  the  throne  of  Kengi  and  of  ilie  "  Uingdoni  of  tlie  woild," 
■which  is  very  proliable,  the  name  of  the  king  must  be  read  something  like  Sh'ifnimali  eiuu'ci  /criii  {eniu'cn  is  masc. 
and  lem.  in  the  siugulaij.  liiit  the  name  cannot  be  regardel  as  the  prololype  of  Sargon  I  {^  Hharru-ki  im),  because, 
aside  from  oilier  reasons,  ihis  kind  of  abbreviation  of  a  fuller  name  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Assyrian  proper 
names.     They  aie  abbreviated  at  ihe  beginning  or  end,  but  not  iii  ihe  middle.    Cassile  names,  etc.,  are  foreign  names. 

^Cf.,  e.rj.,  "  from  the  lower  sea  ot  the  Tigris  and  Eiiphralcs  to  the  upper  sea, "  "  frinn  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
setting  of  the  tun  "  and  others,  which  remind  us  forcibly  of  Ihe  phraseology  of  the  latest  Assyrian  mouarchs. 

'Col.  Ill,  31!.  da-iir  {//■■me,  "  he  may  promiunce  (speak)  forever  !" 

*Cf.  also  Miz,  Gisrhii-hle  tier  Sliidt  Jhirn'tn  in  Mesnpotantii i?,  p.  0.  The  remark  of  the  Arabic  writer  is  therefore 
more  than  a  "  Treppenvvilz,"  and  is  of  great  historical  importance,  showing  us  that  ni>t  only  the  ancient  Babylonians 
but  other  peoples  were  struck  by  the  remarkable  form  in  which  Harrau  was  built. 

*  Sachau,  liiise  in  Syiicn  vnd  J/csupolitniicn,  p.  223. 

^Cf.  especially  Winckler,  AUoridttaUnche  torsehniKjcn  I,  pp.  T.jfT  ;  III,  ]ip.  201  fl". 

'Part  I,  pp.  23  f.     I  was  supported  in  this,  e.  g.,  by  Jensen  in  Z.  A.  VIII,  pi).  228  ft'. 
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1-eference  to  this  city  in  oiii-  whole  ancient  Uterature  previous  to  1500  B.  C,  we  could 
not  speak  of  it  as  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  until  we  first  i)roved  that  the  city  really  ex- 
isted.    From   tlu!  fact  that  (1)  7vt»7/  and  Kish  (shatu)  did  not  only  sound  alike  but 
were  even    used  interchangeably  in    the  inset  iptions,'    (2)   that  many  other  ancient 
Babylonian  cities  (cf.  Shirpurla)-  are  frequently  written  without  a  determinative,  (3) 
that  the  city  of  Kish  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  inscriptions  of  Edingirana- 
gin,-'  (4)  that  all  the  ancient  empires  arose  from  city  kingdoms,  and  from  several  other 
considerations,'  I  inferred  that  .^h(ir  KISH  meant  originally  "  king  of  Kish,"  a  com- 
bination  which  Winekler  himself    regarded  "  naheliegend. ""'     But   notwithstanding 
the  great  impoitancc  which  must  be  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Kish  in  connection 
with  the  final  overthrow  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Keiuji,  Kish  was  not  the   principal 
leader  in  this  whole  conquest,  but  was  controlled  by  a  greater  power  in  the  North, 
Ilarran,  as  I  have  shown  above.     Having  therefore  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the 
city  of  Harran  at  the  threshold  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  pre-Christian  millenniums,  which 
Winckler  failed  to  do,  although  Edingiranagin's  inscriptions,  which  necessarily  formed 
the  starting  point  of  my  operations,  had  been  at  his  disposal  fur  some  time,  and  hav- 
in<^'-  fmthermore  indicated  the  powerfnl  position  which  Ilarran  must  have  occupied  as 
the  great  Semitic  centre  of  the  ancient  Orient,  I  am  now  prepared  to  accept  Winckler's 
theoi'y  of  the  original  seat  of  the  sharrCd  kisJishcdi  without  reserve.    I  regard  the  title 
as  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Sumei'ian  nam-lugal  halama.     In  view  of  the  lead- 
ing part  that  Harriui  had  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  "  kingdom  of  the 
world  "  under  Lufalzaggisi,  Harran  became  the  seat  of  the  Semitic  ^liurrCit  kisJishali 
just  as  ]Sipi)nr  was  the  centre  of  the  Sumerian  nam-lugal  kalamn.     When  aftei-  many 
vicissitudes  under  Sai'gon    I  and   Xaram-Sin    finally  the    northern   half  of   ancient 
Kenoi,   includino-  >^ippur,  was  definitely-  occupied   by  a  Semitic  population,  which 
spoko  and  wrote  its  OAvn  language,  the  old  Sumerian  title  nam-lugal  halama,  which 
cairied  the  same  meaning  for  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  as  t-harriU  lisJiskati  did  for 

'  Cf.  WiiiCkler,  I.  c,  yp.  144  f 

-  In  the  iuscripliiins  of  Ur-Niiia  wriltcn  wilhiuil  ki. 

'Not  only  in  his  stele  of  vultures, l)ul'  also  in  Uic  iuscriplinn  untartlied  in  London  {I'lOC.  Sue.  Dili.  Arch.,  Nov., 
1890).  Ilommel  was  of  tlie  opinion  {L)ie  hlcntitat  der  altesrcn  babyloidschen  und  agyptisehen.  Gottergenealogie,  p. 
242),  Uiat  llie  jiassage  in  tlju  latter  text  es(a[ic(l  my  attention.  I  simply  had  no  use  for  it  :  (1)  lugal  Kish  an  ki  is  some- 
thing entirely  dillerenl  from  lugal  aii-iib  dii  tabUib  ba  or  bigal  KI.SU ;  for  if  il  was  possible  to  say  so  in  Sumerian,  it 
could  only  mean  "  king  of  the  whole  heaven  and  earth,"  wliirh  the  king  of  course  did  not  want  to  say.  (J)  The  text 
does  not  olTcr  this  at  all,  but  must  be  translated  lugal  Eishk' -bi-iKidibbi,  "and  the  king  of  Kish,"  inolherwords  6tis 
copula  =  "and,"  coiinecling  Kt~hl-i  with  what  stood  before.  Cf.  in  the  present  work,  PI.  87,  col.  II,  7  ("and  "  the 
Euijlirates). 

^Cf.  Part  I,  pp.  23  f 

^  Altorientalischc  t'vi>cliUiigiit  IT,  p.  1}."),  note  1. 
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the  Semites  of  Xortheni  Mesopotamia,  disappeared  and  was  translated  into  the  Sem- 
itic sJiarriU  Icihrat  arh(Ciin.  Tlic  later  Snmerian  nam-lugal  ""uh-da-fah-iab-ba  is 
nothing  bnt  a  translation  from  the  Semitic  title  back  into  the  sacred  Sumerian  lan- 
guage by  Semitic  scribes  of  the  third  millenninm  B.  C 

Not  Ions;  after  Lus-alzao^srisi's  death  a  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in.  Sa<rir  son- 
erally  transliterated  as  Girsu,  which  Urnkagina  or  one  of  his  predecessors  raised  from 
the  obscnrity  of  a  provincial  town  to  the  leading  position  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Shir- 
pnrla,  must  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  national  Sumerian  movement  against  the 
Semitic  invaders.  ''The  lord  of  Sugir,"  Nin-Sugir,  became  the  principal  god,  and 
his  emblem -the  lion-headed  eagle  with  outs])read  wings,  occasionally  appearing  in 
connection  with  two  lions,  whicli  are  victoriously  clutched  in  its  powerful  talons^ — be- 
came the  coat-of-arms  of  the  city  and  characterizes  best  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  was  fostered  in  its  sanctuary.  Urukagina's  successors,  especially'  Ur-J^ina, 
devoted  their  time  to  building  temples  and  fortifying  the  city  of  Shirpurla  and,  as 
faithful  patesis,  impressed  the  power  and  glory  of  their  warlike  deity  upon  their  sub- 
jects. The  cult  of  Nin-Sugir  cannot  be  separated  from  the  national  uprising  which 
started  from  his  sanctuary.  Edingiranagin  at  last  felt  strong  enough  to  shake  off  the 
obnoxious  yoke  of  the  Semitic  oi)pressors  of  Kish  and  Ilai-ran.  The  decisive  battle 
which  was  fought  must  have  l)oen  very  l)loody.  The  Sumerian-*  won  it,  and  they  cel- 
ebrated their  victory,  which  restored  a  tempoi-ary  power  and  influence  over  the  greater 
paii  of  Kengi  to  them,  in  the  famous  stek;  of  vultures  set  up  by  Edingiranagin. 
Erech  and  Ur  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  national  war.  The  former  retained  its 
place  as  the  capital  of  the  udm-eu  (of  Kengi),  but  Ur  seems  to  have  furnished  tlie 
new  dynasty,  as  I  infer  from  Ko.  8(3. 

Although  Xo.  86  of  my  published  texts  belongs  doubtless  to  the  same  general 
period  as  No.  87,  a  detailed  examination  of  its  paltBographic  peculiarities  leads  me  to 
place  it  somewhat  later,  and  to  regard  it  as  about  contemporary  with  the  inscriptions  of 
the  kings  of  Shii-puria,  esi)L'cialiy  with  those  of  Edingiranagin.  We  learn  fi'om  it  the 
following:-  "When  Inlil,  tlie  loixl  of  the  lands,  announced  life  unto  Lu<ral-kio-ub- 
nidudu,  when  he  added  lordship  to  kingdom,  estaV)lishing  Erech  as  (the  seat  of)  the 
lordship  (the  empire)  and  ITr  as  (the  seat  of)  the  kingdom,  Lugal-kigub-nidudu  pre- 
sented tins  for  the  great   and  joyful  lot  (which  he  received)  unto  Inlil,  his  beloved 

'  Cf.  Ileu/.ey's  t realise  i.es  Armoiries  dhuUUennes. 

-Five  ditlereiit  legenils  Imve  l)eeii  Ibuml  of  tliis  ruler:  (1)  A  brief  Ic^gend  of  lliree  lines  (cf.  PI.  14),  (3)  one 
of  seveu  or  eight  lines  (cf.  PL  XVll,  No.  39j,  (:i)  one  of  nineteen  line-i,  ( 1)  an  even  l.irger  one  of  c.  tliirty  lines,  (.1) 
No  88.  Of  the  third  class  a  fragment  was  excavated  after  the  prei)  iralion  of  my  plates,  which  contained  the  closing 
lines  17-19.     The  precise  connection  between  the  upper  an<l  lower  portions  on  PI.  :!7  cannot  be  given  at  [iresent. 
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lord  for  his  life.'"  In  Lngal-lvigub-nidudir  and  his  son  (?)  Lugal-kieal-si'  we  have 
therefore  the  firsst  representatives  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur.  Ur-Gur  and  Dungi,  etc., 
who  lived  about  1000  veai's  later,  must  hereafter  be  reckoned  as  members  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  Ur.'  The  relation  of  this  dynast}'  to  Edingiranagin  is  shrouded  in  absolute 
mystery.  It  is  not  impossible  that  its  members  ruled  before  hiui  and  were  Semites 
who  overthrew*  the  dynasty  of  Lugalzaggisi. 

How  long  the  restored  Sumerian  influence  lasted  we  do  not  know.  Apparently 
the  Semites  were  soon  again  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  The  old  name 
Kenffi  continued  to  live  as  an  ideogram  in  the  titles  of  kings,  but  the  name  of  Shumer, 
bj'  which  Southern  Babylonia  was  known  to  the  later  Semitic  populations,  was  derived 
from  the  city  of  Siiyir  or  Sungtiy'  which  was  the  centre  of  the  national  uprising  of 
the  South  against  the  foreign  invaders  from  Kish  and  ITarrAn.  Sargon  I  finally 
restored  what  had  been  lost  against  Edingiranagin.  In  his  pei'son  and  work  we  see 
but  a  repetition  of  that  which  had  haiipened  under  Lugalzaggisi  centuries  before. 
Fiom  the  city  of  Agade,''  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Sargonic  empire,  I  derive 
Akkad,  the  name  of  Northern  Babylonia.  The  names  of  Shumer  and  Akkad  are 
therefore  but  the  historical  reflex  of  the  final  struggle  between  the  Sumerian  and  Sem- 
itic races,  and  they  were  derived  from  the  two  cities  which  took  the  leading  part 
in  it." 

^'\.  DingirEn-Kl.  2.  higal  kiir-kiirCtO-O^^-  3.  Lvr/al-kigub-ni-du-dura  4.  ud  dmairEii-Ul-H  5.  gu-zi  manade  a 
G.  namen  1.  namlvgal(,a)-tlii  S.  na-na-daUibban  9.  Vnrig>-''  gii  10.  nam-en  11.  mung-ge  12.  Umrrfi^-ma  IZ.  nam- 
Ivgal  14.  mn-ogge  15.  Lugal-ki-gvb-ni-du-dri  ne  16.  niim  gal-gnl  la-da  17.  dmni'Enlil  bigal  ki-a[ga-ni  18.  nain-ti- 
laniahu  19.  a-riiv-na-sl,vb'\.  The  use  of  da  =  jAu,  "unio,  for,"  in  this  text  is  interesting,  cf.  1.  7  and  1.  16.  We 
meet  the  same  use  in  No.  Ill  :  1.  Dhigiv]^in-i.lin-dng  ga  2.  ama  nin  3.  dam  4.  ff.  .  .  .  .  3  f.  e.  Liigal-shir-ge  2.  f.e. 
nam-ti  1  f.  e.  dam-  diimu-na  da  amu-shvb. 

'  "The  king  (inis-hed  the  place"  =  Sharru-mamazu-vshaklil. 

^  Or  Lvgalsi-kisal,  l.  e.,  "The  king  is  tlie  builder  of  the  terrace,"  Sharru  shapik-kisalli.  From  the  close  connec- 
tion in  which  Li/gal-kigiibriidvdu.  who  left  manj-  lragn.ents  of  vases  in  Nippur,  stands  with  Lvgal-ni-Kual  on  P).  37, 
No.  86,  11  f.  e. — 1,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  father  and  son.     Cf.  also  No.  89. 

*Cf.  Hilprccht,  llecent  Research  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  67. 

^  Cf.  already  Amiaud  in  17te  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record  I,  \1\^.  120  11".  On  the  reading  of  iiugir  instead  of  Girsu 
cf.  also  nonimel,  OiicJiichle,  pp.  290,  292,  296,  etc.,  and  Jensen,  in  Schrader's  K.  B.  Ill,  part  1,  pp.  11  f.  (note). 

^  With  George  Smith,  Amiaud,  Ilommel  and  others  (against  Lthmann,  f^/uimas/is/iiimukin,  p. '73).  Thai  Agade 
can  go  over  into  Akkad  pliilologically,  I  can  prove  from  other  examples.  But  even  if  this  was  not  the  case,  the  clear 
stalemeut  of  George  Smith  (cf.  Delilzsch,  I'aradies,  p.  198)  should  he  sufficient.  I  cannot  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
original  mistake  on  the  part  of  George  Smith,  blaster  in  reading  cuneiform  tablets  as  he  was,  he  could  not  have  made 
a  blunder  which  would  scarcely  happen  to  a  beginner  in  Assyriulogy. 

'That  Akkad  became  finallj'  identical  with  "the  Babylonian  empire  in  its  jiolitical  totality  and  unity,"  was  dem- 
onstrated by  Lehmann,  I.  c,  jip.  71  (f. 


Tablk  or   Contents 

And  Descuiption  of  Objects. 

Pari  II  Phites  3G-70  and  XVI-XXX. 

Ahreeviations. 

ail^ul.,  angular;  beginn.,  beginning;  c,  circa;  ca.,  cast;  C  li.  M.,  Catalogue  of  the  Babylonian  Jluscum, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Cprepired  by  the  editor):  of.,  confer;  col.,  colunin(s);  Coll.,  CoUeclion;  d.,  diameter; 
Dyn.,  Dynasty;  E.,  East(eru);  f.,  following  page;  ft".,  following  pages;  f.  e.,  from  (the)  end;  follow.,  following; 
fr.  or  fragiii.,  fragment(s),  fragmentary;  h.,  height;  liorizout.,  horizontal;  ibid.,  ibidem;  iiiscr.,  inscription; 
1.  or  li.,  line(s);  ill.,  meter;  M.  I.  O.,  Mus6e  Imperial  Ottoman;  N.,  North(erD);  Nippur  I,  II,  III,  etc.,  refers 
to  the  corresponding  numbers  on  Plate  XV;  No.,  Number;  Nos.,  Numbers;  <>bv..  Obverse;  omit.,  omitted;  orig'., 
original(ly)  ;  p.,  page;  p|).,  pages;  perpeud.,  jierpendicular ;  Pho.,  Photograph;  1*1.,  Plate;  re.  or  rcsp., 
respectively;  Reciieil,  Kecueil  de  travaux  relalifs  a  la  philologie  et  a  I'arcbuologie  egyptiennes  el  assyriennes,  edited 
by  G.  Maspero;  restor.,  restored;  Rev.,  Reverse;  S.,  South(ern):  sq.,  squeeze;  T.,  Temple  of  Bel;  var.,  vari- 
ants; vol.,  volume;  W.,  West(ern);  Z.,  Ziqqurratu;  Z.  A.,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  edited  by  C.  Bezold. 

Measurements  are  given  in  centimeters,  length  (height)  X  width  X  thickness.  Whenever  the  object  varies  iu 
size,  the  largest  measurement  is  given. 

The  numbers  printed  on  the  left,  right  and  lower  margins  of  Plates  3G-42  refer  to  C.  15.  M.  and  denote  the  vase 
fragments  used  in  restoring  the  cuneiform  texts  here  published.  If  more  than  one  fragment  is  quoted,  they  are 
arranged  according  to  their  relative  importance.  On  fragments  placed  in  parentheses,  as  a  rule  less  tlian  one  or  two 
complete  cuneiform  characters  arc  preserved.  Fragments  originally  belonging  to  the  same  vase  are  connected  by 
-|-  or  +  X  +.  tl'c  former  indicating  that  the  breaks  of  fragments  thus  joined  fit  closely  together,  the  latter  that  an 
unknown  piece  is  wanting  between  them. 

I.    Autograph  Eeproductions. 

Plate.      Text.  Date.  DEScutPTiON. 

36  86  Lugal-kigub-nidudu.     Fragm.  of  a  large  vase  in  serpentine,  20.5  x  9.45  x  2.8,  orig.  d.  c.  2o.4. 

Nippur  III,  beneath  the  rooms  of  T.  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  Z.,a 
little  above  Ur-Ninib's  pavement  in  the  same  stratum  as  has  pro- 
duced nearly  all  the  fragments  of  the  most  ancient  stone  vases  so 
far  excavated  in  Nuffar  (approximately  therefore  the  same  place 
as  Pl.  1,  No.  1).  Inscr.  15  (orig.  at  least  30)  li.  C.  B.  M.  9825. 
Portions  of  these  15  li.  preserved  on  the  follow.  21  other  fragm. 
of  vases  in  calcite  stalagmite  (from  which  the  text  had  been 
restored  before  9S25  was  found  and  examined):  C.  B.  M.  9657 -f 
9607  +  9(i09  (cf.  PI.  XV'llI,  Nos.  41  ■43),95SI  -f  961:^,  9608  +  9679 
+  9")91  (belonging  to  the  same  vase  as  9900,  cf.  PI.  37  and  PI. 
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XVIII,  No.  47),  9901,  9902,  9903,  99UI  (cf.  PI.  37),  9905,  9632  (be- 
longing to  the  same  viise  as  9G3S  +  9620  +  9627  +  9606,  cf.  PI.  37), 
9605  (cf.  PI.  XVIII,  No.  44),  9599,  9633,  9680,  9703,  ICOOl  (cf.  PI. 
XYIII,  No.  48).  Cf.  also  9634  (cf.  PI.  37  and  PI.  XVIII,  No.  46). 

37  86  Lugal-kigub-nidudu.     The  same  inscr.  continued.    On  the  scale  of  fr.  9325  restored  from  16 

fragm.  of  vases  in  white  calcite  stalagmite.  Nippur  III, 
approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36.  C.  B.  M.  10001  (cf.  PI.  36 
and  PI.  XVIII,  No.  48),  9900  (cf.  PI.  XVIII,  No.  47,  belonging 
to  the  same  vase  as  9608  -f  9679  +  9591,  cf.  PI.  36),  9904  (cf.  PI. 
36),  9620  +  9627  +  9635  +  9606  (belonging  to  the  same  vase  as 
9632,  cf.  PI.  36),9604,  9630,  9631,9917  (red  banded),  9639,9644. 
Cf.  also  9634  (cf.  PI.  36  and  PI.  XVIII,  No.  46),  9C07  (cf.  PI.  36 
and  PI.  XVIII,  No.  41),  9613  (cf.  Pi.  XVIII,  No.  40). 

38  87  Lugalzaggisi.  Five  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite  (glued  together), 

16  X  13  X  1.9.  Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36, 
No.  86.  Inscr.  3  col.,  13  +  17+8=3811.  C.  B.  M.  9914  +  9910 
+  9915  +  9913  +  9320.  Cf.  PI.  XIX,  No.  49.  On  the  basis  of 
these  five  fragm.  the  complete  text  published  on  Plates  38-42  has 
been  restored  by  the  aid  of  the  follow.  S3  other  fragm.  belonging 
to  63  different  vases:  C.  B.  M.  8614,  8615,  9300,  9301,  9304,  9306, 
9307  +  X  +  9668,  9308,  9309  +  9924  +  9311  +  9316  +  9314  +  9916, 
9312  (cf.  PL  XIX,  No.  59),  9317,  9318  +  9645,  9583,  9584  +  9315, 
9587,  9595,  9598,  9601  +  9305,  9602,  9611 +  X  + 9610  (cf.  PI.  XIX, 
Nos.  50,  51),9619,  9624,  9625,  9628  (cf.  PI.  XIX,  No.  53),  9638, 
9642,  9646  +  x  +  9310,  9651  +  9911 ,  9654,  9656  +  9685  (cf .  PI.  XIX, 
No.  58),  9659  +  9660  +  9319,  9662  +  9665,  9663,  9666,  9667,  9670, 
9671,  9673,9674,9683  (cf.  PI.  XIX,  No.  60),  9687  (cf.  Pi.  XIX, 
No.  61),  9689,  9692  (cf.  PI.  XIX,  No.  56),  9695  (cf.  PI.  XIX,  No. 
57),  9696  +  9637  (cf.  PI.  XIX,  No.  52),  9697  +  x  +  9927,  9698,  9700 
(cf.  PI.  XIX,  No.  55),  9701,  9702,  9903,  9905,  9906,  9907,  9908,  9912 
+  965S,  9921  +  9313,  9922,  9923,9925  (cf.  PI.  XIX,  No.  oi),  9926, 
9928,  9929. 

The  same,  continued. 

The  same,  continued. 

The  same,  continued. 

The  same,  continued. 
Lugal-kigub-[nidudu].  Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  2  7  x  10  X  2.    Nippur 
III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36,  No.  86.  Inscr.  3  col.,  1  + 
3  +  2=6  li.     C.  B.  M.  9900. 
42  89  Lugal-kisiilsi.  Two  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  wliite  calcite,  probably  stalagmite  (glued 

together),  4.85  X  4.9  x  2.  Nippur  III,  approximately  s;ime  place 
as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  4  li.  C.  B.  M.  9648  a  and  b.  Cf.  PI.  37, 
No.  86,  li.  7-of.  e. 

42  90  En-shagsag(y)-anna.     Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  5.8  X  7.8  X  1.8.    Nippur 

III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36,  No.  86.  Inscr.  5  li.  C. 
B.  M.  9930. 

43  91  En-shagsagCO-anua.     Two  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite  (glued  together),  4.8 

X  5.5  X  1.2.    Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36, 
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Plate.   Text. 


Date. 


43     02     Eu-sLagsag(V)iinu«. 


4S  'J3  UiSiiulpaudilu. 


43  94  Ui-Eiilil. 


43  95  Ui-Mama. 


44  96  Aba-Eiilil. 


44  97  [UrVJ.Eulil. 


44  98  Same  Period. 


44  99  Same  Pel  iod. 


44  100  Same  I'eiiud. 


44  101  Same  Period. 


45  102    Time  ol'  Ur-Sliulpauddu. 


45  103  Same  Period. 


Description. 
No.  8t).    Iiiscr.  3  (oris.  5)  li.    C.  B.  M.  9003 -f  9998.    For  tlie  end 
of  the  iiiscr.  cf.  PI.  43,  No.  92. 

Fiagm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  4.5  X  9  X  1.0.  Niiiitur 
III,  ap[)ioximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  3  (orig.  5) 
li.  C.  B.  M.  9618.  For  the  begiim.  of  the  iuscr.  cf.  PI.  43, 
No.  91. 

Two  fiagra.  of  a  vase  in  while  calcite  stalagmite  (glued  together), 
12.5  X  C  XI.  lilpinir  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No. 
1.  Inscr.  8  li.  U.  B.  M.  9610  +  9931  (the  former  excavated  1890, 
the  latter  1803).    Parts  of  li.  2-7  written  also  on  C.  B.  M.  9622. 

Votive  tablet  in  impure  bluish  giay  lime.stone,  round  hole  in  the 
centre,  2  groups  of  figures  and  an  inscription  incised;  20.6.x 
19.3  X  2.6,  d.  of  the  hole  3.2.  Niiipur  X,  found  out  of  place  in 
the  loose  earth  along  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Shatt-en-Nil,  c.  3  m. 
below  surface.  Between  the  ligures  of  the  upper  group  4  li.  of 
inscr.,  beginning  on  the  right,  the  last  2  li.  separated  by  a  line. 
Sq.    Cf.  PI.  XVI,  No.  37. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  brownisli  limestone  with  veins  of  white  calcite, 
6.8  X  6.9  X  1.  Nipjiur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1, 
No.  1.    Inscr.  4  (orig.  probably  5)  li.    C.  B.  M.  96)2. 

Two  fragm.  of  an  alabaster  bowl  (badly  decomposed),  12.2  X  7.2  x 
1.1.  JS^ippur  III, approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr. 
10  li.    C.  B.  M.  9621+9617. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  5.1  x  3.3  x  1.4.  Nipjiur 
III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36,  No.  86.  Inscr.  4  li.  C. 
B.  M.  9932. 

Two  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite  (glued  together), 
8.4  X  6.9  X  1.  Niiqiur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  I'l.  30, 
No.  86.  Inscr.  7  li.  C.  B.  M.  9952  +  9699  (the  former  excavated 
1893,  the  latter  bSOd). 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcile  stalagmite,  0.7  x  6.3  x  1.6. 
Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  30,  No.  80.  Inscr. 
0  li.,  beginn.  of  each  li.  wanting.    C.  B.  M.  9953. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  3.8  x  5.8  x  1.1. 
Nijjpur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  2 
li.     C.  B.  M.  9636. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcile  .stalagmite,  4.2  X  4.5  x  0.5. 
Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  3 
li.  C.  B.  M.  96Sii. 
Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  8.5  x  9.5  x  2.7. 
Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  7 
li.  C.  B.  M.  9614.  Parts  of  li.  1-4  written  also  on  C.  B.  M.  9297 
(dark  brown  sandstone),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same 
vase  as  PI.  45,  No.  103  and  PI.  46,  No.  110. 

Two  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  dark  brown  sandstone  (glued  together),  7.6 
X  4.3  X  1.3.  Nippur  III,  approximately  same  phice  as  PI.  36, 
No.  86.  Inscr.  5  li.  C.  B.  M.  9954  +  0924.  To  the  same  vase  be- 
longs PI.  46,  No.  110.  Text  supplemented  by  the  follow,  two 
Nos. 
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Plate.      Text.  Date 

45  104  Same  Period. 


45  105  Same  Period. 


45  lOG  Same  Period. 


45  107    A  patesi  (V)  of  Sliirpurla. 


46  lOS  A  patesi  of  Kisli. 


46  109  A  patesi  of  Kisli. 


46  110    Time  of  Ur-Sliulpauddu. 


47  111  Time  of  Ur-Enlil. 


47  112    Time  of  Ur-SIiulpauddu. 


47  113  A  little  later. 


47  114  Same  Period. 


48  115  Entemeua. 


48-         116  Entemena. 


49  117  Entemeua. 


Description. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  dark  brown  tufa  (decomposed  igneous  rock),  7.4 
X  7.3  X  1.  Ni/jpur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36,  No. 
86.  Inscr.  7  11.  C.  B.  M.  9951.  Te.xt  supplerneuted  by  PI.  45, 
Nos.  103,  105  and  PI.  46,  No.  110. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  dark  brown  tufa,  5.4  X  4.9  X  0.8.  Nippur  III, 
approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.   Inscr.  5  li.  U.B.M.9623. 

-    Text  supplemented  by  PI.  45,  Nos.  103, 104  and  PI.  46,  No.  110. 

Two  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  bluish  banded  calcite  stalagmite  (glued 
together),  4.4  x  6.1  X  0  8.  Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place 
as  PI.  1,  No.  1.    Inscr.  4  li.    C.  B.  M.  9682  +  9629. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  grayish  calcite  stalagmite,  3.1  x  5  6  x  0.8. 
Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  2 
li.    C.  B.  M.  9597. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  dark  brown  sandstone,  13.3  X  7.5  X  1.7.  Nippur 
III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  4  11.  U.  B. 
M.  9572.    To  the  same  vase  belongs  the  follow.  No. 

Two  fragm.  of  the  same  vase  (glued  together),  13  x  14.5  x  1.7. 
Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  previous  No.  Inscr.  4 
li.    C.  B.  M.  9571  +  9577. 

Three  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  dark  brown  sandstone  (glued  together), 
16.7  X  11  X  1.5.  Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  1, 
No.  1.  Inscr.  9  li.  C.  B.  M.  9574+9575  +  9579.  To  the  same 
vase  belongs  PI.  45,  No.  103.  Text  supplemented  by  PI.  4-5,  Nos. 
104, 105. 

Two  fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  orig.  h.  c.  14,  d.  at 
the  bottom  c.  16.5.  Fragm.  9302:  9.5  X  8.9  x  1.9.  Fragm.  9600: 
8.2  X  11.8  X  1.9.  Nippur  III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36, 
No.  86.  Inscr.  (beginn.  and  end)  3  +  3  =  6  li.  C.  B  M.  9302, 
9(  00. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  bluish  banded  calcite  stalagmite,  inside  black- 
ened, 13.2  X  15.4  X  2.3,  orig.  d.  17.4.  Nippur  III,  approximately 
same  place  as  PI.  36,  No.  S6.    Inscr.  S  X  4.5,  7  li.    C.  B.  JI.  9329. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  brownish  gray  calcite  stalagmite,  17.1  x  llx  1.35, 
orig.  d.  at  the  centre  17.3.  Nippur  III,  approximately  same 
place  as  PI.  36,  No.  86.    Inscr.  10  X  3, 13  li.    C.  B.  M.  9330. 

Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  6.8  X  6.5  x  1.1.  Nippur 
III,  approximately  Siime  place  as  PI.  1,  No.  1.  Inscr.  6  li.  C.  B. 
M.  9C55. 

Two  fragm.  of  a  large  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  outside  black- 
ened, 13.4  X  14.8  X  3.  Nippur  III,  approximately  Siirae  place  as 
PI.  l,No.  1.  Inscr.  2  col.,  8  +  6=14  li.  C.  B.  M.  9463  +  9690 
(both  excavated  1890).  To  the  same  vase  belong  the  follow,  two 
Nos. 

Fragm.  of  the  same  vase,  9.4  X  7.2  X  2.7.  Nippur  III,  approximately 
same  place  as  PL  36,  No.  86.  Inscr.  2  col.,  4  +  3  =  7  li.  C.  B.  M. 
9328  (excavated  1893). 

Two.  fragm.  of  the  same  va.se,  7.1  X  9.9  x  2.6.  Nippur  III,  approxi- 
mately same  place  as  previous  No.  Inscr.  2  col.,  5  +  2  =:  7  li.  C. 
B.  M.  99:y  +  9920  (both  excavated  1893). 


Plate. 

Text. 

Date. 

49 

118 

Dyn.  of  Kisli. 

49 

119 

Sargou  I.  (?) 

50 

120 

Naiam-Sin. 

CHIEFLY   FROM   NIPPUR.  63 

Description. 
Fragni.  of  a  vase  in  coarse-grained  diorite,  12  X  12.2  x  1.6.    Nippw 

III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  .ie,  No.  SB.    luscr.  6  li.    C. 

B.  M.  9918. 
Fragm.  of  a  vase  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  4.8  X  S.4  x  1.    Nippur 

III,  approximately  same  place  as  PL  30,  No.  86.    Inscr.  4  (orig. 

6)  li.    C.  B.  M.  9831. 
Fragm.  of  an  inscribed  bas-relief  in  basalt,  52.5  X  39.7  x  8.5.    Dtar- 

hekir.    Inscr.  19.1  x  18.4,  4  col. ,  2  +  6  +  8  +  8  =  24  li.    Ca.    Orig. 

M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople.    Cf.  PI.  XXII,  No.  64  ;  also  Scheil  in 

Jiecucil  XV,  pp.  62-64,  Maspero,  ibid.,  pp.  65f.  and  The  Daivn  of 

Civilization,  \>p.  601f.,  Hilprecht,  Recent  Bescarch  in  Bible  Lands, 

pp.  87-89. 

61  121  Ur-Gur.  Door  socket  in  a  black  dense  trachytic  rock,  41  x  25  X  18.    Nippur 

III,  12J-  m.  below  surface,  underneath  the  W.  corner  of  the  .S.  E. 
buttre.ss  of  Z.    luscr.  19.7  X  7.5,  10  li.    Sq. 

62  122  Ur-Gur.  Gray  soapstoue  tablet,  Obv.   flat.  Rev.  rounded,  12  2x7.7x1.7. 

JS'ippur  HI,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36,  No.  86.  Inscr. 
5  li.  (identical  with  tliat  on  his  bricks).  C.  B.  M.  9932.  Cf.  I 
R.  l,No.  9. 

52  123  Dungi.  Dark  gray  soapstoue  tablet,  Obv.  flat,  Rev.  rounded,  8.3  X  5.6  X  1.6. 

Nippur  X,  found  out  of  place  lu  the  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  a 
mound,  c.  1  m.  above  the  surface  of  the  plain.  luscr.  6  (Obv.) 
+  2(Rev.)  =  81i.    Sq. 

53  124  Dungi.  Fragm.  of  a  baked  clay  tablet,  reddish  brown  with  black  spots,  Obv. 

flat.  Rev.  rounded,  20.1  x  18.5  X  4.3.  Tello.  Obv.,  6  col.  (23  4- 
30-f  35 -f  22  +  22  +  25=)  157  li.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantino- 
ple (Coll.  Rifat  Bey,  No.  212),  copied  there  1894.  PI.  |  of  orig. 
size. 

54  124  Dungi.  The  same.  Rev.,  6  col.  (21  +  15  +  10  +  27  +  35  +  18  =)  126  li.  Copied 

in  Constantinople  IS94.    PI.  f  of  orig.  size. 

65  125  Ine-Sin.  Two  fragm.  of  a  baked  clay  tablet,  light  brown  (glued  together),  Obv. 

Hat,  Rev.  rounded,  12.8  X  6.1  X  2.8.  Nippur  X.  Inscr.  19  (Obv.) 
+  22  (Rev.)  =41  li.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied 
there  1893.    Cf.  Uilprecht,  Assyriaca,  pp.  22f.,  Scheil,  in  Recueil 

xvir,  pp.  37f. 

66  126  Bur-Sin  II.  Baked  clay  tablet,  reddish  brown  ,  Obv.  flat.  Rev.  rounded,  20.5  x 

19.9  X  3.8.  Tello.  Obv.,  7  col.  (parts  of  col.  I-III,  VI,  VII 
wanting,  32  +  19  +  32  +  31  +  31  +  30  +  21  =)  196  li.  Orig.  in  M. 
I.  O.,  Constantinople  (Coll.  Kifat  Bey,  No.  256),  copied  there  1894. 
PI.  I  of  orig.  size. 

57  126  Bur-Sin  II.  The  same.  Rev.,  7  col.  (part  of  col.  I  wanting,  30  +  23+21  +  20  +  23 

+  15+10=)  142  li.  Copied  in  Constantinople  1894.  PI.  f  of 
orig.  size. 

58  127  Gimil  (Kat)-Sin.  Fragm.  of  a  clay  tablet,  slightly  baked,  dark  brown,  Obv.  flat.  Rev. 

rounded,  7x5x2.    Nippur  X.    Inscr.  9  (Obv.)  +  4  (Rev.)  =  13 
li.    C.  B.  M. 
58  12S  Rim-Aku.  Fragm.  of  a  baked  clay  phallus,  light  brown,  h.  14  3,  largest  circum- 

ference 14.7.  Nippur  X.  Inscr.  17  li.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Con- 
stantinople, copied  there  1893. 
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60  130 


CO  131 


PLiTE.      Text.  Date.  DEscRirTiON. 

59  129  Ammizaduga.  Two  fragm.  of  a  clay  tablet,  slightly  baked,  brown,  11.6  X  10.8  x  3.2. 

Ni/ipur  X.  Obv.,  3  col.  of  inscr.,  middle  col.  Suraerian  in  Old 
Babylonian  characters,  lirsl  and  third  col.  Semitic  Babylonian  in 
Neo-Babylonian  scii[)t.  Rev.  badly  damaged,  traces  of  second 
and  third  col.  The  tablet  was  written  c.  600  B.C.  Orig.  in  M.  I. 
O.,  Constantinople. 
Cassite  Dyn.  Fragm.  of  a  slab  in  while  marble  with  reddish  veins,  24.5  X  21  X  6.7. 

Nippur  HI,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36,  No.  86.    Inscr. 
2  col.,  6  +  5=11  li.    Ca.  (C.  B.  M.  9794).    Oiig.  in  M.  I.  O., 
Constantinople, 
c.  2500  B.C.  Brown  hematite  weight,  ellipsoidal  and  symmetrical,  complete,  weight 

f-5.5  grams,  length  7.3,  d.  2.1.     Nippur  X  (.June,  1895).     Inscr. 
1.9  X  1.8,  3  li.     (1.  X  shi/du  2.  din  hurasi    3.  dam-kar=  "10 
shekels, gold  standard  of  merchants;"  according  to  this  standard 
1  mana  =;  513  gr.).    Sq.,  sent  from  the  ruins. 
60  132  Burnaburiash.  Seal  cylinder  in   white  chalcedony,  lengtli  3.4,  d.  1.5.    Babylonia, 

place  unknown.  A  bearded  standing  figure  in  a  long  robe,  one 
hand  acioss  the  .breast,  the  other  lifted.  A  border  line  at  the 
top.  Inscr.  9  li.  Impression  on  gulta  percha  (in  possession  of 
the  editor).  Orig.  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York.  Cf.  Hilprecht,  Assyriaca,  p.  93,  note,  Ward,  Seal  Cylin- 
ders and  other  Uriental  Seals  (Handbook  Xo.  12  of  the  Metropol. 
Mus.),Ko.  391. 
Kurigalzu.  fragm.  of  a  lapis  lazuli  disc,  3  2x3.    Nippur  X,  found  in  the  loose 

debris  on  the  slope  of  a  mound,  and  near  to  its  summit  (1896). 
Inscr.  6  (Obv.)  -f  6  (Kev.)  =  12  li.     Pencil  rubbing,  sent  from 
the  ruins 
|Ku]r)galzu.  Fragm.  of  an  agate  cameo,  3.95  x  1.    Nipimr  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8, 

No.  15.    Inscr.  3  li.    Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied 
there  1893. 
Kurigalzu.  Fragm.  of  an  agate  cameo,  2.8  X  1.    Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8, 

Xo.  15.    Inscr.  3  li.    Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied 
there  1893. 
Fragm.  of  an  axe  in   injitation  of    lapis  lazuli,  6.75x4.25x1.5. 
Nippur  III,  same  jilace  as  PI.  8,  Xo.  15.    Inscr.  7  li.    Orig.  in  M. 
I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied  there  1893.  To  the  same  axe  belongs 
the  follow.  Xo. 
Fragm.  of  the  sane  axe,  4.2  x  3.6  x  1.1.    Nippur  III,  same  place  as 
PI.  8,  Xo.  15.    Inscr.  4  )i.    Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople, 
copied  there  1S93. 
[Kadashman]-Turgu.    Lapis  lazuli  disc,  2.75  x  0.3.    Nipp^ir  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  Xo.  15, 
Inscr.  of  5  li.  (I.  [ A-na]''" Nusku  2.  be-Fi-shu  6.  [Kadasli-nian]- 
Tur-gu,  4.  a-ina  6a]4  [a-{i-s/i]w  5.  i-[ki1-ish)  erased  in  order  to 
use  the  material.    Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied  there 
1&93. 
61  139  Cassite  Dyn.  Agate  cameo,  hole  bored  parallel  with  the  li.,  2.4  X  1.65  X  0.8.    Nip- 

pur III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  Xo.  15.    Inscr.  DingirEnlil.    Orig. 
in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied  there  1893. 
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61 


61 


61 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


[Nazi]-Maruttash. 


Xazi-Maruttash. 


CITTEFLT   FROM   NirPUR. 


r.iTE. 

Text. 

Date. 

61 

140 

Cassite  Dyn. 

61 

111 

Cassite  Dyii. 

Gl 

142 

('assite  Dyn. 

61 


62 


62 


63 


64 


64 


14.'! 


144 


145 


14G 


147 


14S 


149 


Cassite  Dyn.  (?) 


Description. 

Remnant  of  a  lapis  lazuli  tablet  the  material  of  which  liad  been  used, 
2.1  X  2.2.  Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  S,  No.  15.  Iiiscr.  .S  li. 
Orig.  iu  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied  there  1893. 

J.apis  lazuli  disc,  1.2  X  O.Io.  Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PL  8,  No.  15. 
luscr.  ■D'«.'7<>iVfH-h7.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied 
there  1S93. 

I^apis  lazuli  disc,  1.2  x  0.15.  Nippur  III,  same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15. 
luscr.  DinoirEii-lil.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied 
there  1893. 

Fragm.  of  a  light  black  stone  tablet,  2.15  x  2.4  x  0.5.  Nippur  III, 
same  place  as  PI.  8,  No.  15.  Obv.,  meaning  of  characters  un- 
known. Rev.,  animal  rampant.  Probably  used  as  a  charm.  Orig. 
in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied  there  1893.  ('f.  Loftus, 
Travels  and  Researches,  p.  236f. 

Unbaked  clay  tablet,  dark  brown,  Obv.,  nearly  Hat,  Rev.,  rounded, 
6.15x4.75x1.8.  Nippur  X.  Plan  of  an  estate.  Orig.  in  M.  I. 
O.,  Con.stantinople,  copied  there  1893.  Cf.  Scheil  in  Tiecueil 
XVI,  pp.  36f. 

Fragm.  of  an  unbaked  clay  tal)let,  dark  brown,  Obv.  nearly  flat, 
Rev.  rounded,  3.8X6X2.35.  Nippur  X.  Plan  of  an  estate. 
C.  B.  M.  5135. 

Si.x  fragm.  of  a  slightly  liaked  clay  tablet,  brown  (glued  togetlier) 
Obv.  flat.  Rev.  rounded,  16.5x10.5x3.  Nippur  X.  Inscr., 
Obv.,  4  col.,  39 -(-40  + 43+ 15=  137  li..  Rev.  uniuscribed.  Orig. 
in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople,  copied  there  1894. 

Baked  clay  tablet,  dark  brown,  nearly  flat  on  both  sides,  upper  left 
corner  wanting,  5.9  x  5.2  x  1.6.  TcU  d-Uesij  (Palestine),  found 
by  F.  J.  Bliss,  at  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  City  III,  on  May  14,  1892. 
Inscr.  11  ((_)bv.)  +  2  (lower  edge)  +11  (Rev.)  +  1  (upper  edge) 
+  1  (left  edge)  =  23  li.,  irregularly  written.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O., 
Constantinople,  copied  there  1893.  Cf.  PI.  XXIV,  Nos.  6G,  67  ; 
also  Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  (Mies,  pp.  52-60  ;  .Sayce,  iu  151iss's 
book,  pp.  184-187,  Scheil  in  Recucil  XV,  pp.  137f.,  Conder,  The 
TeU  Aiuarna  Tablets,  i)p.  130-134  (worthless  I). 
Marduk-shabik  zerim.    Fragm.  of  a  baked  clay  cylinder,  barrel  shaped,  solid,  light  brown; 

h.  of  fragm.  7.98,  orig.  d.  at  the  top  c.  5.3,  at  the  centre  c.  7.8. 
Place  urihnow7i.  Inscr.  2  (orig.  4)  co).,  IG  +  22+  1  (margin)=  .39 
li.  Orig.  iu  possession  of  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Pliiladelphia, 
Pa.  Cf.  PI.  XXIV,  No.  6S ;  also  .lastrow,  .Jr.,  in  Z.  A.  IV,  pp. 
301-325,  VIII,  pp.  214-219,  Knudtzon,  ibid.,  VI,  pp.  163-105,  Hil- 
precht,  ibid.,  VIII,  pp.  lli'i-120,  and  Part  I  of  llie  present  work, 
p.  44,  note  4. 

Boundary  stone  in  grajish  limestone,  irregular,  48.5  x  24.5  X  18. 
Babylonia,  place  unknown.  Figures  facing  tlie  right.  Upper 
section:  Turtle  (on  the  top  of  the  stone) ;  scorpion,  crescent,  disc 
of  the  sun,  Venus  (all  in  the  first  row  below);  2  animal  lieads 
with  long  necks  (cf.  V  R.  57,  sect.  I,  lig.  1),  bird  on  a  post,  object 
similar  to  V  R.  57,  sect.  2,  with  an  animal  re.sting  alongside  (sim- 


Cassite  Dyn. 


Cassite  Dyn. 


Cassite  Dyn. 


c.  1400  B.C. 


Marduk-alic-irlia. 
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OLD    IJAHYLOXIAN    INSCKIPTIOlSrS 


Plate.      Text. 


Date. 


66 

149 

JiIardiik-ahG-iibii. 

67 

149 

Marduk-aljc-iiba. 

(iS 

150 

c.  1100  B.C. 

69  151  Esarliaddon. 


152  Nebuchadrezzar  II. 


Description. 
ilar  to  y  Vk.  57,  sect.  3,  fig.  1),  same  ol>ject  without  animal  (all 
in  the  second  row  below)  ;  object  similar  to  V  K.  57,  sect.  6,  but 
witliout  animal  (below  the  2  animal  heads).  Lower  section  :  A 
sealed  ligure,  botli  hands  lifted  (of.  V  H.  57,  sect.  5,  fig.  1),  object 
similar  to  V  K.  57,  sect.  6,  last  object,  but  reversed,  large  snake. 
Inscr.  3  col.,  22  +  23  +  11  =  56  li.  Sq.  Orig.  in  private  posses- 
sion, Constantinople.  Cf.  Hilprecht,  Assyriaca,  p.  33,  Scheil  in 
Jiccufil  XVI,  pp.  32f.    PI.  5  of  orig.  size. 

The  same,  continued.    PI.  ^  of  orig.  size. 

The  same,  continued.    PI.  ^  of  orig.  size. 

Upper  part  of  a  black  boundary  stone,  33  x  38  x  20.  Nippur.  Inscr. 
2  col.,  6  +  6=12  11.  Ca.  Orig.  in  the  Royal  Museums,  Berlin. 
Cf.  PI.  XXV,  X'o.  G9;  also  Verzcichniss  der  {in  den  KiJniglichen 
3Iiis(cn  zu  Berlin  h(findlichin)  Vorderasiatischen  Altertiimer  und 
OipsuhgUssc,  p.  60,  Xo.  213. 

Fragm.  of  a  baked  brick,  yellowish,  partly  covered  with  bitumen, 
18.5  (fragm.)  X  7.3  (fragm.)  x  8  (orig.).  Babylon.  Inscr.  (written 
on  the  edge)  15  x  6, 11  li.    C.  B.  M.  14. 

Fragm.  of  a  baked  brick  from  the  outer  course  of  a  column,  22.2 
(fragm.)  x  35  (orig.)  x  9.2  (orig.).  Abu  Eabba.  Inscr.  (writ- 
ten on  the  outer  surface)  33.6  x  8,  3  col.,  8  +  8  + 8=  24  li.  Sq. 
Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople. 


II.   PHOTOGPvjvrH  (half-toxe)  Eepkoductiox'S. 


XVI 


Ur-Enlil. 


XVI       38 


Same  Period. 


XVII 


39 


Lngal-kignb-nidndu. 


Votive  tablet  in  impure  bluish  gray  limestone,  figures  and  inscrip- 
tion incised.  Ni2:)pur.  Upper  section :  A  naked  (uncircum- 
cised)  worshiper  (Ur-Enlil)  standing  before  a  seated  god  and 
offering  a  libation.  Same  group  revenged  on  the  left.  Between 
the  figures  4  li.  of  inscr.  Lower  section  :  A  goat  and  a  sheep 
followed  by  two  men,  one  carrying  a  vessel  on  his  head,  the 
other  holding  a  stick  in  his  right  hand.  Pho.  taken  from  a  sq. 
Cf.  PI.  43,  No.  94. 

Two  fragm.  of  a  votive  tablet  in  impure  bluish  gray  limestone, 
round  hole  in  the  centre,  figures  incised,  17.2  X  18.6  x  3,  d.  of 
the  hole  1.7.  Nippur  III,  found  out  of  place,  in  the  debris  fill- 
ing one  of  the  rooms  of  T.  to  the  S.  W.  of  Z.,  not  far  below 
surface.  Upper  section  :  A  naked  worshiper  standing  before  a 
seated  god  and  offering  a  libation.  The  god  reversed  on  the 
left.  Lower  section  :  A  gazel  walking  by  a  bush  (or  nibbling 
at  it  ?),  a  hunter  about  to  draw  his  bow  at  her.  Orig.  in  M.  I, 
().,  Constantinople.    Pho.  taken  from  a  ca.  (C.  B.  U.  4934). 

L^nhewn  block  of  white  calcite  stalagmite,  29  x  21  X  19.5.  Nip- 
pur III,  e.  10  m.  below  surface  under  the  rooms  of  T.  on  tlie 
S.  E.  side  of  Z.  Inscr.  10.3  X  6,  4  (orig.  8?)  li.  C.  B.  M. 
10050. 


CHIEFLY    PKOM    NIFl'UK. 


G7 


Plate.      Text. 
XVIir  40-lS 


Date. 


XIX    49-61        Lugalzaggisi. 


XX      612 


XXI       63 


XXH         64 


-  XXIII       65 


XXIV      68 


XXV       69 


XXV       70 


Al-usli;irsliiil. 


Sargou  I. 


Nanim-Sin. 


Ur-Niuib. 


XXIV     6G,  07       c.  1400  B.C. 


Mariluk-sliabik-zerim. 


c.  1100  B.C. 


Unknown. 


Description. 

Fragm.  of  vases  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  from  whicb  (togetbei- 
with  others)  the  text  on  Plates  30,  37  has  been  restored.  Nip- 
jnir.  C.  B.  M.  9613,  9607  +  9657  +  9609,  0605,  0634,  9900,  OOOli, 
10001.    Cf.  Plates  36,  37,  No.  S6. 

Fragm.  of  vases  in  white  calcite  stalagmite,  from  which  (together 
with  others)  the  text  on  Plates  38-42  has  been  restored.  Niitpur. 
C.  B.  M.  9914  +9910  +  9915  +  9913  +  9320,9611  +  x+9610,  969() 
+  9637,  9628,  9925,  9700,  9692,  9695,  9685,  9312,  9683,  9687.  Cf. 
Plates  38-42,  No.  87. 

White  marble  vase,  an  inscribed  portion  (containing  parts  of  li.  8, 
9,  11-13  and  the  whole  of  li.  10)  broken  from  its  side.  Niiipur 
III,  approximately  same  place  as  PI.  36,  37,  No.  Sfi.  Inscr.  20. (! 
X  5.6,  13  li.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople.  Pho.  taken 
from  a  ca.  (C.  B.  M.  9793).  Cf.  PI.  4,  No.  5  and  PI.  Ill,  Nos. 
4-12. 

Fragm.  of  a  brick  of  baked  clay,  yellowish,  23.5  (fragm.)  X  18 
(fragm.)  X  8  (orig.).  Nippur  III,  found  out  of  place  on  the  S. 
E.  side  of  Z.,  approximately  at  the  same  depth  as  PI.  36,  No. 
86.  Inscr.  (written)  3  li.  (orig.  2  col.,  6  li.).  The  character 
Shar  repeated  on  the  upper  left  corner  of  inscribed  surface. 
Orig.  in  M.  I.  O.,  Constantinople.    Cf.  PI.  3,  No.  3. 

Fragm.  of  an  inscribed  bas-relief  in  basalt.  Diarhekir.  A  god 
standing  on  the  right,  clad  in  a  hairy  garment,  wearing  a  con- 
ical head-dress.  Ilair  arranged  in  a  net,  long  pointed  beard, 
bracelets  on  both  wrists,  short  stalT  (?)  in  each  hand.  Part  of 
hair,  left  upper  arm  and  both  legs  wanting.  Pho.  taken  from 
a  ca.  (C.  B.  M.  9479).    Cf.  PI.  50,  No.  120. 

Brick  of  baked  clay,  light  brown,  broken,  31  X  15  X  7.  Nippur 
III,  c.  10  m.  below  surface  underneath  the  S.  E.  liuttress  of  Z. 
from  a  pavement  constructed  by  Ur-Ninib.  In.scr.  (written) 
22.4  X  10,  13  li.,  beginning  at  the  bottom.  Orig.  in  M.  I.  O., 
Constantinople.    Cf.  PI.  10,  No.  18. 

Tablet  of  baked  clay,  Obv.  and  Rev.  T<U  el-Hesi/  (Palestine). 
Pho.  taken  from  a  ca.  (in  po.sse.ssiou  of  the  editor).  Cf.  PI.  64, 
No.  147. 

Fragm.  of  a  baked  clay  cylinder,  barrel  shaped,  solid,  light  brown. 
Place  anknow}i.  Pho.  taken  from  a  ca.  (C.  B.  iM.  9553).  Cf. 
PI.  61,  No.  148. 

Upper  part  of  a  black  boundary  stone.  Ni)ipur.  Upper  section : 
Disc  of  the  sun,  crescent,  Venus.  Lower  section  :  2  col.  of 
inscr.  Pho.  taken  from  a  ca.  (in  possession  of  the  editor).  Cf . 
PI.  68,  No.  150. 

Brown  sandstone  pebble  (weighty),  oblong.  Hat  ou  both  ends, 
weight  1067  grams,  8.2  x  14.7  x  6.  Niptmr,  on  S.  E.  side  of  Z., 
ih  m.  below  surface.  Meaning  of  characters  inscribed  on 
convex  surface  not  certain,  possibly  "  'i  of  a  iuine+  15  "  =  55 
shekels  (equal  to  c.  1054  grams,' if  refening  to  the  Babylonian 
heavy  silver  mine  [royal  norm  =;  1 1 16.1-1 150.1  gr.,  according  to 
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Plate       Text. 


Date. 


XXVI      71  c.  350  B.C. 


XXVII 


At  least  4(100  B.C. 


XXVIII      73  At  least  4000  B.C. 


XXIX      74  Ur-Gur. 


XXX       75  1894  A.D. 


DESCniPTION. 

Lebmann  in  Aden  du  Imitieme  congres  international  dcs  orien- 
talists, 1889,  Semitic  section  B,  p.  20G]).    C.  B.  M.  10049. 

Bas-relief  in  baked  clay,  brown,  upper  corner  and  part  of  lower  left 
corner  wanting,  14.3  x  17  x  3.7.  Nippur  IK,  appro.ximately 
same  place  as  PI.  XVI,  No.  38.  Man  fighting  a  lion.  Bearded 
man  with  a  conical  head-dress  and  mass  of  locks  falling  over 
his  neck,  clad  in  a  short,  tight,  sleeveless,  fringed  coat,  his  left 
knee  resting  on  the  ground.  He  is  thrusting  his  sword  into 
the  Hank  of  a  lion,  at  the  same  time  in  defense  raising  his  left 
arm  against  the  lion's  head.  The  lion,  having  received  a  wound 
over  his  right  foreleg,  stands  on  his  hind  legs,  clutching  the 
sides  of  his  enemy  with  his  fore  paws  and  burying  his  teeth  in 
the  man's  left  shoulder.  Part  of  man's  left  foot  and  of  lion's 
tail  and  left  hind  leg  wanting.  On  right  side  of  plinth  (0.6 
deep)  traces  of  live  Aramaic  letters,  left  side  broken  off.  Orig. 
in  M.^I.  O.,  Constantinople.  Pho.  taken  from  a  ca.  (C.  B.  M. 
9477). 

Terra-eotta  vase  with  rope  pattern,  in  upright  position  as  found  in 
trench,  an  Arab  on  each  side ;  h.  63.5,  d.  at  the  top  53.  Nippur 
III,  5.49  m.  below  the  E.  foundation  of  Ur  Gur's  Z. 

Arch  of  baked  brick,  laid  in  clay  mortar,  h.  71,  span  51,  rise  33. 
Bricks  convex  on  one  side,  llat  on  the  other.  Front  of  arch 
opened  to  let  light  pass  through.  Nippur  III,  at  the  orifice  of 
an  open  drain  c.  7  m.  below  the  E.  corner  of  LTr-Gur's  Z. 
View  taken  from  inside  the  drain. 

N.  ^Y.  facade  of  the  first  stage  of  Ur-Gur's  Z.  A  section  of  the 
drain  which  surrounded  Z.  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
Nippur  III. 

General  and  distant  view  of  the  excavations  at  T.,  taken  from  an 
immense  heap  of  excavated  earth  to  the  E.  of  Z.    Nippur  III. 


CUNEIFORM 


Trans.  Am 


Phil.  Soc.  N     S    XVUI.  8. 


I'l.   .J<> 


86 


-0 


1-  1    9657    9^7. 
9581,  9901. 


1.  2  ibid.  (990,1.  9902). 


1-3  9657  ■  9607  ■  9609. 
95S1 , 9903, (9901 ,  9902, 
9632). 


1.  4  9609  '  9607,  9581,  9903, 
9632,  (9902,  9608). 


1.5;        960949607,9.581+9643. 
9632,     (9902,    9608.    9905). 


1.  6,  Q6o9i  9607,  9643,9608, 
(9905). 

1.7  9609  ■  9607,  9643,  960.S, 
(9905.  9634  >■ 

I.  S:    9643,  9608,  9605, (96S0, 
9607). 

1.  9-     ibid.,   (9633.  9599. 
9680,  9703). 

1.      10  ;         9643,       9679,      9605. 

19633.  9599.  96«o.  9703)- 

1.   II  :    9591-  9679.  9605.  (9633. 

9599. 9680)- 

1.  12  ;  ibid. 

1.-  13.  9591.  9605.  TOOOl, 
(9633). 

1.    14      QSQI.    KXKII,  (9605,9633, 
9904)- 

1.  15     loooi,  9591.  9904. 

I  9633  I 


Xot,  :,L. 


Till   rrrrih,-  fori/ot  li>  fr'i.w  tiro  lliif.^  dniir:,  inf  mi^lakt 


L.   14:    Eni-^iin  ((/'mu-ag. 


Trans.    Am.    Phil.   Soe,.   N.   S.    XVIII.   3. 


/'/.  31 


9904 
9900 


f.  c. 


S  f.  c. 


7f.  e. 


6  1.  e.  .. 


^^  \  9635 
9627 

9627 

.C^^  9627 


V^5*"' 


5  f-  e 


9630 


9630 


Hi 


10  f. 


86 

( 'iiiifi iiit( <l 


'^'^     TUB  r7=J^&^' 


# 


St'i'.i-riil  /liif<  iruiitiiitf. 


If>*=t>4:t> 


.^3- 


3 -^^ -1)1^11 


at  -  .T-*-^-*^ 


^         ^^ 


X 


3/<^{ijjNif^ 


>lr?-"'^  •'; 


1.  16-17  1000 1 :  for 
1.  16  cf.  also  9900, 
9904. 


1.  II  f.  c.  965 


10  f.  e.   9635  •  9620. 


9  f.  e.  9620,  (9635 1 


fS  f.  e.  :  9620  -  9627 

•  9635  -  9&06. 


7  f.  e.  9606,  9627. 
(9604). 


6  f.  C.  :  9606.  9630, 
9627,  19604K 


5  f.  C.  :  9604,  19630, 
9631,  9606,  9917 
9639  )• 

4-1  f.  e.  9604,  bcfjiini. 
of  1.  3-1  restor.  from 
9644,  for  1.  4  cf. 
(9631,  9639,  9634. 
9917)- 


2  f.  e.  :  (9917.  9639) 


1  f.  e.     C9607I. 
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Co/.  J. 


9646  has  5  perpen- 
dicular li. 


Only  8615  has  this 
oblique  li. 


8615 


9674    has   3,   86 14 
has  4  angiil.  li. 

•  f=K#  99.3 


13 


lb 


.S614 
ybio 


9692 


A- 


9692 


°  L_      9642 
7v    9906 


Tv"  "^ 


9642 


*_ 


^ 


l^Miif=-  ^<^<  ^ 


¥f^ 


I-      *      ^ 


B^ 


iS 


'MIC  >»^M:i=>  ci 


*>^f^  <l= 


<J-A*  tl    H] 


^  ^^^#^^^  ^ 


=f=    ^1] 


*^ 


r,,;.  J. 


ID 


^o 


.111 


fl 


*  rl      # 


-»->   <h})     g^ 


* 


1 


^111    -IK^S) 


>^TJ" 


<^i==^   ifAl 


^  »»» 


^M^^.''>ll 


*^i#»  <(f 


^^Bil>o-'^i>^ 


/.? 


/V  ' 


.      ,   96S4  has 

^*  "■■" 

9659 

9659 
1=1,99.2. 

i    *'  965S 
".^   9642 

99' ' 


iE 


962S 


f^ 


962S 


9600- 
9659 


^^ 


9660 
9660, 

9317 


9660, 

9317. 
9300 

*  Omit.  i>ii  9317 


<^ 


'"■m\ 


9317. 
9660 

9660 


9300 
^  9300 


NOTE. — The  above  text  has  l)eeii  restored  from  the  following  fragments,  COL.  I,  L.  1  ;  frr.  .%I4.  9646,  (9313. 
9915,  961 1,  9923).  L.  2:  8614,  8615,  9646,  9921  1-9313,  91 15 -I- 99 [3,  961 1,  (9674,9923).  L.  3:  8614,8615,9913,9674,9662, 
(9313)-  L.  4:  8614,8615,  9674,  9913,  9662,  (9587).  L.  5:  S614,  8615,  9674,  9913,  (9662,  9587).  L.  6:  8615,  9610,  (9913, 
9674,9587).  L.  7 :  8615,9610,(9587).  L.  8-9 :  Ibidem.  L.  lo  :  (9692,9642).  L.  11  :  9696,  (9692,  9642.  96S9).  L.  12: 
9696  i  9637,  9642,  9692,  (9689).  L.  13  :  9642,  9637,  9689,  9583,  (9692,  9654,  9906).  L.  M  :  9642,  9^54.  (9689,  9583,  9906, 
9637).  L.  15:  9642,  9654,  9318,  9583,  9906,  (9689,  9656).  L.  16:  9642,  9318,  9654,  9906,  (9583,  9689,  9656,  9659-19319). 
L.  17:     9318,     9642,     9654,      9906,     (9912   -9658,      9583,     9659    r    9319)-  L.  18;    931S,  9642,   [written  on  r,.  17], 

9906,  (9912  t  9658,  9654,^9659).  L.  19:  9318,  9642,  (9317,  9651,  9912  +  9658,  9702.  9659,  9906).  L.  20:  9317,  931S,  9651, 
(9642,  9702,  9906).  L.  21  :  9317,  9911  r  9651,  9645,  (9659).  L.  22:  93'7.  99' 1.  9645,  (9659.  970o).  L.  23:  9317,  9645,  9659, 
(9628,  9700).  L.  24  :  9317,  9645,  9628,  9659.  L.  25 :  93:7,  9645,  9628,  9659  *  9660.  L.  26 :  9317,  96604  9659,  (9584,  9645, 
9300,  9301).  L.  27:  9317,9660,  95S4  19315.  9301,  (9300).  L.  28:  9584  19315.9660,9317,9301,  (9300).  L.  29:95844  9315, 
9317,  9301,  9660,  (9300,  9307).  L.  30  :  95S4  4  9315,  9301,  9317.  9660,  9307,  9300.  L.  31  :  9301,  9584  i  9315,  9660,  9307, 
9300.     L.  32:  9301,  9300,  19307,  9315-  9907). 
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Col.  I. 


(',./.  II. 


P%^% 


950 1 ,  9907  each 
4  hori/.ont.  li 


9301 


9'395 


93  "4 


'9304  has  3,  S614 
has  4  angiil. 
li. 


P>»»)    9,0. 


"^rM-^ 


^ -tt-V  ^3)=:^^ 


<?% 


■^^^Jte 


^^4P^h:^))»  U 


) 


9646 


9625 
9646 

.Sf)i4 

9625 


9304,  resp. 9625 


li! 


N6i4 


9625,  resp. 
9304 

(U.   II. 


m  ^##-^=1 1! 


<1-^^H0-^^B 


<>   < 


/ 


F4>3i-4^^ 


^  ^ 


II     i=iCI     <^ 


<>F=0     fnO, 


' "  <  Same  varr.  :is  li.  40. 
,,.°[IIIIDg    9,vo.ro.9625 


/'/ 


<>: 


nil    I 
Mil    I 


^B^ 


P<l      <^ 


<l-i=Kl 


^r-    H> 


■ o 


^  < 


Var 


9662, 


•F=- 


resp.  9921,  resp.  9915 
9915.  992' 

v^  ,  9921 ,  re.  QQi.s 
N^^  re.  9667.  re.  9662 

I!  9'5''5.  99!5  99"-' 


fl  9903 


g662,  re.  9619 


9903 


3;  =],  3-i  9913. 
resp.  9673,  resp.  9921 

°j^  9913  *|1=»>  9903, 
"'oil  91 13  the  last 
sign  omitted 


9913,  re. 

959«> 

9313 


t  9598,  I  9313.  991  ^. 
,''      "  961 1 

-  V-  yi  9642 

;^:=^i 


9683,  re. 
9642 


9905 
rr.  on  follow,  plate 


L.  33  :  9907,  9301,  S614,  9300,  (9506).  L.  34  :  9301,  S614,  9907,  19306).  L.  35  :  9301,  8614,  9907,  9306.  L.  36  :  9301,  8614 
[col.  II  bcKins],  9306,  (9907,  9695).  L.  37  :  8614,  9301,  9306,  19695,  9304).  L.  38:  8614,  9301,  9304,  9306,  (9695,  9646). 
L.  39:  S614.  9304,  9646,  9625,  9306,  (9595,  9695.  963S).  L.  40:  8614,  9304,  9646,  9625,  9638,  9306,  (9695,  9914).  L.  41  : 
8614.  9304,  9646  [col.  I  ends],  9625,  9306,  19914,  963S,  9695 1.  L.  42:  9304,  8614,  9619,  9625,  9306  [col.  I  ends],  9310  [col. 
II  begins],  (9914,  9921).   L.  43:  9619,  9304,  9662,  9701,  (9921.  9914  -  9910,  9310).   L.  44:  9619.  9662-9665,  9915  t  9910, 
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L.  3:  9921,  9667,  9913,  9903,  9673,  965S,  (9318).  L.  4  :  9913,  9313  [col.  II  begins],  965S,  9903,  9673,  {9667).  L.  5:  9913, 
9313,  965S,  9903,  (9673,  9667).  L.  6:  9913,  9313,  9658,  9642,  (9903.  9645)-  L.  7:  9313,  9642,  (9611,  9913,  959S).  L.  8: 
9313,  9611,  9642,  (9598.  9913,  9683).  L.  9:  9611  [col.  II  begins],  9642,  9905,  (9683,  9598,  9313).  L.  10:  9611,  9642,  (9683, 
9905,  9598,  8615,  9674).  L.  II  :  961 1,  9642,  96S3,  (9905,  9674,  S615).  L.  12:  961 1,  9642,  (9905,  9683,  9674,  8615).  L.  13: 
9611,9687,(9642,9674,9683.9905).  L.  14:  9905,9687,(9611,  9671).  L.  15:  9305  [co!.  II  begins],  (9905,  9671,  9687. 
9624).  L.  r6:  9305,  9624,  (9671,  9905!.  L.  17:  9624,  9610,  9305,  (9300). 
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L.  19:  9308,  9929,  (9666,  9927,  9924).  L.  20:  9666,  9929,  9308,  (9927,  9924).  L.  21  :  9666,  9670,  (9924,  9927,  9671,  9929). 
L.  22:  9666,  9670,  (9671,  9924).  L.  23:  9666,  9670,  (9671,  9924).  L.  24:  9666,  9670,  (9671,  9924).  L.  25:  (9666, 
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PL.    XXV 


--;^., 


,.  ! 


69,     Frciyni,  of  a  B 


jundctry  Stone,        70,     Inscribed  Pebble, 
Nippur, 


Trans.   Am,   PhiL  Sof..  N.  S.   XVIII.  3. 


PL.    XXVI 


BA6-REL1EP    IN    CLAY   WITH    AN    ARAMAIC    INSCRIPTION, 

NippLir, 


Trail*-.    Al-i1 


Pliil,   S.x-  .   N.   S.    KVin,   S. 


PL.    XXVIl 


TERFvA   GOTTA  VAbE   WIT 


M    ROPE    PATTERN,  C.  4000   B.  C.-Nippur. 


loiiiid  III  ;ni    11] 


HeiMia,   f=i3  S    '..•i-.i..     aiLirneter    at    i\^e  x<->V.    S3  <-m. 
,,,,    ,  r   l„n-„..l   bricks  of  Sarsun  I  and    Na.  a.n^Sn,.      U  .luu.l   ;   n,    ...„.h,-aa  Com  an    alta.  ,  I 


TraTis.   Am.    Pliil.  S<..-.,  N.  S.   XVI 11.  3. 


PL.  xxvni 


ARCH   or   BURNED   BRICK   LAID   IN   CLAT   MORTAR,  C.  4000   B.  C-Nippar. 

71   (-m.    IiiLili.  51    cm.   ^iitin.  33  <ni.    rise. 

At  tlie  ("trilicc  uf  aii  i);ieii  <liain  iin'^siii;^  uinUr  the  tM^tern  corner  <ii'  l"i"-i '.nr's  /,i_i;iiin  rnl,  c  "  ni  lulnw  (he  Ininnl.it  i<ni  <>l  the 
snine.  ami  4.  ^7  III  ht-low  ;i  ]Ki\-eiiu_'iU  \\  liifh  l<>iis|.,Is  fnlutlv  >  it  Iniiicd  In  icks  of  S:n  ;j.  iti  I  iiiiil  N.il  ■iin-'^iu.  \'l'  u  Uikcii  |i».uu 
iu^lUc  Ihc  Traill,     ;  Piit  oi  aich  upeiicti  lu  let  Iv^Ul  pa^h  Uiiuuyli, 


Tmns.  Am.  Pliil.  So.'..  N.  S.  XVIII.  3. 


PL.    XXIX 


NOKTM-WEfaTERN    TACADE    OF   THE    FIRST   STAGE    OE    UR-GUR'S   ZIGGURRAT, 

Nipptir. 


Trans.   Am     Phil,  So.-  ,   N,  S    XVIH,  3 


PL.   XXX 
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75 


GENERAL    VIEW    OE    THE    EXCAVATIONS   AT    THE    TEMPLE    OE    I3EL,-S0UTM-EAST   SIDE. 

I.  6  (.S),  7  (Ql— Three  stages  of  the  Ziggurrat.  i— East  corner  ol  Ur-Giir's  Ziggurrat.  2— f:.xcavated  rooms  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  temple  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  street.  ;— Causeway  built  by  Ur-Gur,  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Ziggurrat.  4_Deep  trench  extending  from  the  great  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure  to  the  facade  of  Ur-Gur's  Ziggurrat.  5— Modern 
building  erected  by  Mr   Haynes  in  1S94,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Arabs  to  take  his  life. 
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